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This Issue in Brief 


The introduction of machinery in the glass industry has had a most 
dramatic effect upon labor productivity and the character of the 
labor force. To take an extreme example, the output of 4-ounce 
prescription bottles per employee per hour is more than forty-one 
times as great with the automatic machines as with the old hand 
processes. Moreover, the automatic machine does not require the 
use Of skilled glass blowers. Machines are now in general use in 
the production of standardized wares in large quantities. For 
small orders and for odd-shaped wares, however, the hand processes 
are still the more efficient method of production (p. 1). 


An act of the recent Congress assures compensation for injuries to 
longsheremen and other harbor workers while under maritime juris- 
diction, after efforts extending over more than 10 years. The United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission is to provide for the 
administration of the act, paying 6624 per cent of the wages as 
benefits, with a maximum of $25 se In the absence of appro- 
priations, however, the problem of administration is a perplexing 
one (p. 18). 

The waste of money and men resulting from lack of cooperation in 
the handling of seasonal agricultural labor is vividly illustrated in 
the aceount of the labor conditions during the 1926 apple harvest in 
the Wenatchee Valley of Washington. Because of miscalculation 


and misunderstanding, there was first a shortage of labor and then 
a surplus of undesirable job seekers (p. 13). 


According to the report of a German trade-union commission to the 
United. States, money wages for skilled labor and for much of the 
unskilled laber are from two to five times as high in the United 
States as in Germany; average real wages are about two and a haif 
times as high in the United States as m Germany; and the higher 
and more uniform wages in the United States obtain mostly in indus- 


tries which are unionized or which benefit indirectly from unioni- 
zation (p. 21). 


Sick leave with pay to factory workers, granted according to a 
definite plan, is provided for by a number of industrial concerns. 
Thus, a building eompany on the west coast allows six weeks’ wages 
during the year to all employees, to begin after the third day of 
sickness. A canning company pays the salaries of all sick and injured 
employees in full until the employees’ sickness committee or the 
nurse reports them able to return to work (p. 33). 


life expectancy among industrial policyholders increased more than 
eight years between 1912 and 1925, according to data covering more 
than 17,000,000 such policyholders of a large insurance company. 
The health hazard for 1926 was unfavorably affected by the preva- 
lence of influenza during the first four months of the year. Among 
the diseases which showed increased mortality rates in 1926 were 
cancer, diabetes, and heart disease, the last named being the leading 
cause of death in every year since 1921. The death rate from alco- 
holism was higher in 1926 than for any year since 1917, but was 
lower than in pre-war years. The death rate from fatal accidents 
decreased from 63.9 per 100,000 in 1925 to 62. 1 in 1926 (p. 34). 
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Benefits under the Federal employees’ compensation act are increase 
by act of the recent Congress. The maximum award of $83.33 per 
week formerly provided for is increased to $116.66, with a minimum 
of $58.33 unless the pay is less, when benefits are to be the same as the 
monthly pay (p. 43). 

The training and placement of deaf persons in suitable occupations 
is intrusted to a special division of the Minnesota Industrial Com. 
mission. <A recent report of that commission states that during the 
two-year period ending June 30, 1926, 211 deaf persons applied for 
work to the division of the deaf and 125 were placed. An examina. 
tion of the vocations selected by deaf graduates of various schools 
showed that the most popular of these vocations were domestic 
science, printing, cabinetmaking, shoemaking, carpentry, baking, and 
tailoring (p. 61). 

The total current income of the people of the United States was 
$90,000,000 ,000 in 1926, according to an estimate of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. This represents an increase of 4( 
per cent over the estimate for 1921 made by the same organization. 
Reduced to a per capita basis, the figures for 1921 and 1926 were, 
respectively, $579 and $770 (p. 77). 

That unemployment insurance should be regarded as a@ permanent 
part of the English social organization is the conclusion reached by a 
Government committee appointed to consider and report on the 
present plan. The committee recommends that the contributions 
of employers and employees should be lowered; that employers, 
employees, and the Government should each contribute in equal 
proportions; that uneniployment benefits should be reduced for young 
people between 18 and 21; and that no absolute limit should be set 
on the period through which benefits may be drawn. The fund 
should be planned to meet the average percentage of unemployment 
throughout a trade cycle (p. 47). 


An official study of the individuals covered by the British unemploy- 
ment insurance system developed some very interesting results. 
From 1920 to July, 1925, the English male worker in the insured 
industries had paid, on the average, contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund through 233 weeks, and had drawn unemploy- 
ment benefit for 122 days. For women, the proportion was different, 
the average number of weekly contributions being 161, and the 
average time through which benefit was drawn being 69 days. Ofa 
sample group numbering over 58,000, practically 46 per cent of the 
males and 52 per cent of the females had drawn no benefit at all (p. 45). 
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Displacement of Labor by Machinery in the Glass Industry 


N NO other industry has the introduction of machinery had a more 
| dramatic effect upon labor productivity than in the glass industry. 
Thus, to take an extreme example, in the blowing of: 4-ounce 
prescription bottles, the average output per man is more than forty- 
one times as great with the automatic machine as with the hand 
processes which were in general use up to less than 20 years ago. 
This means a great reduction in the number of workers necessary to 
turn out a given quantity of product. It also means a great change 
in the character of the labor force. Instead of a group of very 
highly skilled glass blowers, assisted by a group of unskilled “boys,” 
the automatic machine employs mechanics and machine operators, 
with little or no demand for child labor. 

These revolutionary changes in the glass industry have taken place 
within a period of 25 years. The advent of the twentieth century 
found the glass industry in the United States still in the stage of hand 
production. With the exception of a few experimental semiautomatic 
machines used for the making of vaseline jars, the process of blowing 
bottles and other glassware was essentially the same as that used in 
Egypt some 3,500 years ago. In 1925, hand production had all but 
disappeared from the field. Its place was taken first by the semi- 
automatic and more recently by the automatic machines. The 
history of this change, and its effects on labor productivity and labor 
cost in the glass ‘aidiantes, are set forth in a bulletin soon to be pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics entitled, 
“Labor productivity in the glass industry.”’ The present article is a 
summary of the most important stages and the most striking results 
of this change. 


Comparisons of Labor Output and Cost in Hand and Machine Production 


How far-reaching these results have been will become self-evident 
from the following few but highly illuminating examples: 

Bottles —A hand “shop,” consisting of 3 skilled workers (a gath- 
erer, a blower, and a finisher) and 4 helpers, can produce on the aver- 
age 3.75 gross of 4-ounce prescription ovals per hour. The 1925 aver- 
age output of the most up-to-date Owens automatic machine was 
69.754 gross of 4-ounce prescription ovals per hour. The average 
output of the hand shop is 0.536 gross per man per hour, while with 
the automatic machine the average is 22.028 gross per man per hour, 
or more than forty-one times as much as in the hand process. 
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Based on the 1925 wage rates, the direct blowing labor cost of , 
4-ounce prescription oval made by hand would be $1.177 per grogg 
With the Owens automatic machine, the 1925 direct blowing labo, 
cost of the same kind of bottle was 3.15 cents per gross. For every 
dollar spent on blowing a 4-ounce prescription oval by hand, the 
labor cost on the Owens automatic machine was but 2.70 cents. 

Pressed ware.—In making 8-9 ounce common table tumblers op 
the side-lever press, a hand shop, consisting of 3 skilled workers (, 
gatherer, a presser, and a finisher) and 6 helpers, produced in 1925 
an average of 278.96 pieces per hour, or 31 pieces per man per hour. 
The Hartford Empire twin press, operated with an automatic con. 
veyor, produced in 1925 an average of 1,903.54 pieces per hour, or 
380.71 pieces per man per hour, more than twelve times as much as 
could be produced with the hand press. The direct labor cost of 
pressing 100 of these tumblers was with the hand press, $1.95 and 
with the automatic press, 13 cents. Thus, for every dollar spent 
on the direct labor of pressing common table tumblers by hand it cost 
but 6.7 cents to press them on the automatic machine. 

Electric-light bulbs—A hand shop, consisting of a gatherer and 
a blower, assisted by a section boy and a cutting-off boy, can produce 
on the average 121.98 40-watt electric-light bulbs per hour, or 54.2! 
ae per man per hour. The 1925 average output of the new type 

Vestlake automatic machine was 2,342.44 bulbs per hour, or 1,703.59 
pieces per man per hour, more than thirty-one times as much as by the 
hand process. The average blowing labor cost by the hand proces: 
was $13.88 per 1,000 pieces, as compared with $0.470 by the machine 
process. The saving in labor cost effeeted by the automatic machine 
was 96.61 cents on every dollar required for the hand process. 


Glass tubing—A hand shop, consisting of 4 skilled workers (a 
gatherer, a bali maker, a marverer, and a gaffer) and 4 unskilled 
helpers, ean produce on the average 80.54 pounds of glass tubing, 
sizes 32 to 34, inelusive, or an average of 10.07 pounds per man per 
hour. In 1925, the Danner tube-drawing machine, working on the 
same sizes of tubing, produced on the average 300.70 pounds per hou: 
or 75.17 pounds per man per hour, which ts seven and one-half times 
as much as by the hand methed. The blowing labor cost by the 
hand process averages $6.83 per 100 pounds, while with the Danner 
machine the cost is only $1 per 100 pounds. Thus, for every dollar 
spent. for labor on blowing glass tubing by hand it costs but 147 
cents toe blew it by the Danner machine. | 


Window glass——A hand shop, consisting of one gatherer, one 
blower, and one snapper, can produce on the average 2.72 boxes, 
each rrr 50 square feet of single-strength window glass, per 
hour, or 0.709 box per man per hour. On the Fourcault automatic 
machine, the average 1925 output was 7.68 boxes per hour, er 1.85 
boxes per man per hour, more than two and a half times as much 
as by the hand process. The average direct blowing labor cost by 
the hand process was 95.5 cents per box, as compared with the 
average cost of 29.9 cents per box made on the Fourcault automatic 
machine, the use of the machine meaning in this case a saving 0! 
nearly 70 cents on every dollar spent for blowing by the hand process. 

Plate glass—The output of casting rough plate glass by the 
discontinuous process, which is still prevalent in the industry, is 
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389 square feet per man per hour; by the continuous automatic 
rocess, recently mtroduced, the average is 63.63 square feet per 
ian per hour, or 45 per cent more than by the old process. In the 
ase of polished plate glass, the man-hour output by the discontinu- 
ys process averages 7.66 square feet, while that by the continuous 
rocess 1s 12.30 square feet, or 60.5 per cent higher. The total labor 
ost of casting rough plate glass by the continuous process is 25.1 
er cent less than by the discontinuous process, and the total labor 
ost of making polished plate glass is on the average 43.3 per cent 
ess than by the discontinuous process. 


Development of Machinery in the Industry 


HE glass industry is composed of a number of branches whose 

only common characteristic is the molten glass from which the 
espective commodities are made. The nature of the ware made 
nd the methods of production, whether by hand or by machine, are 
ntirely different in the separate branches. The development of 
1achinery also has not been uniform and simultaneous in all the 
ranches. To all intents and purposes, therefore, the five separate 
branches may be considered as independent industries manufactur- 
ing, respectively: Bottles and jars, pressed ware, blown ware, window 
lass, and plate glass. 


Manufacture of Bottles and Jars 


In his book, Machinery and Labor, Prof. G. E. Barnett, of Johns 
Hopkins University, distinguishes three periods in the development 
of machinery for the purpose of making bottles and jars: (1) 1898- 
1905, during which was developed semiautomatic machinery for the 
making of wide-mouth ware exclusively; (2) 1905-1917, character- 
ved by the introduction of the Owens automatic machine for the 
making of all kinds of bottles, both wide and narrow mouth, and of 
semiautomatic machinery for the manufacture of narrow-mouth 
ware; (3) 1917 to date, during which time semiautomatic machinery 
has been made automatic by “feed and flow devices.”’ 

The first more or less successful semiautomatic machine was 
invented in 1882 by Philip Arbogast, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 11 
years later this machine was successfully applied for the purpose of 
making vaseline jars. In 1896, a similar machine was invented for 
the purpose of making Mason jars. The growth of the semiauto- 
matic machine from 1897 to 1905, as shown by the number of ma- 
chines in use in each of those years, is given by Professor Barnett as 
follows: 1897, 20 machines; 1898, 50 machines; 1899, 60 machines; 
1900, 80 machines; 1901, 90 machines; 1902, 100 machines; 1903, 
1) machines; 1904, 200 machines; 1905, 250 machines. 

but the first really revolutionary change took place in 1904, with 
the successful introduction of the automatic machine, invented by 
M. J. Owens. This machine, where used, at once displaces all the 
skilled blowers and most of their helpers in the shops. The output 
of the new machine was so much greater and the cost of production 
so much less than by the hand and the semiautomatic processes, 
that had it not been for the restrictive policies of the owners of the 
Owens machine, these less economical processes would at once have 
been displaced by the automatic machine. 
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As it happened, however, the period of the Owens automat; 
machine was also the period of the development of semiautomat; 
machinery. In 1917, there were 200 Owens machines in operatio, 
in this country, but there were also in use 428 wide and narroy. 
mouth semiautomatic machines. At about this time, also, the “go}” 
feeder, which had been experimented with for some time, became , 
commercial success. This appeared to have certain advantages ov 
both the Owens automatic and the semiautomatic machines. |) 
the course of the next eight years the majority of the semiautomati 
machines were reconstructed and equipped with automatic feedes 
so as to become completely automatic. The Owens machine hg 
also undergone a series of important changes, especially as to the 
number of arms and the number of molds on each arm. The mos 
modern type of Owens machine has 15 arms, each equipped with 
two molds, and each mold containing cavities for two or three bottles, 
depending on the size of the bottle. (See figs. 1 and 2.) At present, 
these automatic processes completely dominate the bottle-making 
industry. The semiautomatic process has disappeared entirely, bu; 
a small number of plants are still using the hand process for botile 
which can not be made more economically on the machine. 


Manufacture of Pressed Ware 


Although the introduction of the side-lever press dates back to 
1827, the general introduction of machinery in this branch of the 
industry took place much later and is less significant than that in 
the bottle industry. The side-lever press is still used in a large 
number of plants. During the first part of this century the seni- 
automatic rotary press was introduced, but the greatest change came 
with the introduction of feeding devices. Modern machines equipped 
with these devices are made after the pattern of the bottle-blowing 
machines, but are less complicated. They are used primarily for 
making pressed tumblers of all sizes, nappies, and sherbets. The 
largest proportion of pressed ware, especially the so-called ‘novel- 
ties,” is still, however, made either on the old-fashioned side-lever 
press or on the rotary press. 


Manufacture of Blown Ware 


In the field of blown ware, the development of machinery has been 
much more pronounced than in the case of pressed ware. The 
machines aaa are also more complicated and specialize in the produc- 
tion of some particular article, such as lamp chimneys, electric-lamp 
bulbs, punch tumblers, and glass tubing. 

The lamp-chimney semiautomatic machine dates back to 18%. 
Since then it has undergone a number of changes, but on the whole 
very little progress has been made in this branch of the glass industry. 
Hand preduction, especially the offhand method, is still an important 
factor, put the industry as a whole is diminishing in importance, #: 
electricity is rapidly displacing the use of oil-burning lamps even 1 
the most outlying and inaccessible districts. 

On the other hand, the most amazing progress has been recorded 
in the making of electric-lamp bulbs. Since 1917, hand production 
has been almost entirely displaced, first by the semiautomatic Emput 
E machine, and more recently by the completely automatic Westlake 
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FIG. 2—OWENS AUTOMATIC BOTTLE MACHINE (60 BOTTLES PER 
REVOLUTION) 









































FIG. 4—DANNER TUBE-DRAWING MACHINE—DRAWING FURNACE (LEFT); DRAW 
AND CUTTING APPARATUS (RIGHT) 
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machine and the Empire F machine operated with an automatic 
feeder. At present, more than 95 per cent of all the electric bulbs 
are made by the two automatic processes. The semiautomatic ma- 
chine has been almost completely abandoned, while a few hand 
shops have been retained for experimental purposes, or for the 
purpose of making oddly shaped and colored electric bulbs. 

The Westlake machine, which revolutionized the bulb-making 
industry, has also recently invaded the field of punch tumblers. 
These are now made either on the Westlake machine or as a by- 
product on the lamp-chimney semiautomatic machine. Only the 
most expensive tumblers, those decorated with special designs, are 
still made by the hand shops. 

The year 1917, which brought with it so many revolutionary 
innovations in the bottle and pressed and blown ware branches of 
the industry, witnessed also the introduction of the Danner machine 
for the making of glass tubing. (See figs. 3 and 4.) The new 
method was so superior to the old hand process that, in the com- 
paratively short period of less than eight years, it so thoroughly 
displaced the old process that not a single shop can now be found 
making glass tubing by hand. 


Manufacture of Window Glass 


The introduction of the Lubber cylinder machine in 1905 was the 
first suecessful attempt to replace by machine the hand process of 
making window glass. The cylinder process may be called semiauto- 
matic, as considerable handling of the glass is required in the various 
stages of its journey from the tank to the cutter’s table. In 1917, 
the Colburn process of automatically drawing a continuous sheet of 
glass from the tank became a commercial success, while in 1921 the 
Fourcault automatic process, invented in Belgium, was successfully 
introduced into this country. (See figs. 5 and 6.) As a result very 
little window glass is at present made in this country by the hand 
process. The cylinder machine is still the dominating factor in the 
industry, but the improved Colburn process and more recently the 
Fourcault machine have been rapidly gaining on the cylinder process 
and are becoming very important. 


Manufacture of Plate Glass 


The story of plate glass is essentially different from that of any other 
branch of the glass industry. It has been from the very beginning 
a nonskilled industry, and the many simple operations involved in the 
process of agp the large and heavy plates soon suggested the use 
of labor-savin evices. When the industrial revolution finally 
reached the other branches of the glass industry, plate glass had 
already become a progressive, well-integrated industry. Recently, 
however, the introduction of the continuous tank and the automatic 
process of casting rough plate, and the conveyor method of grinding 
ands polishing the plates, have tended to bring about changes in the 
palegent branch almost as revolutionary as those in the other 
branches of the industry. The continuous process has not yet reached 
the stage of unquestioned superiority over the older, so-called dis- 
continuous process, and some time will probably elapse before the 
industry universally adopts the new process. (See figs. 7 and 8.) 
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Effects of Automatic Machimery on the Industry as a Whole 


}X VIEW of the tremendous changes in man-hour output and labo; 
cost. due to automatic machinery, it may be worth while to examine 
more or less in detail the effects of the mtroduction of machinery op 
the industry as a whole. Table 1, compiled from census reports, 
shows the growth of the industry from 1899 to 1925 (the period during 
which the change from hand preduction to semiautomatic and auto- 
matic machinery took place) for the industry as a whole, and also, 
where available, for the four principal branches whose combined 
output constitutes more than 90 per cent of that of the mdustry. 


TasBLeE 1.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE ee an IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 13% 











' | ; 
Item 1899 1904 | 1909 19914 | 1919 1921 1923 1925 
Total number of establish- 

WI ss heii. aed, 355. } 339 363 348 31 329 333 318 
Bottles and jara_............. 147 158. | 166 150 145 o 117 120 
Pressed and blown ware....-- 84 103 | 114 107 | 130 ) 127 12 
Window glass............_._- 100: 108 ¢*) 64 | 79 (@) 65 42 
yl SS Tea, alt 16 17; ©@) id | Ww () 17 19 

Total number of wage earn- ; 

CU ad 52,818 | 63,969 | 68,911 | 74,502 | 77,520 | 64,748 | 73,335 | 69,37 
Bottles and jars............-- 28, 370 (@) (') f , & a3 24,010 | 21,704 
Pressed and blown ware-_-_-_._- 12, 546 @) (4) . ook (1) 1) 27,196 | 21,507 
, 2 8 ESE REE 8, 682 (4) (!) pe ae (1) 8, 826 8, 346 
yo, ea ye ee + 3, 220 (‘) «) (> | ® (@) 9,961 | 11,1% 

Output: 


Bottles and jars ; 


__..-......thousand gross..}. 7,780 | 12,005 | 12,316 | 19,290! 22,205} @) 28,393 | 25, 044 
Pressed and blown ware 


























54) cE eed’ milliom pieces. . 366 428. 532 701 1, 080 (@) (@) 1, 968 
Window glass 

A SRR.) eae thousand boxes..| 4341 | 4,852; 6,922; 8,020 7, 380 5,201 | 10,204 11,34 

Plate glass__thousand sq. ft..| 16,884 | 27,293 }) 47,370 60,3384 | 56,823 | 56,239} 94,470 | 117, 369 

Value of output (606 omitted) . $56, 549 ($79, 603 $92,095 $123, 085 $261, 884 ($213, 472 ($309, 353 ($295, 959 

Bottles and jars_-...........- 21, 677 | 33,631 | 36,018 | 51,958 | 94,670 I 107, 231 | 100, 301 

Pressed and blown ware...._. 17,076 | 21,956 | 27,398! 30,279} 70,740 (4) 77, 279 | 72, 085 

We te ee... 25 nae 10, 879 | 11,61% | 11,743 | 17,495 | 41,101 | 24,026 | 42,623 | 37,525 

Piate gimes. 2.1. ....-- 5,159 | 7,978 | 22/205 | 14,774) 33,343 | 37,261 | 66,103 | 57, 207 

Wages (600 omitted).__________| 27, 084 | 37,288 | 39,300 | 48,656 87,5227 | 68,224 | 88,893 | 86,725 





* 


1 Not reported. ‘ 
Establishments and Wage Earners 


As shown im the table, the glass: industry in 1899 comprised 
355 establishments, employing 52,818 wage earners, an average of 
149 wage earners per establishment; m 1925 there were only 310 
establishments, but these employed 69,371 wage earners, an average 
of 224 wage earners per establishment. In the course of the 25 
years, the number of establishments decreased 12.7 per cent, while 
the number of wage earners increased 31.3 per cent, and the average 
number of wage earners per establishment increased 50.3 per cent. 

The figures for the industry as a whole, however, do not tell the 
story of what happened in the separate branches. In the bottle 
and jar branch, the general adoption of the automatic machines 
resulted not only in a diminution of the number of plants and wage 
earners in the industry, but also in a decrease of the average number 
of wage earners per establishment. Fewer workers are seen in # 
large up-to-date machine bottle plant than in a small hand plant. 
In the pressed and blown ware branch the automatic machines have 
so far invaded only a small part of the industry, and this branch 
has an increased number of plants and wage earners, as well as an 
increase in the average nuinber of workers per establishment. In 
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FIG. 7.—CASTING ROUGH PLATE GLASS BY DISCONTINUOUS PROCESS 
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FIG. 8—CASTING PLATE GLASS BY CONTINUOUS PROCESS. GLASS AUTO- 
MATICALLY FLOWS FROM TANK UNDER ROLLER AND INTO LEER 
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e windew-glass branch, the predominance of the cylinder-machine 
rocess has cut: the number of establishments over half, somewhat 
minished the total number of wage earners, and inereased the aver- 
age number of wage earners per plant nearly one and one-third 
mes. In the plate-glass industry, which until very recently wit- 
nessed no revolutionary changes, the growth of industry more than 
yripled the number of wage earners and nearly tripled the average 
sumber of workers per establishment. ; 


Size of Establishments 


The number of workers employed and the average number per 
stablishment can not, however, be used as an indication of the 
change in. the size of the establishment, for the reason that the primary 
object of the introduction of machinery has been to decrease the 
number ef wage earners employed. ‘This is especially true of the 
bottle amd jar branch of the industry. A better means of me i 

the size of am establishment may be found either in the quantity or the 
value of output. For a period of years the quantity of output is more 
lective, aS it remains more or less untouched by changes im prices, 
vyhiech exert. a disturbing influence on the value of the output. 

In 1899, the average output per establishment in the four branches 
yas: Bottles and jars, 52,925 gross; pressed and blown ware, about 
4286,000 pieces; window glass, 43,410 boxes; and plate glass, 1,055,- 
00square feet. In 1925it was: Bottles and jars, about 217,000 gross; 
pressed and blown ware, 15,959,000 pieces; window glass, 270,100 
boxes, and plate glass, 6,177,000 square feet. Thus, in 1925, the 
average Output per establishment was 4.1 times as much as in 1899, 
in the ease of bottles and jars; 3.7 times as much im the case of pressed 
ud blown ware; 6.2 times as much in the case of window glass, and 
).9 times as much in the case of plate glass. 

The distribution of total mumber of establishments and the value of 
their output on the basis of the value of output in each establishment 
seven more significant of the changes in the size of establishments 
than the actwal output per establishment. Table 2 shows the total 
number of establishments in 1904 ' and 1925 divided according to the 
value of the yearly output: 


Tkste 2.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE GLASS INDUSTRY AND VALUE OF 
THEIR PRODUCT, 19% AND 1925, BY CLASSIFIED VALUE OF PRODUCTS 



































re ee Total value of product 
Establistments with yearly value of product of— HES 

1904 | 1925 | 1904 1925 
UM ee Ee 164 49 $8, 341, 000 $2, 652, 090 
$100,000 and under $1,000,000... 230 } 178 62, 274, 000 7%, 754, 000 
$1,000,000 andi over. 5 | 83. | 8,993, 000. 214, 553, 000. 
Total__ S ree the 399 310 79, 608, 000 295,.959, 000 

Per cent 

100,000, = ae 4.1}. 168 10.5 09 
umder $7,000,000... 57. 6 57.4 78. 2 26.6 
$1,000;00Diegndh ONO oo oii b ot cee e cess cees ce! h& 28.8 11.3 72. 5 
| TS oS a Pe eS 100.0} 100. 0 
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As shown in the table, the tendency has been for the manufacturino 
units to become steadily larger. Thus in 1904 only 11.3 per cent of 
the total value of all glass products was produced in plants wit) 
annual products valued at $1,000,000 or over. In 1925 this percent. 


prod 
struc 
Ciml 


age had grown to no less than 72.5. yr 
Prior to the introduction of machinery, the glass industry was pre. ait 


dominately a small-unit industry. The amount of capital needed fo 
a plant was small, and the principal item of expenditure, outside of 
labor, was fuel. A cheaper rate on coal or natural gas was enouch of 
an inducement for the removal of a glass plant from one locality {, 
another and from State to State. The history of the discoveries of 
natural gas in Pennsylvania, Indiana, West Virginia, and Oklahom, 
also tells the story of the migrations of the glass industry to and from 
these States. 

But with the advent of machinery, the situation changed com. 
pletely. Fuel is still a very big item in the cost of production of 
glass, and is still considered as the factor determining the site of a new 
glass establishment. But once the plant is built, the capital outlay on 
the building, the furnaces, and the machines, and other items prevent 
the moving of the establishment irrespective of the cost of fuel, 
Thus, as migration was eliminated, the advantages of large-scale 
production were at once brought into play, with the result that in 
the short span of 25 years, the glass industry has been converted 
from a small and loosely connected industry into a large and well- 
integrated one. 
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Output and Productivity wh 
ROM the labor standpoint, the most important change directly 
connected with the introduction of machinery in the glass indus- J >" 
try has been the increase in output per wage earner employed. & °°! 
Table 3 shows a comparison of output per man in the 4 principal & ,,, 
branches of the glass industry in 1899 ont | 1925. As there shown the 
increase in 1925 over 1899 was greatest in the case of bottles and 
jars, 338 per cent; and lowest in the case of plate glass, 101.3 per cent. 


TABLE 3.—-YEARLY OUTPUT PER MAN IN SPECIFIED BRANCHES OF THE GLASS 
INDUSTRY, 1899 AND 1925 











| 
1925 


Branch of industry Unit 1899 


Per cent 
Quantity | of increase 
over 1899 





Det iithed 030 000k denn gnipbeséccipbannenecd Gross _...-. 274 1, 200 338.0 
Pressed and blown ware..........................--..-- Pieces__._. 28, 694 91, 272 218. | 
Lig eS EE SEE Shs SER “CFE Boxes-.... 500 1, 359 171.8 
PRES ct .ctinescsdiantiotbbinndace<cpbimeieeind Square feet 5, 240 10, 551 101.3 

















In the figures for the separate branches of the industry there exists 
a slight error, due to the fact that the hours worked per day in 18° 
and 1925 are not strictly comparable. For instance, in the botile 
industry the regular hours of work were eight and one-half in 189 
and only eight in 1925. On the other hand, in 1899 nearly all the 
plants, following a long-established custom, suspended production 
for a period of two months, while in 1925 only a few plants stopped 
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producing for a month or more, because of repairs or the usual recon- 
struction of tanks, which must be done every 12 to 18 months. 
Similar or somewhat different discrepancies in the hours worked 
also exist in the other branches of the industry, but their general 
effect on the output was so slight as to exert very little, if any, influ- 
ence on the validity of the figures of productivity given. 


Value of Output 


IN 1899, the 7,780,000 gross of bottles and jars produced were 
valued at $21,677,000, an average of $2.79 per gross; in 1925, 
the value of the 26,044,000 gross produced was $100,301,000, an 
average Of $3.86 per gross, and an increase of 38.4 per cent over the 
average Value of 1899. In the pressed and blown ware branch of the 
industry, the 360,000,000 pieces produced in 1899 were valued at 
$17,076,000, an average of $4.74 per hundred pieces. In 1925, the 
1,963,000,000 pieces produced were worth $72,085,000, making the 
average $3.67 per hundred pieces, or 22.6 per cent lower than in 1899. 
In the window-glass branch, the 4,341,000 boxes produced in 1899 
were valued at $10,879,000, an average of $2.50 per box. In 1925, 
the 11,343,000 boxes were worth $37,525,000, an average of $3.31 
per box, or 32.4 per cent higher than in 1899. In the plate-glass 
branch, the 16,884,000 square feet of polished glass produced in 1899 
were worth $5,159,000, making the average $30.56 per hundred 
square feet. Im 1925, the 117,369,000 square feet produced were 
worth $57,207,000, an average of $48.74 per hundred square feet, 
which is 59.5 per cent higher than the average of 1899. 

Table 4 compares the trend of these average values in the four 
branches of the industries, and of wholesale prices of manufactured 
commodities, from 1899 to 1925. 


TABLE 4.—_AVERAGE UNIT VALUES OF PRODUCT AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF 
AND OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED COMMODITIES IN SPECIFIED 
YEARS, 1899 TO 1925 









































Average value of product Index numbers of— 
Average value of product Whole- 
Pressed 
Year Bottles | “and | Window| Fiate | = 
and hiown glass glass | prices of 
jars ware (per (per 100 Pressed) _ manu- 
(per (per 100 box) square (Bottles; and |Window/ Plate | factured 
gross) othe eet) land jars} blown | glass | glass | commod 
Pp | ware ities 1 
~~ 
ne $2. 79 $4. 74 $2.50 | $30.56 | 100.0| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 100. 0 
Sg EO FR 2. 80 5. 13 2. 40 29, 23 100. 0 108. 2 96. 0 95. 6 109. 8 
TR 1 IN 2. 93 5.15 1.70| 25.78! 105.0] 1086) 680| 844 124. 6 
ee 2. 70 4. 33 2. 18 | 24. 47 96. 8 91.4 87.2 80. 1 128.7 
i GR et ie SLRS 4, 25 6. 54 5. 57 58.68 | 152.3 138.0 | 222.8; 192.0 273. 4 
eee AOE SR (’) (2) 4. 61 | _ € g thecte get aay ei 184.4 216.8 188. 2 
WO, gosta sk. 3. 78 () | 4.18} 69.96 | 135.5 |.-._.-_- 167.2 | 228.9 188. 7 
WBA Si icskn'd 3. 86 3. 67 3. 31 48. 74 138. 4 77.4 132. 4 159. 5 203. 3 

















‘ Recomputed from indexes given in U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 415, p. 31. 
* Not reported. 


In average unit values each branch of the industry seems to have a 
trend entirely different from any other branch, due to conditions 
inherent in that branch. For instance, window glass and plate glass 
as building materials are largely affected by the general conditions 
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in the building industry. This accounts for the drop in their vale. 
in 1909 and the steep rise in 1919, as compared with the value oj 
bottles and jars or of pressed and blown ware. Again, for a numbho 
of years plate glass has been in great demand for the automob)j, 
industry, and in 1921, in spite of the depression in the other branch: 
of the glass industry and in the wholesale price index of manufjo. 
tured commodities, the value of plate glass continued to rise throwoh 
1923, when the introduction of the continuous process began {y 
exert its influence and values began to drop. 

On the whole, however, the general trend of the four branches o; 
the industry is unmistakably downward, and, with the exception 





plate glass, none of the average unit value indexes rose during ¢) gir 
period above the wholesale price index of manufactured commoditie: disc 
Wage Workers’ Earnings be 
A COMPARISON of rates of wages in the glass industry in 1899 ne 
and 1925 is of no significance, for the reason that the nature ¢; 
the work done and the kind of labor used in 1925 were entirely diff; me 
ent from the work done and the labor used in 1899. Twenty-five Hb car 
years ago the majority of workers employed in the industry consisie sit, 
of highly-skilled blowers, pressers, finishers, gatherers, flatteners, a1 alm 
cutters, and unskilled mold boys, snapping-up boys, warming-in boys, si 
carry-in boys, carry-over boys, and the like. In 1925, only a smull E 
percentage of such labor had been retained even in the hand plats. is p 
The new class of glass workers is made up of tank men, machinis'- bek 
Bate 7 his 
machine foremen, machine operators, and helpers, with little if an: a 
preliminary training in handling machines. Again, in 1899 2») He 
skilled workers were paid on a piecework basis, while in 1925 ¢! mo 
overwhelming majority of workers were paid on a time basis—by (!\: usl 
hour, by the week, or by the month. B. 
It is possible to compare the yearly earnings of the wage earners ! 
1899 and in 1925. In 1899 the 52,818 wage earners in the industry 
received a total wage of $27,084,000, an average of $512.78 per wav | 
earner per year. In 1925 the 69,371 wage earners received a toia! ov 
wage of $86,736,000, an average of $1,250.32 per wage earner pe’ “ 
year, or nearly 214 times as much as in 1899. But in making the tr 
comparisons it must be remembered that the group of wage earne: 
in 1899 contained a large percentage of workers under 16 years © pr 
age, with extremely low wages; whereas in 1925 the number of mino: z 
under 16 years was practically nil. This difference would teni 
considerably to depress the average earnings per man in 1899 as 
compared with 1925. On the other hand, many of the skilled workers is 
in 1899, working on a piece-rate basis, were earning exceptionally 7 
high wages. Fifty to seventy-five dollars a week was not an excep- re 
tionally high wage for a skilled bottle or window-glass blower in those 
days. In 1925 this extreme had also been eliminated. How [ar ti 
the high earnings of the skilled workers in 1899 were neutralized by : 
the very low earnings of the minors can only be guessed, but the ‘ 
existence of the two extremes can not be overlooked when comparing i 
the average earnings of the two periods. ’ 
f 
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Child Laber in the Industry 


pRIOR to the introduction of machinery, the glass industry was one 

of the greatest exploiters of child labor. This was particularly 
true of the bottle and pressed and blown ware branches, for very few 
children had ever been employed in the making of window glass and 
none in plate glass. In 1899, of the total of 40,916 wage earners 
employed in making bottles and pressed and blown ware, 7,035, or 
17.2 per cent, were children under the age of 16 years. These were 
employed chiefly as mold boys, cleaning-off boys, and snapping-up 
boys in the furnace room, and partly as burning-off girls, glazing 
girls, and selectors in the finishing department. 

The conditions under which the children were employed are fully 
discussed in the Commissioner of Labor’s Report on Condition of 
Woman and Child Wage Earners in the Glass Industry in the United 
States made at the request of the United States Senate and published 
in 1910. The following quotations are from this report. Referring 
to the work of the mold boy it says: 


The mold rests upon or very close to the floor. Asa result the mold boy must 
either squat upon the ground in an awkward, cramped position * * * or, 
standing, must stoop constantly to his work. When the mold boy must thus 
sit with his legs doubled under him, or sitting on a crude chair or box, stoop over 
almost to the floor to operate the molds, the occupation becomes one which, 
continued for any great length of time, undoubtedly tends to dwarf and deform 
the child. 

He must necessarily be close to the mold, and for speed of working the moid 
is placed near the furnace, directly in front of the working hole and some 3 feet 
below the level of the hoie. As the mold tender works he faces the furnace, and 
his face and shoulders at least are in direct line with the radiated heat from the 
working hole. In addition to the furnace, there are other sources of heat adding 
to the boy’s discomfort: The blower in lowering the hot lump of glass into the 
mold necessarily swings it close to the boy’s face; the mold itself, after a short 
using, becomes very hot and gives off considerable heat; in some factories the 
“glory holes,’’ at which the finishing work is done, are crowded close to the fur- 
nace, and little space left between them and the mold boys (p. 48.) 


The general conditions in the furnace room are thus described: 


In some factories at times the air is so full of floating glass from the “blow- 
over” that the hair is whitened by merely passing through the room. It sticks 
to the perspiration on the face and arms of the boys and men and becomes a 
source of considerabie irritation. Getting into the eyes, it becomes especially 
troublesome. 

In other factories visited it was found that when the wind blew from the gas 
producers toward the furnace room, the air of the whole room became filled 
with gas and smoke almost to the point of suffocation (pp. 66-92). 


The heat conditions in the furnace room are set forth as follows: 


The generally accepted figures of the heat within a furnace during the “‘fusing’’ 
is 2,507° F. between the pots and 2,390° F. in the metal itself. hese tempera- 
tures are reduced when the holes are opened for working to a standard of 1,913° F., 
although glass is commonly worked at a temperature of a hundred degrees less 
than these figures. 

Factory No. 2 was examined June 18, at 12.25 p. m. with the outside tem 
ture at 90°. The temperature taken at a point two feet from but directly in 
front of a working hole showed 142°, two others taken the same distance from 
but slightly to the side of the holes showed 135° and 137°. Temperature near 
cleaning-o boy, 105°; near the mold boy 113°; in front of the “glory hole,’’ 
116°; at finisher’s bench, 104°; where snap-up boy stands to rub excess glass off 
neck of bottle, 103°; where carry-in boy picks up ware, 98°; in front of leer, 
where carry-in boy stands to deposit ware, 125°. 

In warmer weather the ill effects of the heat show themselves directly in the 


form of prostration or affections directly due to the high temperature. In the 
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winter the immediate danger to health arises from sudden changes in tempera, 
ture. The boys, as a rule, have little or no extra clothing to protect them from 
the outside weather and rarely take the trouble to wait in the factory until thej 
bodies are sufficiently cooled to bear the change. The danger is particularly 
acute when night work is being done (pp. 69-80). 


On accidents and causes of death and diseases it is said: 

Conditions in nearly all furnace rooms are favorable to minor accidental] 
injury (p. 91). 

Many of the boys bear the scars of severe burns. In the crowded factorie; 
where so many of them are constantly moving to and fro carrying the hot botiles 
oceasional collisions are inevitable, and some of the boys show the marks of the. 
terrible burnings in the form of scars which they will bear all through their 
lives. It is indeed a bard and trying life they lead, these boys of 9, 10, 11 years 
and upwards, for many such are in the factories (p. 254). 

With the introduction of machinery in the industry the child-lahoy 
situation changed. The mold boys, the cleaning-off boys, and the 
snapping-up boys were at once dispensed with, even in the case of 
the cruder and semiautomatic machines. The job of the carry-in 
boys was retained for some time, but the introduction of the Owens 
automatic machine, with its automatic conveyor, eliminated all the 
work formerly done by child labor. Even where no conveyors have 
been installed and the job of the carry-in boys has been retained, 
the output of the machines has proved to be too large to be handled 
by minors, and the job, though retaining the name of ‘‘carry-in 
boy,’’ is actually performed by an adult unskilled man or woman. 

Table 5 gives the total number of wage earners and of children 
under 16 years employed in the industry from 1880 to 1919, the las: 
year for which figures are available from the census reports: 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND OF MINORS UNDER 16 YEARS EM. 
PLOYED IN THE GLASS INDUSTRY, BY SPECIFIED YEARS, 1880 TO 1919 








“| 
Minors under 16 years 





Year Number of aos 
a ie 5 mee /Per cent of total 
Number yt LOLa 











| wage earners 
| 

SOLE ab dah, hb sdb dh shee 24,177 1 5, 658 23.4 
RNS ES A I IE Ea SS OP We SE Et ee ee 44, 892 1 6, 943 15.5 
SN ibn cia ti b shc bint hd os Ginn  otshega pet Ribaeinenheiae Kbit Wienke «tien 52, 818 7, 116 13 
TT ea hl Adar ~ 63,969 6, 435 10.1 
RE By Sek Ses Seer awe ont et Pome ee eee 68, 911 3, 561 5,2 
| A ae ee emaneer ey) eee ee EL eOM © Hy uae rs Srae On oF Ce 74, 502 1, 992 
PGs web sx riers, on ciehlaa dipthinin S eiachaia elie rue ciliate itm 77, 520 1, 413 1,8 











1 Males under 16 years and females under 15 years. 


From 1880 to 1899 the number of minors under 16 years increased 
from 5,658 to 7,116, but this increase was not so fast as that of the 
total number of wage earners in the industry. The percentage that 
minors formed of the total number of wage earners decreased therefore 
from 23.4 to 13.5, though the actual number increased 25.7 per cent. 

Beginning with 1904, both the actual number and the percentage 
minors formed of the total decreased, while the total number ol 
wage earners continued to rise rapidly. In 1919, the last year for 
which official figures are available, there were 1,413 minors, only 1.8 
per cent of the 77,520 wage earners in the industry. Child labor in 
the glass industry has now become almost a matter of the past, and 
credit for this is due in no small measure to Michael J. Owens, the 
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inventor of the Owens machine. As a boy of ten, in 1869, he joined 
the ranks of the thousands of children employed in the glass factories. 
He died in 1923, the genius of the glass industry, whose inventions 
contributed more than all other factors combined to the complete 
elimination of child labor from the industry. 


—————— 2-0 


Labor Conditions During the 1926 Apple Harvest in the 
Wenatchee Valley 


By Louise F. Sureips 


RECORD-BREAKING crop and record-breaking labor diffi- 
A culties were the 1926 portion of Wenatchee, Wash., the 
? apple capital of the world. 

Four counties comprise the Wenatchee apple empire—Chelan, 
Okanogan, Douglas, and Grant; their population centers are at 
Wenatchee, Cashmere, Leavenworth, Chelan, Pateros, and Okanogan. 

Apple growers and shippers rejoiced at the beginning of the harvest, 
in the prospect of realizing seventeen to twenty million dollars from 
their 1926 orchard investment. Within a few days after apple 
picking started there was a full crew for the demands of the early 
varieties, the forerunners of the 13,608,000 boxfuls for shipment in 
18,000 carloads, in addition to the apples used locally or in the cider, 
vinegar, or dehydrating plants. 

On the basis of 75 boxes a day for the average adult apple picker, 
one and one-fourth sorters to one picker, and 200 boxes a day to a 
packer, there were nearly 8,000 unskilled and semiskilled workers 
neater for each of the 60 days of harvest; with the following division 
of labor: 


Days of work 


RCE SOO FETE FOE Re ae eR 181, 440 
ir tiple. map Gs geet silencer nti SA ba Tae opie. Sa eatiinr’ 226, 800 
eS wks ki re col Seek le daw hose canon 68, 040 

etek, ji ata besean-0 tas Jase tel bcailandds 476, 280 


Almost a half million days of work according to this estimate, for 
the shipped fruit, would be greatly increased be counting the time 
for the unestimated amount of apples handled but not shipped in 
boxes. Many of the ranches had a labor turnover of 50 to 70 per cent 
every five or six days. That would bring the number of individual 
unskilled or semiskilled workers to at least 60,000 for the period of the 
60-day harvest. ~ In addition to these there were many box makers, 
nailers, handlers, and truckers, who were transients, as were the 
groups enumerated. 

The resident, year-round farm help was kept employed at its 
steady jobs, or given responsibility for foremanship in orchards, pack- 
ing houses, or warehouses. The surplus of town residents was 
absorbed largely as extra clerical —- in offices of shipping companies. 

The season’s early era of good feeling was eclipsed by a scare which 
spread through the valley that the big crop might never reach the 
market. Federal inspectors announced strict enforcement of the 
order to reject apples carrying a heavy residue of arsenate of lead, 
used as a spray to combat insect pests. : 
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Some of the growers were unaffected by this announcement be. 
cause they had followed the early suggestion of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry to cease spraying after a certain date; their 
apples were clean. Others immediately installed felt flaps over the 
apple-grader runways of their packing houses, and thus wiped away 
the offending chemical. 

But many insisted that no injury could result to the consumer from 
the spray which the producer was handling without serious effects, 
and protested against Government interference with legitimate busi- 
ness, declaring they would let the apples rot on the trees. Certain 
newspapers in the Pacific Northwest echoed their attitude and caused 
many prospective harvesters who were on their way to Wenatchee 
to turn back and seek work elsewhere. 

The growers found, however, that they would have to conform 
with the Federal order, and began to install the felt wiper apparatus, 
or in case their acreage was small, to arrange for hand wiping by 
additional workers. 


Efforts to Obtain Workers 


BOUT this time, the first week in October, a frost unusually 
heavy for this date occurred. The president of the Wenatchee 
District Cooperative Association sent a letter to all of the members, 
urging them to rush the harvest, since the frost would ‘result in the 
apples falling within 10 days. ‘The members disregarded his warning, 
however, and went ahead with preparations for putting on their 
maximum crew at the usual period, later im the month. 

In the meantime, the Pacific Northwest representative of the United 
States Employment Service had cooperated with the county commis- 
sioners in organizing a temporary branch of the service at Wenatchee, 
the county seat, for handling apple-harvest labor. He stated his 
readiness to supply additional workers if desired and asked for notifi- 
cation of any emergency need. The Episcopal minister at Cashmere, 
with a commendable public spirit, opened a free employment office 
in the parish house of his church. 

Within 10 days after the frost word came from all parts of the valley 
that fruit was falling and would be worthless except for use in the cider 
press, vinegar factory, or dehydrator. Only the apples on the trees 
would bring the top-market price on which Wenatchee based its 
estimate of income. And there must be workers at once to gather 
those apples before they should fall. 

The temporary United States employment office at Wenatchee 
was stampeded by orchardists bidding against each other for the 
few workers registered. But no one sent word to the main northwest 
office. Instead, wires went to newspapers in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, Spokane, and other cities that there was an emergency de- 
mand for apple pickers at Wenatchee, and the first intimation the 
main office received that there was a labor shortage came through 
the Spokane newspapers. 

The newspaper notices were supplemented by the effort of indi- 
vidual growers to enlist workers through public and private employ- 
ment agencies and personal friends in many cities. A call went out 
for 1,000 people to leave their usual occupations in Wenatchee and go 

out to salvage the fruit which meant the livelihood for merchant, 
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doctor, and lawyer as well as rancher in that locality where 4,500 
acres of orchards were condensed within a 10-mile radius of the city. 
The school authorities closed the high school and released 1,000 boys 


and girls for the orchards and sorting tables. Stores and offices 
released 150 clerks. 


Stampede of Labor to the Valley 


S0ON every train and stage brought job seekers. Automobiles, 
old and new, crowded every highway leading into the apple 
capital. Hotels and rooming houses overflowed. Lines formed at 
the cafés. Auto campers lined the roads and the outskirts of the 
settlements. The United States employment office buzzed with 
applicants, efficient or worthless. 

Along with the hordes of industrious workers who were asked 
to come, traveled the riffraff of the cities. The sawdust dumps of 
lumber mills and shingle mills became human ant hills at night. 
Early callers witnessed the men, women, and children creeping from 
the dumps into which they had burrowed to escape the night frosts 
of that mountainous region. 

Across the railroad tracks from the substantial business section, 
bands of wobblies established their ‘‘jungles.”” They began to make 
their presence felt through a demand for higher wages and threats 
to the workers who accepted the rate of 414 cents a box which pre- 
vailed at the beginning of the season, or even the 5 or 6 cents which 
some of the growers were beginning to offer in their excited demand 
for harvesters to save their crops. Complaint by the growers caused 
the Wenatchee police to swoop down upon their camps one evening, 
where they rounded up 50 or 60 floaters, and offered them a choice 
between going to work or leaving the community. A number con- 
sented to accept jobs. Some who refused to go to work were penniless 
and were thrown into the city jail on the charge of vagrancy. Others 
had money and were taken to the railway station and were forced to 
buy tickets and to leave on the next train. : 

But the wage scale did not stop climbing with the breaking-up of 
the ‘‘jungle gang.’’ Growers and packing companies which had 
contracted for certain acreages began to outbid each other for workers. 
Up went the scale, until one company topped the market with its 
offer of 8 cents a box. On the average, the orchardists must have 
paid 30 to 70 per cent more than usual for their apple-harvest labor. 


Need of Organized Employment System 


FTER the emergency was over, the more thoughtful of the 
Wenatchee residents declared that the order from the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry had been a blessing in disguise, in that 
it had put the growers on their mettle to insure their apples reaching 
the consumer in the best of condition. They said, also, that the 1926 
crisis had startled them into preparation for the 1927 harvest. 

The leading citizens are creating sentiment to induce the growers 
to place their orders for help with the employment office, instead of 
hirmg, regardless of efficiency, the first applicants who drive up to 
the gate. These citizens have found one of the reasons for labor 
turnover to be the fact that the orchardists did not live up to their 
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contracts with their workers as strictly as the manager of an industria] 
plant would be compelled to do in dealing with organized labor. 
another is that the orchardists did not regard their agreement with 
the employment office as binding. 

The. two following illustrations of these facts are typical of hun- 
dreds: Six pickers offered, through the employment office, jobs at 
the rate of 5 cents a box and three sorters offered 5 cents a box 
found the positions filled, and received abusive treatment from the 
ranch foreman. ‘Three sorters drove in their own car to a ranch 6) 
miles distant, after receiving the United States employment cards in 
personal conference with the ranch owner. . At the end of the 60-mile 
drive they presented their cards. The foreman told them he had no 
jobs open and would assume no responsibility for the ranch owner's 
placement of the order. The applicants demanded satisfaction 
through an appeal to the county agricultural agent. The boss then 
offered to compromise, and paid the automobile expense and waves 
at the rate of $3 a day for the three of them, a total of $15.50. 

Students of the economic situation in the Wenatchee district are 
endeavoring to find a practicable method for requiring the filled jobs 
to be reported to the employment office. A return postcard is accu- 
rate but slow. <A telephone message is speedy but likely to be over- 
looked by both employer and workers because of their emergency 
absorption. Employment experts in certain agricultural sections are 
requiring a cash deposit from the worker for a location on the ranch 
camp grounds, this deposit to be refunded after a certain length of 
employment. This deposit would remind the worker to report in 
order to receive his refund. 

Another solution suggested is a deposit by the employer which 
would be refunded at the end of the season, provided his reports had 
been satisfactory. This might also serve as a check on the dishonest 
practice, prevalent in many agricultural sections, of an employer 
luring to his own service workers sent out to another ranch, frequently 
by an offer of a higher wage. A season or two of the deposit system 
might weed out the really dishonest from the thoughtless among the 
farmers. 

Another condition affecting the labor situation in Wenatchee 
Valley is the shortage of camp accommodations. Many of the 
growers are said to cling to the belief, true 10 or 15 years ago, that 
they need not provide living quarters because they can obtain work- 
ers living in the valley and sleeping at home. The most conservative 
observers now admit that 75 per cent of the packing and 90 per cent 
of the picking is done by transients. The fits conservative say 99 
per cent of both. Some of these transients have homes 50 or 60 
miles distant in the upland country and come after finishing their 
own wheat cutting and threshing. But they come too far to return 
home at night. A large proportion of the harvesters are of the type 
described earlier in this article, and are entirely destitute of living 
accommodations except their own camping outfits or some provision 
by the employer. 

ne large corporation provides an apartment house and good board 
at a moderate price. That company usually has a surplus of workers. 
A few ranchers furnish cabins or tents, but many of them declare 
they can not afford to reserve from their valuable apple-bearing land 
even sufficient space for workers to pitch their own tents. 
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Need of Organization in Marketing 

HE president of the Wenatchee District Cooperative Association 

states that the greatest difficulty about the apple-harvest labor 
isin the wage seale. He insists that the farmer will never come into 
his own until he can command a price for his produce which will 
‘ustify his paying wages equivalent to those of industrial plants, and 
that it is futile to expect efficient labor in agriculture at $3 or $4 a 
day when the workers worth having can obtain $5 to $10 a day in 
industry. He states: 


Back of the low wage scale is the farmer’s poor opinion of himself and his job. 
i get sore because our State agricultural colleges teach everything about produe- 
tion and little or nothing about marketing or the farmer’s relationship to the 
coneral scheme of things. If our farmers could appreciate their importance in 
the social fabric they would lose their inferiority complex. Many of our orchard- 
ists consider themselves obliged to accept dictation on every subject, even their 
celection of a certain kind of tractor, from the banker or the shipping company 
which advanees money, often as much as 50 per cent on the crop at blossom time. 
They scarcely know their souls are their.own. It is only when they organize 
into some such cooperative movement as ours that they begin to feel their inde- 
pendence. ‘The orchardists who call themselves “‘independents’”’ usually do 
not deserve the term so much as the men who are in the organization. We are 
now trying to secure cooperation of all the Pacific Northwest apple organizations 
under the title ‘‘ Northwest Boxed Apples (Inc.).’”’ But this is only one step in 
the right direction. 

There is an enormous amount of false reasoning about food production. If the 
farmer produces more than he can sell at a profit the public accuses him of hoard- 
ing because of his refusal to sell at alow market price. I maintain that a farmer 
has no moral obligation to produce and sell at a loss any more than a logging 
company is morally reprehensible if it lets stumps rot in the ground rather than 
convert them into paper pulp at a loss, nor any more than a banker who declines 
to lend money at a. rate which would not cover the bank’s overhead expense. 

I have risked making myself unpopular by refusing the sale of C-grade apples 
when that would lower the demand for A and B grades. Many of our growers 
can see Only as far as the immediate cash returns from those C-grade apples and 
fail to realize that they would glut the market and would advertise our valley 
as producing inferior fruit. 

Some day the State colleges will wake up to the fact that they should teach 
the farmer self-respect. Then they will teach him to market his crops at prices 
commensurate with shoes and automobiles. At present the dealer and the 
transportation company regard themselves as the farmers’ overlords, possessed 
of divine right to dictate prices to both producer and consumer. I hope to live 
to see the day when the farmers, through cooperative organizations, shall de- 
termine the approximate need for certain commodities and then regulate their 
planting by the amount which can be sold at a reasonable profit. The farmers 
must shake off their inferiority complex. 

Students of labor movements will watch with interest the outcome 
of Wenatchee’s effort to solve the harvest labor problem in 1927. 
The description given in the foregoing paragraphs is not a criticism 
of that district. 'The orchardists of the Wenatchee Valley are not 
different from all other Americans. As a matter of fact they include 
many of the finest-spirited and most progressive citizens of the 
United States. These orchardists, however, are victims of an inade- 
quate system of agricultural labor distribution which can scarcely be 
improved without an increased interstate movement of migratory 
workers through the United States Employment Service. And they 
are the victims of an rat: 7S system of farm-produce marketing— 
a system just emerging from the stone age as compared with the 
marketing of factory products. 


Given adequate help, that group of men in the Wenatchee Valley 


is prepared to make a demonstration of intelligence and effectiveness 
in handling their harvest labor situation. 
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Passage of Longshoremen’s Compensation Act 





Y ACT of the recent Congress, compensation for injurie 





os 
longshoremen and other harbor workers while working on beau pote 
vessels in harbor has been secured after efforts extending ove fi orev 
more than 10 years. Up to this time such workers, numberin: MM .row 
several hundred thousand in total, have been in a very anomaloy MM ynle 
position. A longshoreman if injured on the dock received the benefit; inju 
of the State compensation law, but if injured on the boat or in con. J ¢ise 
nection therewith his only redress was to sue under the so-callo) nati 
admiralty law, or under the common law where that law was con. 7% cou 


petent to give a remedy, with consequent delay and uncertainty. 
Earlier attempts to remedy this situation were made by Congres, 


‘ ; $e ; . inte 
in 1917 and 1922 by amending the Judicial Code so as to confer tie hin 
benefits of the local State compensation act in any given case to , C 
harbor worker injured on a vessel, but both of these attempts wor pre 


declared unconstitutional by the courts. ' 

The new act (approved March 4, 1927) covers harbor workers «| 
all kinds, other than the master or members of the crew. It thy: 
applies primarily to longshoremen, engaged in loading and unloadin: 
vessels, but also to more than a score of crafts or trades—sucli a; 
plumbers, painters, upholsterers—whose work is called for on a 
extensive scale in modern vessels. 

While the enactment of this statute must be regarded as a mo: 
desirable achievement, much regret is felt in some quarters over 
failure to make the act cover the entire job of loading and unloadin: 
with its constant fluctuation of status from State to maritime cov« 
age, and the difficulty of determining just at what point the chan» 
takes place. The power of Congress to regulate commerce is u- 
doubtedly available to make ek ab covering the transactions o' 
the dock and the bridge no less certainly than its control over maritime 
affairs authorized the enactment of the statute in its existing term. 


Lack of appropriation for enforcement 


HE new statute, intended to care for all the classes of workers 
named above, is by its terms to become effective as an exclusive 
remedy on July 1, 1927, action in admiralty and at common law {0 
injuries to such employees being abolished after that date. Un- 
fortunately, in the rush of the closing hours during which the ens¢'- 
ment was completed, no provision was made for appropriations iv: 
the administration of the act. Not only are suits thus abrogate’, 
but no stevedoring company may make a contract to render service 
for loading or unloading any vessel after July 1, without a certificate 
from the deputy commissioner of his district. Doubtless a way out 
will be found, but that an emergency confronts the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, charged with the general 
administration of the act, is too evident for further comment. 











Coverage of the Act 


"THE act includes injuries “occurring upon the navigable waters 
_ of the United States (including any dry dock),” the purpose 
being to cover cases in which “workmen’s compensation proceedings 
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may not validly be provided by State law.” In other words, it is 
intended to meet State laws at the point where they coase to function 
on account of maritime or admiralty jurisdiction, and care for the 
much-buffeted and vaguely defined maritime worker other than the 
crews of vessels. Definitely excluded are “a master or member of a 
crew of any vessel, or any person engaged by the master to load or 
ynload any small vessel under 18 tons net.”’ Not only accidental 
injuries and death due thereto are included, but also occupational 
diseases and infections arising naturally out of the employment or 
naturally or unavoidably resulting from accidental injury. Injuries 
caused by the willful act of a third person directed against an employee 
because of his employment are covered, but those due solely to the 
intoxication of the employee or his willful intention to injure or kill 
himself or another are excluded. 

Seamen proper were omitted due to their own insistence as ex- 
pressed through their organization. 


Administrative Provisions 


HE statute is compulsory in its application to employers and em- 
ployees within its scope, and payments of the prescribed benefits 
must be secured by insurance or satisfactory proof of financial ability 
to make the required payments, followed by authorization from the 
administrative commisgion to pay such compensation directly. The 
liability under the act is exclusive, neither the injured workman nor 
his legal representative, next of kin, or anyone otherwise entitled 
being permitted to proceed in an action for damages unless the em- 
ployer has failed to secure the payment of compensation as required 
by the act. 

A waiting time of 7 days is prescribed, to be compensated for if 
disability lasts more than 49 days. The maximum weekly benefit 
is $25 and the minimum $8, or actual wages if less than $8. Medical, 
surgical, and other attendance and treatment, hospital services, 
medicine, and apparatus as the nature of the injury may require are 
to be supplied. Benefits for disability or death may not exceed in 
any one case the sum of $7,500. ‘There is a schedule of benefits for 
permanent partial disability, with provision for extension if healing 
requires a longer period than the periods fixed in a separate provision 
of the act. ‘Total disability is compensable during its continuance, 
and death benefits are payable until the remarriage of the spouse 
or the attainment of 18 years of age by children. The percentage of 
wages payable is 6624. It is obvious that cases of prolonged total 
disability and dependency may be affected by the maximum total 
allowance of $7,500. 

The act is to be administered primarily by the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, but immediately by deputy 
commissioners who conduct hearings, make investigations, etc., and 
render conclusions, which are subject to review by proceedings in the 
appropriate Federal court. Deputy commissioners are to be ap- 
poited in accordance with the provisions of the civil service laws, 
the fixing of districts, the making of regulations, and general adminis- 
trative proceedings being in the hands of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. 
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Provision is made for reports of accidents and records of injury ang 
death. The eommission is authorized to make studies and INVestigg. 
tions with respect to safety conditions and causes of injuries in th, 
employments covered by the act, and is directed to make recop. 
mendations from time to time to Congress and to employers and jp. 
surance carriers as to the best means of preventing injuries. Acces. 









to places of employment is to be permitted for the purpose indicated Re 

The act carries standard provisions with regard to notice, filino 
exemption of claims, procedure, third-party liability, ete. Rehabil. 
tation is provided for, as well as second-injury benefits, funds therefo, N 
to be maintained by contributions of $1,000 each in case of death 





of an employee leaving no person entitled to benefits (one-half {, 


















each fund); fines and penalties also go to these funds. wa 
Aliens receive the same benefits as residents, except that depend. gs 
ents in any foreign country are limited to the surviving wife or child Ge 
or children or a dependent parent who has received support for the ws 
period of one year prior to the date of the injury. ap 
lt is of interest to note this action of Congress in regard to one of = 
the groups of workers for which it must legislate if the principle of U 
fixed compensation for industrial injuries is to be made general, oF 
Remaining are the seamen, interstate carriers by railroad, and private - 
employees in the District of Columbia. Reference has already been 
made to the relation of seamen to this act; bills have been earnestly 
considered with regard to private employment in the District o/ ; 
Columbia, but without any very close approach to final action. A fe 
division of attitude among the labor organizations has kept in abey- 
ance action in regard to railroad employees. In 1913 a measure t 
passed the Senate, was amended in the House, and died in conference " 
in the closing days of the Sixty-second Congress, since which date no 7 
approach has been made to the enactment of a law in this behalf, } 
though bills have been introduced from time to time. The action o/ : 
Congress in passing the longshoremen’s bill, and also in makiig | 
urgently needed amendments to the United States employees’ com- ; 





pensation act, raises the hope that the other groups will be cared 
or without great delay. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Report of German Trade-Unions on American Industrial 
Conditions 


N THE latter part of 1925 a German trade-union commission was 
| organized to visit the United States for the purpose of studying 
the industrial organization in order to see whether and in what 
way American methods could be applied to German conditions. ‘This 
commission was composed of 14 members representing the General 
Ge rman Federation of Labor (A. D. G. B.), a number of independent 
unions, and the German labor bank. The commission spent two 
months in the United States. Its report,’ recently issued, is in four 
parts, dealing, respectively, with the economic organization of the 
United States, American social life, trade-unionism in the United 
States, and labor banks. Some of the findings of the commission are 
summarized below. 


Reason for the Study 


HE necessity for first-hand investigation of American conditions 
grew, to a large extent, out of the situation in which the workers 
found themselves. Ever since the World War, the American speed of 
production, American technique, and American worker’s zeal have 
been used as conclusive arguments in discussions of economic policies. 
That the economic position of the United States during and after the 
war should awaken the ambition to achieve ‘‘ American results” is 
natural enough. To attribute American production to the greater 
zeal and effort of American workers, however, would, in many ways, 
be disadvantageous to the German worker’s bargaining power. In 
the absence of direct knowledge, the workers’ representatives were 
unable to measure the accuracy of this current interpretation of 
American production. 

The task of the investigating commission was twofold: (1) The 
immediate task of examining the American workers’ alleged greater 
intensity of work as explanatory of the production results which stand 
to America’s credit. In a sense, this was also the question of the 
contribution of Taylor methods to American production. (2) The 
broader task of ascertaining the real causes of the scale of American 
production, and of examining these causes with a view to their 


adaptibility to German conditions and their possible result upon the 
position of German labor. 


Output per Worker in United States and Germany 


HE commission defined a “worker’s output” as “the quantity 
produced per man in a given working period and at a given bodily 
exertion.” The quantitative measure of production, in terms of 


a 





99/ merikareise deutscher Gewerkschaftsfiihrer. Berlin, Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. 
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elimination of waste motion through the provision of mechanical 
equipment. 


Industries in Which Output of German Worker Equals That of American Worker 





In certain industries and plants the material conditions for work 
(material, machinery, etc.) do not differ from similar ones in Germany, 
and in these cases comparison may be made of the physical intensity 
of work. In the clothing industry, for example, the commission 
found the intensity of work to be the same in both countries. In tis 








' 2 Such as nourishment of the worker, adaptation to the work, hygiene of shop, uniformity of product, 
quantity of production, quality of raw material, state of machinery, etc. 
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pieces, units of weight, or length was rejected, since extraneous cop. 9 ind¥ 
ditions have a vital influence on the output of the individual laborer: I grea 

As the result of its observation in factories and shops, the com. 9 plat 
mission came to the conclusion that “‘the higher output of American 9 imp 
industries and also the generally higher efficiency achieved by tho ¥ fout 
American worker are not due to the greater physical intensity of § mec 
work. * * * It is the difference in production methods which §& ind’ 
leads to difference in results.” effic 


in a number of industries no difference in intensity of work or jn 9 but 
output as compared with Germany was discovered. In those indus. Ine 
tries in which differences in output were found, the differences wer. ¥ si! 
attributed by the commission, not to greater intensity of work on the 9 12' 
part of the worker, but to natural conditions and the technical organ). J b2' 
zation of the industry. sey 
Industries in Which Output of American Worker Exceeds That of German Worker m 
The commission found that in certain of the building trades the An 
output of the American worker exceeds that of the German worker, WO 
Thus, the output of the American mason working on a steel skeleton | 
is greater than that of the German mason. The commission was of c0) 
the opinion that this is due to the difference in working methods and At 
in the task. The American mason is engaged merely in filling the 78 
steel structure, the outlines of his work being given; the German ur 
mason works without such help. Again, jobs such as the mixing of Ay 
mortar and the getting of stones are performed by the German 
mason; in America they are attended to by special workers. In th 
Germany much effort is wasted because of working at too low or too it 
high a level; in America the movable scaffold permits an easy position m 
and easier work. A similar contrast is found in the work of men p 
engaged in buildmg foundations. The pouring of concrete, cus- te 
tomary in America, is a more’ rapid operation than the European ti 
method of stamping it; in America the combination of the concrete . 
mixer with mechanical.pouring devices capable of reaching the whole p 
working place eliminates the wasteful carrying of the heavy mass to 
the forms. In other construction operations, the American worker 
does not exhaust himself in digging and shoveling but often merely 
corrects the heavy labor performed by machine. It is obvious, then, t 
that the differences in output are due, in these cases, not to greater t 
physical intensity of work but to greater specialization, the worker 
confining himself to his specifie task and performing no “‘side’’ jo)s, 
to greater use of machinery, especially for heavy work, and to the 
f 
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industry the intensity was pronounced by the commission to be 
oreater than that observed at the mounting conveyors of the Ford 
niants. Im both cases any increase of intensity was considered 
impossible by the commission. Interestingly enough, the commission 
found the cause of the great working pressure to be the lag of the 
mechanical organization of both the American and German clothing 
industries behind other industries. The sewing machine is not an 
eficient piece of machinery if judged by modern standards, sewing 
hut one piece at a time and necessitating much human guidance. 
Increase of productivity has therefore been limited. Even the divi- 
sion of the making of a man’s coat into 64 operations and the mechan- 
vation of individual processes (buttonhole making, cutting, etc.) 
have not been sufficient to offset the lack of technical advance in the 
sewing department of the industry. 

Similar conclusions are reached as regards the furniture industry, 
machine shops, drafting, and other lines of work. 

Industries in which mechanization has progressed equally far in 
America and in Germany reveal, then, no difference in the output per 
worker and no difference in exertion required on the part of labor. 

Larger output is at times correlated with supervision. But the 
commission found that supervision plays by no means the réle in the 
American shop customarily assigned to it. Rather, the shop organi- 
zation and the production technique seem to make much supervision 
unnecessary. It is not meant that supervision does not exist in 
American industries; that there are no employers who make use of 
pace setters to induce greater speed on the part of the other workers; 
that the reaching of a set minimum output is never a condition for 
jurther employment or the payment of the minimum wage. These 
methods are used. But, in the commission’s opinion, they are em- 
ployed by the less efficient concerns, backward in equipment and 
technical organization. This fact supports the point of view main- 
tained by the commission that the greater productivity can not be 
attributed to greater exertion, either voluntary or induced, on the 
part of the worker. 

Speed of Machines 


(t remains to be seen whether and to what extent the worker can 
be driven to greater exertion by the machine. The commission holds 
that the speed of a machine can not be changed arbitrarily to induce 
greater physical effort on the part of the worker. The machine being 
only a part of the production process as a whole, its relation to that 
process can not be changed at will. ‘‘The speed of the machinery 
stands in a fixed relation te the degree of organization of the 
industry.” 

This consideration is all the more of interest to the delegation 
because the speed of American machinery is often assumed to be very 
high as compared with that of European machinery. But the com- 
mission conciuded that where American speed is actually higher, it is 
the result of natural conditions. Thus, machinery designed to over- 
come distances, such as railroads, do often operate at higher than the 
European speed. One cause for this is the nature of the roadbed. 
Going pretty much in a straight line, over a long stretch of flat terri- 
tory, with few stations in the thinly populated sections of the prairie 
States, the train can attain a high speed; that of the continental train 
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is decreased by frequent turns, frequent stops, and rapid alternatioy 
of mountains and flat country. Better roads and the use of these hy 
automobile traffic almost exclusively make transportation by auto. 
mobile easier than in Europe. As to the machines in factories, how. 
ever, no difference of speed was observed in the case of machinery 
similar for both countries. ; 

As a special mechanical device for inducing higher output on the 
part of the worker, the conveyor belt gives such different results th, 
conclusion is difficult. Im some cases the workers are obliged to exer; 
themselves to the utmost, while in others much less effort is required 
and much Jess fatigue results. Maximum utilization of the worker's 
physical powers was noticed in the packing rooms of the mail-order 
houses and in the Chicago meat-packing plants. On the other hand. 
workers in a plant manufacturing boxes for radios pronounced Fiiro- 
pean and American working speed to be similar (they had recently 
come from Germany where they had been employed on identical 
work). 

The commission found that where the worker operates more than 
one machine in America the work is largely the supervision of ma- 
chines so perfected as to perform the tasks almost automatically: 
comparison of American and German conditions thus became 
impossible. 

Of the practice of requiring workers, even skilled workers, to 
perform all sorts of side jobs the commission found no trace. The 
tendency was rather to confine the worker to his main job with con- 
sequent good results in output. 

Methods of wage payments were found to have no decisive influence 
on American rates of production and to offer no explanation for them. 
They were found to differ little, if any, from German methods 
used. 

In sum, the commission found that American rates of output per 
worker can not be attributed to greater exertion on the part of the 
worker due to any of the following: 

(a) Personal greater effort. 

(b) Supervision. 

(c) Acceleration of machinery. 

(d) Use of special machinery (such as the conveyor belt). 

(e) Attendance of several machines by one worker. 

(f) Performance of “‘side” jobs in addition to main job. 

(g) Method of wage payment. 


Technical Organization the Vital Factor 


The Taylor method has been suggested as the solution of the prob- 
lem of increasing the output per worker. But this method has under- 
gone considerable modification. The worker no longer holds the 
central position in the consideration of the problem of output. 
Plant organization is now emphasized as the important factor. The 
difference between the two methods of approach becomes evident 
from the mere enumeration of the items which must be considered 
in the latter. In addition to the usual questions of raw materials, 
equipment, and labor force, arise those of costs of management, 
transportation of raw material within the factory, selling organization, 
warehousing, and length of time required for the turnover of capital 
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(from time of producing the goods to the time of its sale to the ultimate 
consumer). Characteristic of the new attempt to achieve optimum 
results, in contrast to the older attempt to achieve maximum results, 
is the effort to produce as much as possible with the least possible 
materials and labor. Two ways are open, by no means mutually 
exclusive; the one way is the way of technical advance, the other 
that of well-developed organization. 

The commission found in the American plants visited less strange 
machinery than it had expected. Although differences exist, the 
report emphasizes that differences in mechanical equipment do not 
develop accidentally. ‘‘There must be definite tasks before the 
need, and, with it, the possibility of solution can develop.” 
“Machines then are a consequence, not a cause, and as such they 
demand other causal conditions.” Neither as a means of increasing 
the worker’s effort nor as a means for increasing production without 
creater effort on the part of the worker do machines give an explana- 
tion for the high production rate per worker in the United States. 

The technical organization as illustrated in the automobile industry 
is achieved largely by means of two mechanical devices—the con- 
veyor belt and the mounting conveyor. The conveyor belt is the 
means not onlyof bringing to the worker the materials for his work 
but of insuring a continuous “flowing production.” The underlying 
reason for such a development is of course the infinite subdivision of 
jobs, and the adaptation of machinery to the performance of the 
single small operations. The mounting conveyor, fulfilling a dif- 
ferent function, is used in the assembling of the finished parts. It, 
too, depends upon extensive specialization of the jobs. In both 
cases, complete analysis and integration of the production process 
is necessary. In both cases the chief function of the belt is not 
speeding up, but elimination of waste and the cutting down of pro- 
duction costs. The effecting of savings by the elimination of costs 
is not confined to the actual producing costs but is extended to all 
costs bound up with the rate of turnover of the necessary capital. 
And here the contrast becomes clear between the German method 
of decreasing costs by reducing the pay roll, and the American 
method of decreasing costs by reducing expenditures as a whole. 



























Rate of Production in the Two Countries 





A HIGH rate of production is made possible by mass production, 
and this in turn depends upon uniformity in commodities pro- 
duced and a high purchasing power on the part of the consumer. 

As regards uniformity of commodities, the commission found that 
standardization in America has not progressed to the extent generally 
assumed in Europe. As many as 54 types of marketable automobiles 
are manufactured, for instance, and Ford himself has as many as 
seven makes. Uniformity must then be sought not so much in the 
finished products as in the elements which make up the finished goods. 

Since the purchasing power of the workers is derived almost 
exclusively from their wages, the commission studied wage incomes 
in the United States for the purpose of comparing the worker’s 
purchasing power here and in Germany, and so of obtaining an 
explanation of the scale of production for which it had already found 
the technical explanation. 
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Comparison of Money Wages in United States and Germany 
COMPARISON of wages paid in a number of American oc). 


pations with wages paid in similar occupations in Germany 
cast light upon the general statement that wages are higher in ihe 
United States than in European countries. The comparison wa, 
made for selected trades, taking, for the United States, the unig, 
scale paid in 19 cities and the average wages paid in individ), 
industries in September, 1924, and for Germany, the highest unin, 
rate paid, in the corresponding occupations, in the whole of Germany. 
The comparison was made, first, for skilled and strongly organize, 
trades. The union minimum wages correspond, for these groups, 
with the average wage rate in the locality, so that the wage chose; 
was representative. To illustrate: Printers’ minimum wages in the 
United States amount, at their best (New York), to five times the 
highest wage paid to printers in Germany; at their worst (Phil 
adelphia), they are equal to four times the German maximum way 
Similar comparisons were made for seven trades: Printers, ele 
tricians, carpenters and joiners, masons, masons’ helpers, painters, 
and mortar carriers. Union minimum wages in the United State, 
are found to be, on the average, more than four times as high as the 
maximum union rates paid in Germany. 
Comparison was next made for 25 trades and industries not so 
strongly unionized. ‘The metal workers’ hourly union rate fluctu- 
ated, in the large number of towns visited by the commission, between 
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$0.90 and $1.10 per hour, the Detroit rate being still higher. Com a 
parison with the hourly wages of the German metal workers (0.9) ioe 
mark *) shows that the American rate is four times as great as th 
the German rate. But because of the smaller degree of unioniza- Ki 
tion among the metal workers, the union rate is not the average !ocu! pe 
rate. When checked against the wages actually paid in the industry (di 
as a whole, the ratio between the American and German. wages is bhi: 
somewhat less.. In this group of industries the commission found bs 
that the difference between the average wages actually paid and the dk 
union scale was much greater than, for instance, was the case in the j 
building and printing trades where the effect of the union wage is fo 
felt by a much greater proportion of all those employed in the trade. th 
Nevertheless, even in the less organized indusiries, average wages \ 
were still several times larger than the German top wages in these a 
same industries * (women’s wages in the automobile industry three ‘} 
times as large, cotton textile industry three to three and one-lailf S, 
times as large, etc.). E 





The unskilled and almost wholly unorganized groups examined by 
the commission included the railroad day laborers, the workers in 
the petroleum industry, and those in the canning factories. The 
railroad day laborers earn less than $3 a day, and the wages of the 
unskilled workers in the oil refineries and in the canning factories 
are lower still. For the last two categories no statistical data are 
given in the report; the commission’s conclusions are the result of 


















3’ Mark at par =238 cenis. 
* Comparison was made with the nominal German union rates. An additional 12 per cent over and 
above the union rates is assumed to cover all possible higher payments in the German trades. ‘These 
corrected wages were compared with the wages given by the National Industrial Conference Board. Allow- 
ance was made for the faci that the noninelusien of overtime and meee rates depress the figures, while 
noninclusion of home work and wages in smail or badly paying shops raise the figures unduly. 
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observation. But even these wages are several times higher than 
the German wages in these same occupations. 

in general the commission concluded that “wherever our travels 
od us, * ™ * however different the industries studied were, 
ihe prevailing impression was] that not only do the skilled workers 
arn four times as much, and more, than the corresponding German 
yorkers, but that this relation between wages obtains also for a 
large portion of unskilled workers.’’® 


Comparison of Cost of Living and Real Wages 


“~ONSIDERATION of wages by themselves and their comparison 

- with wages in other countries do not permit sufficient insight 
into the workers’ position. Wages acquire real meaning only in 
their relation to prices and their interpretation in terms of the workers’ 
purchasing power. A comparison of the real wages in the two coun- 
iries is, however, impossible without some preliminary qualifica- 
ions. The consumption which constitutes the American and 
German minimum existence standards is different for the two 
countries. The use of the prices of potatoes and of rye bread, staple 
articles in the German case, is meaningless for a comparison of the 
German and American budgets, since rye bread is more expensive in 
the United States and potatoes are much less important in the 
worker’s budget. In the same way the foods consumed by the 
American laborer’s family give no basis for comparing the two 
budgets. The method adopted by the commission was to take the 
price, in Milwaukee, of individual commodities and to calculate 
the number of hours of an unskilled laborer’s work which would be 
required for their purchase. The commodities considered include 
articles of clothing, rents (rooms and flats), coal, and board per week 
(dinner only) in an average restaurant. The average amount of 
taxes paid by the worker living on the standard in question was added. 

Comparison of prices resulted in two conclusions: First, that “for 
clothing and food the absolute prices are scarcely higher and in 
part lower [in the United States than in Germany]”; second, that 
for other items—housing, heat, etc.—the American prices are above 
the German ones. The main difference lies in the fact that the 
American worker can, for his higher wage, buy more than the German 
worker of like category. If compared on a monetary basis only, 
the price of a three-room flat is lower in Germany than in the United 
States. But the German worker of the best-paid group, were he to 
rent this flat, would have to spend on it half or two-thirds of his in- 
come, while the American skilled worker would pay a much smaller— 
and more easily payable—portion of his earnings. 

In order to arrive at an evaluation of the relative positions, as con- 
sumers, of the American and German worker, the commission also 
compared the American and German estimates of the portion of 
earnings absorbed by the various components of the existence 
minimum standard. The bases of estimates are, for America, a 





'No attempt was made to compare earnings of workers in very low-paid occupations, because of the 
absence of statistical material and the difficulty of even determining the ——- of that portion of the 


Working population. Lack of statistical information for other sections of the country and for certain 
trades restricted the conclusions reached in the main to the industrial centers of the Northeast and 
lo the occupations influenced directly or indirectly by unionization. 
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yearly income of $1,100 (regarded as an “existence minimum ”’), anq 
the “existence minimum” for Germany (figures not given). The 
estimates are as follows: 


ESTIMATED PROPORTION SPENT FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS OF BUDGET IN GER? 


ANY 
AND IN AMERICA ANY 








| American 
| estimate 
for 

| America 
eee : } 40 
Clothing. m tll i8 
Housing__.__- 19 
Rs a ee a eee SS Sa ak 10 eg I —s 6 
Miscellaneous J chc dd clcbiny cabd AA bed ote es 17 





If we remember that the American wage is much higher than the 
German wage and that not much difference exists between 
American and German prices of food, it becomes clear thai 
American standard of living is higher; that food consumption can be 
larger and the food better; that consumption of commodities othe 
than food can also be greater, especially since the higher prices of 
these other commodities are more than compensated in America by 
the higher income. | 

But are the wages of American labor at or above the “exis 
minimum level”? <A tabulation of average hourly and weekly wac 
for 23 industries, given in the report, contains a calculation of these 
wages as yearly wages, the year being taken as full 52 \ 
Under these most favorable conditions only two industries of 
fail to provide their workers with at least $1,100; six industries 
exceed $1,100 by $250 or less; and four reach the “health and decency 
level” of $1,600-$1,700. 

Observation and statistics—of wages, way of life, and cos 
living—led the commission to the conclusion that: First, non 
wages for skilled labor and for much of the unskilled labor are ! 
two to five times as high as German wages, the higher and more 
uniform wages obtaining mostly in industries which are unionized or 
which benefit indirectly from unionization; second, average real 
wages are about two and a half times as high as average real waves 
in Germany. 

“These higher real wages,” the commission concludes, “are not 
to be looked upon as the result of high production. The contrary 
is the case. * * * ‘The opening up of the national market by the 
creation of high purchasing power among the mass of the population 
is the secret of American industry. * * * Out of this practice 
the marvels of technique and the organization of work grew almost 
spontaneously.” 


Productivity of Employees of Government Printing Office 


HE annual report of the Public Printer upon the work of the 
United States Government Printing Office for the year 1{26 


gives some interesting data regarding the increased output 
per employee during the past few years. The report states that in 
the last six years the efficiency of employees has increased and the 
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improvement of equipment has been greater than during any similar 
period of the history of the office. The value of the product for the 
six-year period, 1921-1926, was computed at $66,181,939, as com- 
pared with $58,161,481 for the six years 1915-1920, the createst 
production record up to that time, ee as it did, the vast 
amount of extra work required during the World War. This increase 
of more than $8,000,000 in the product was made with an average 
of 340 fewer employees than were on the rolls during the six years 
1915-1920. Further evidence of the greater efficiency of the em- 
ployees during the last six years is furnished by the record of the 
typesetting-machine operators, whose hourly production averages 
increased from 3,782 ems for linotype operators and 4,835 ems for 
monotype keyboard operators in 1921 to 4,559 and 6,265 ems, 
respectively, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. For the last 
six months of 1926 the linotype average was 4,802 ems per hour 
and the monotype average 7,998 ems per hour. 

The largest gain of the year was in composition, with a total 
of 2,158,890,100 ems of type set by the printing division. This 
was an increase of 30,495,400 ems over the preceding year, which 
in turn had added 83,729,800 to the total set in 1924. The greater 
composition for 1926 was accomplished with 140 fewer employees 
on the rolls and 1,328 less hours of overtime work in the linotype 
and monotype sections than during the year 1925. The apprentices 
alone set 87,416,700 ems of type during the year. 

Except for the apprentice section and the small amount of com- 
position by the hand and job sections, machines were used to set 
this enormous quantity of type. The report estimates that a force 
of 1,200 compositors would be required to set by hand the quantity 
of type produced annually by the 377 machines in the Government 
Printing Office. 

The linotype operators attained an average of 4,559 ems per 
hour for the fiscal year, an increase of 388 ems per hour over their 
1925 average and 854 ems per hour more than the average for the 
five years 1916-1920. The monotype keyboard operators increased 
their average to 6,265 ems per hour for the year, a gain of 493 ems 
per hour over the 1925 average and 1,419 ems per hour more than 
the average for the five years 1916-1920. 

Since a detailed system was adopted a year ago for recording and 
reporting the work of the monotype casting machines, the produc- 
tion of that section has increased considerably. The units cast per 
hour from November, 1925, to April, 1926, averaged 3,852, while 
from July to December, 1926, the average increased to 4,320 units 
cast perhour. The percentage of production hours was 54, which com- 
pares favorably with casting machines in commercial printing plants. 








Collection of Wage Claims by Colorado Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ' 


N the biennium 1925-1926 the work of the Colorado Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in connection with the collection of wage claims sub- 
stantially increased. While there is actually no legal authority 

for such activity by that bureau, the very nature of these claims, 





mae Bureau of Labor Statistics. Twentieth biennial report, 1925-1926. Denver, 1926. 
p. ‘ 
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and the almost helpless condition of those whe apply for assistance jp 
such matters prompts that office to do all that is possible to secure for 
the claimants the payment of wages rightfully due them. 
Recourse must be had to moral suasion and it is felt that a great 
deal of the success of the bureau’s work in this connection results from 
the fact that courtesy and diplomacy are uniformly practiced by 
tee office. The majority of the cases arise from misunderstandings 
ver rates of pay and conditions of employment. In other instances 
the workers have not insisted upon periodic settlements, allowing 
their accounts to run for a long time. Other employees leave their 
jobs before the full time for which they were engaged has elapsed, 
and still other employees are presented with bad or ‘“‘short’”’ checks 
Between 15 and 20 per cent of the wage claims handled are in behalf 
of women and in most instances the amounts involved are so small 
that even the spending of carfare to collect such claims in person is 


a burden. Among the woman claimants are domestic servants and 
nurses. 


The lack of legal or statutory power has again, as in every other past biennial 


period, greatly hampered us in our dealings with employers who owe workmen 
wages. This lack of power or authority has also in very many instances put 
us in a bad light with claimants who seem to be obsessed with the idea that 
“labor must be paid,” hence the labor commissioner should go right out and 
secure the money, forgetting all about the justice or injustice of the claim. The 
consequence is, that no matter how right the claimant may be, and no matter 
how wrong the defendant may be, and no matter how promptly the labor 
department decides that the money is owing and should be paid, there is nothing 
that can be done by this depart ment to enforce such a decision. 

Notwithstanding this serious limitation and the general difficulties which 
inevitably surround every ciaim presented, the department during the past 
two years secured the payment or settlement of more than half the claims pre- 
sented at the counter in person and those sent to us by mail. 


Every case is promptly handled. Whenever possible a personal 
representative of the office is sent to investigate and to secure imme- 
diate payment if this can be accomplished. In the majority of 
cases, however, a final settlement is not effected through personal 
contact until a ‘large number of trips are made. 

This work is done without charge. ‘It is probably a conservative 
estimate to state that claimants have during the last two years, 
os from $10,000 to $15,000 by the free work of the department of 
abor 

The 1,163 claims collected for the biennium 1925-1926 aggregated 
$41,903.68 and averaged $36 per claim. ‘This indicates clearly that 
it is the worker with the small amount due him for his work who 
is really the one who needs the aid of the State, and is a strong 
argument for the adoption of a law setting up a small claims court. 
lt is believed that almost every one of the 1,000 unsettled claims 
(filed in the same biennium) could have been adjusted by such a 
tribunal.” 

The report contains a draft of such a law and commends it to the 
careful consideration of the State legislature. 
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Recent Decisions Relative to the Minimum Wage 


ry(HE minimum wage law of the State of Arkansas (No. 191, Acts of 
a 1915) was applicable to female workers of allages. It fixed an ab- 
solute statutory minimum of $1.25 per day for all female workers 

with six months’ practical experience, and $1 per day for inexperienced 
workers. In a case recently before the Supreme Court on appeal 
from the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Arkansas, this statute was declared unconstitutional without 
written opinion, sustaining the judgment of the court below to the 
same effect, Mr. Justice Brandeis dissenting. The case was entitled 
Donham v. West-Nelson Manufacturing Co. (1927) (47 Sup. Ct. 343). 

The company named was engaged in the manufacture of overalls, 
jumpers, shirts, and other work clothing, and was prosecuted for 
violation of the act. From a decision holding the act unconstitu- 
tional, W. H. Donham, as prosecuting attorney for the sixth judicial 
circuit of the State of Arkansas, brought this appeal to the Supreme 
Court, where the judgment was affirmed on the authority of Adkins 
y. Children’s Hospital (261 U.S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394), in which an 
act of Congress applicable to the District of Columbia was held 
unconstitutional; and Murphy v. Sardell (269 U. S. 530, 46 Sup. 
Ct. 22), which decided adversely the constitutionality of the Arizona 
law. It may be noted that the law applicable to the District of 
Columbia created a wage board for the fixing of minimum rates, 
while that of Arizona resembled the Arkansas statute in having a 
statutory standard. 

An interesting contrast to these decisions is the action of the 
appeal court at Victoria, British Columbia, on December 2, 1926, 
sustaining the male minimum wage act of that Province. (Rex v. 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), Canada Labor Gazette, 
January, 1927, p. 120.) This act, as the title indicates, extends the 
riers of of the minimum wage to male workers, a prior enactment 
having applied the principle to females. The administrative board 
had fixed rates for the lumber industry and the employer here ob- 
jected that the board had no power to fix rates for industries, but 
for occupations throughout the Province, as for instance engineers, 
blacksmiths, etc., regardless of the industry in which employed. 
The court held that in its opinion the act ‘‘contemplates successive 
orders and admits of the fixing of minimum wages for all employees 
engaged in occupations connected with particular industries. It 
would be difficult otherwise to give effect to the peculiar circum- 
stance of separate employers contemplated by the act.” 
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Minimum Wage Developments in Massachusetts 


HE Minimum Wage Commission of Massachusetts continues jts 
activities, reaching out to the new industries of boot and shoo 
cutstock and findings, and electrical machinery and supplies 

for which boards are to be appointed. 

This action is taken contemporaneously with the coming into effec 
of the decree relative to toys, games, and sporting-goods occupation, 
effective March 1, 1927; while the decree relative to jewelry and 
related lines became effective January Ist of the present year. 

Another line of action in which the commission recently has en- 
gaged is the publication of a number of firms for noncompliance 
[t may be recalled that a few years ago the Boston Transcript refwsed 
to accept for publication the list of names of noncomplying employers 
furnished it by the commission, and an effort was made to secure an 
order of the court compelling such action, such provision having } 
attempted in the statute. The court held this provision unconstitw- 
tional, but the commission has found no difficulty in securing 
desired publicity for its lists of recalcitrant employers, four Boston 
papers of wide circulation having published during the early month: 
of this year thus far notices of 38 such firms. Of these 26 were 
laundries in 7 localities and 5 were paper box manufacturers in 5 
localities. Two were manufacturers of druggists’ preparatio: 
proprietary medicines, and chemical compounds; one each in cannine 
preserving, and minor lines of confectionery, men’s furnishing 
and women’s clothing; two candy firms were also given publicity 
December. 

This method of inducement stands out in marked contrast in 
way of such activities as above noted with the repeated accou 
that come to hand of the practical elimination of the compulsory 1!a\ 
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Sick Leave with Pay for Factory Workers 


STUDY by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the various 
* personnel activities carried on by industrial establishments, 
. the field work of which was finished in the summer of 1926, 
included the collection of information as to the extent to which 
sick leave with pay is granted to factory workers or other workers 

n hourly rates of pay. 

W hile sick leave with pay is quite generally granted to office workers 
and often very generous provision is made in cases of protracted 
illness, it is not usual to pay other workers during incapacity because 
of sickness. In a large number of establishments provision is made 
through the benefit association, or in connection with the group 
insurance plan, for payment for sickness and nonindustrial accidents, 
and the det ails of the various industrial insurance features which are 
either paid entirely or are materially assisted by the employer will 
form a separate section of the completed report. In a number of 
cases, however, firms were found to have a definite plan covering 

allowances for ‘sickness which was independent of the insurance or 
benefit plans. 

Quite a number of employers report that cases are treated on their 
merits and that liberal compensation is paid in certain cases, but 
there were 14 companies which reported that a definite policy was 
followed in providing payment in ease of sickness. These included 
7 manufacturing companies, 5 public utilities, 1 building management 
company, and a marble quarry. The latter company grants sick leave 
with pay to employees after three years’ service, the proportion of the 
wages paid varying from 35 to 50 per cent according to length of 
service, with a maximum of $15 per week. The length of time for 
which payments are made was not reported. 

A building management company on the west coast allows six 
weeks’ wages during the year to all employees, to begin after the third 
day of sickness. An establishment manufacturing pharmaceutical 
supplies pays average earnings for 200 hours after five years’ service. 
A company manufacturing electrical supplies will grant sick leave to 
piece or hourly workers in meritorious cases, but the payments may 
not exceed $100 in any 12-month period, and a large meat- packing 
plant gives employees with from 2 to 15 years’ service one-fourth of 
their wages for four weeks, during which period they are carried on the 
plant pay roll; for the next 12 weeks the payments are made by the 
social service division, and after that if the case is meritorious it is 
referred to members of the company. After 15 years’ service sick 
employees of this company are kept on half pay and in the case of 
employees who have been with the company 20 years or over full pay 
is given for an indefinite period. 

A company manufacturing straw hats gives one-half pay for four’ 
weeks after the first week's sickness and one-third pay for four 
weeks longer after 5 years’ employment; 10 weeks’ pay at the same 
rate after 10 years’ service; and one-half pay for 10 months after 
30 years’ service. 
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A canning company in the Middle West which has a very pro. 
gressive policy of industrial relations, and in which all regular ey. 
ployees are on a sal«ry basis, pays the salaries of all sick and injured 
employees in full until the employees’ sickness committee or the 
nurse reports them able to return to work. In the case of chronic 
illness, full salary is paid for 8 weeks, half pay for 4 weeks, and quarter 
pay for another 4 weeks. 

One company with many properties in different sections of the 
country has a general plan of annuities and benefits which is main- 
tained entirely by the company. The company pays for sickness and 
accidents not incurred in the line of duty one-half wages, varying 
from six weeks after one year’s service to 52 weeks for employees 
whose term of service has been 10 years and over. 

A machine shop in the South with a large number of colored em. 
ployees pays for cases of sickness and injury of its employees which 
are not covered by the workmen’s compensation law. Payments 
are made upon recommendation of the plant physician or of a physi- 
cian approved by the company, amounting to half the wages with a 
maximum of $1.35 per day. The payments begin after six days and 
may not exceed 90 days for one illness or more than 180 days in any 
calendar year. It is required that employees receiving these pay- 
ments obtam proper medical and surgical attention. 

A number of the companies providing electric light and power in 
different sections of the country pay their hourly rated employees 
during absence from work because of sickness, the usual rate being 
half pay and the period varying according to the length of service. 
One of these companies pays 10 per cent of annual earnings to en- 
ployees in the service of the company one year and less than two 
years, the amount paid increasing to 65 per cent of yearly earnings 
after 12 years’ employment with the company. If an employee has 
received from the company during any 12 months’ period 65 per cent 
of his annual salary while absent from work on account of illness, his 
case may be referred to the pension committee for investigation and 
recommendation to the president of the company. 

A general plan of sickness disability benefits covers the operations 
of another public utility company in its different branches throughout 
the country. According to the provisions of the plan payments are 
made after two years’ employment. The payments are based on the 
employee’s rate of pay, exclusive of overtime, at the time the disability 
began and amount to full pay for 4 weeks and half pay for 9 weeks 
if the term of employment has been 2 to 5 years; full pay for 13 weeks 
and half pay for 13 weeks for employment of 5 to 10 years; and full 
pay for 13 weeks and half pay for 39 weeks if the term of employment 
has been 10 years and over. 


—_po.oqr— 


Health Conditions Among American and Canadian Waze 
Earners : 


HE Statistical Bulletin, January, 1927, published by the Metro- 
= politan Life Insurance Co., gives the mortality statistics for 
1926 among the more than 17,000,000 industrial policyholders 

of that company. These policyholders form more than one-seventh 
of the entire population and more than one-fourth of the urban 
population of the United States and Canada, and the death rate 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS AMONG WAGE EARNERS 35 


among this group is, therefore, indicative of health conditions among 
the general population. 

The number of deaths at ages 1 year and over, in 1926, was 151,343, 
giving ® death rate of 8.8 per 1,000, which was only 4.4 per cent 
more than the rate for 1925, the best year recorded. The general 
improvement in health conditions among the industrial population 
is shown by the fact that in 1926 the death rate was 29.5 per cent 
below the rate in 1911. 

The latest mortality figures available for the entire country are 


a for the year 1925. For the period 1911 to 1925 the death rate in 


the general population declined only 15 per cent, while among the 
Metropolitan industrial policyholders the decline amounted to 32.5 
per cent, more than twice the reduction in the rate among the people 
asa whole. The actual saving in lives among the industrial policy- 
holders for the period 1911-1925, over and above the saving ex- 
pected from the decline in mortality among the general population, 
was 240,744. 

There has also been a greater extension of the life span among the 
industrial policyholders, as in 1925 the gain amounted to 8.88 years 
over the life expectancy in the two years 1911 and 1912 combined, 
the expectation of life at birth among the industrial group being 
55.51 years in 1925. 

The health record for 1926 was unfavorably affected by the preva- 
lence of influenza during the first four months of the year, which 
was reflected in the death rates for influenza and pneumonia and 
also in the mortality from heart disease, chronic Bright’s disease, 
and cerebral hemorrhage, an increase in the deaths from chronic 
degenerative diseases having followed the earlier outbreaks of 
influenza. 

“Best records’’ were established for a number of the diseases 
which are important from the public health standpoint, including 
typhoid, scarlet fever, and diphtheria. The death rate for tubercu- 
losis was below 100 per 100,000 for the second time in the history 
of the American and Canadian industrial populations, and while it 
was slightly above the rate in 1925 the difference was so slight that 
it was not considered discouraging. 

Among the diseases which showed increased mortality rates were 
cancer which reached the highest point ever recorded for the policy- 
holders’ group; diabetes which is again increasing after a decided 
decline in 1923 and 1924; the degenerative diseases, organic heart 
disease, chronic nephritis, and cerebral hemorrhage. Heart disease, 
as in every year since 1921, was the leading cause of death; and cancer 
was responsible for one death out of every 12. The death rate from 
alcoholism rose from 3 per 100,000 in 1925 to 3.7 in 1926 and was 
the highest recorded for this cause since 1917, although the mortality 
has not yet reached the rate in pre-war years. 

There was a very slight decrease in fatal accidents. The death 
Tate was 62.1 per 100,000 in 1926 as compared with 63.9 in 1925, 
but there has been no appreciable change in the number of fatal 
accidents during the past four years. The rate for accidental 
drowning was the lowest ever recorded, there was no change in the 
tate for accidental burns, the rate for railroad accidents and ma- 


chinery accidents increased slightly, and there was a small reduction 


in the number of accidental falls. 
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Toxic Effects of Ethylene Dibromide 


THE results of experiments showing the toxic effects of ethylen 
dibromide, a constituent of ethyl gasoline, are published in , 
recent issue of Public Health Reports.’ The experiment. 

which indicate that ethylene dibromide is very poisonous, were carried 
out on guinea pigs and rats and the results show that precaution jg 
necessary to prevent poisoning in its manufacture. 

Ethylene dibromide is a colorless, volatile, emulsifiable liquid wit} 
an odor similar to chloroform. It is msoluble in water but soluble iy 
alcohol, ether, and gasoline. 

The animal experiments consisted of inhalation tests on guinea pig; 
and painting the skin of rats. Nine guinea pigs subjected to vapor 
concentrations of commercial ethylene dibromide by single exposy 
varying from 30 minutes for 0.8 per cent in air to 150 minutes fo; 
per cent, died within 6 to 18 hours; while from 0.25 cubic centin« 
to 1 cubic centimeter of commercial and purified ethylene dibromide 
painted on the skin of six rats over an area of 2 square centineters 
produced death in a period varying from 6 to 18 hours. 

No attempt was made to determine the lethal dose of ethy! dibro. 
mide either as a result of mhalation or by skin absorption, but when 
the results were compared with those obtained in experiments with 
lead tetraethy! it appeared that the two compounds were of neariy 
equal toxicity. Ethylene dibromide is not an accumulative type of 
poison as is lead tetraethyl and its use does not, therefore, prescut 
as great a health hazard. ‘The principal hazards as regards the 
of ethylene dibromide in ethyl gasoline are in connection witii its 
manuiacture. 

The substance causes irritation of the skin and mucous membranes, 
and its action on the cells of the various organs and on the vascular 
system is that of a general poison. The experiments indicate that 
it is a distinct industrial health hazard. 
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—_—_—_—<60e-0_—__—_ 
Moisture as a Causative Factor in Industrial Infections 


HE importance of moisture in the production of infections 
“pi has been demonstrated by a study of several groups of opers- 
tives in a silk mill, the results of which are reported by Dr. 
C. W. Goff in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, January, 1927 (pp. 
18-21). The operatives studied consisted of three groups who 
handled the raw silk in different processes. The silk is received in the 
mill in the form of split cocoons and waste silk from the winding 
processes, which is in a more or less dirty condition. This materia! 
is dumped into a large vat where it is boiled with soap and olive 
oil for a short time, after which it is dried in large steam ovens. |n 
the next process it is put through a series of combings at which time 
it is sprayed and handled in a slightly dampened state, while in the 
third process, which is another series of combings and cardings, inore 
moisture is necessary and the hands of the operatives are continually 
damp or actually wet. 





— 


_1United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Feb.‘11, 1927. Toxic effects of ethylene 
dibromide, by B. G. H. Thomas and W. P. Yant, pp. 370-375. 
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There were six operatives in the first group, two of whom developed 
infections of the hands or forearm, which followed lacerations sustained 
during work. Among the 44 workers in the second group there were 
60 injuries with 31 infections. ‘Twenty-five workers in this group had 
no demonstrable infection. In the third group of 41 workers there was 
a total of 151 injuries to the hands or forearms, with 117 infections of 
varying degrees of severity, and there were only 5 of this group of 
workers who did not sustain any infection. 

The incidence of infection, therefore, is shown to be highest in the 
last group, whose hands and forearms were subjected to a continual 
softening from the wet material. The workers in the first group, 
who handle the material directly from the bales, do not come into 
direct contact with it during the washing and drying process as they 
use gloves and applicators and their hands and arms are consequently 
not in a wet condition, while the second group, although subjected 
to some moisture, has very much less than the third group. 

Silk winders’ dermatosis occurring among silk workers in France 
is a moderately severe affection which has been ascribed by one 
writer to the dead chrysalis with its decomposition products, which 
irritate the hands of the worker, the condition being aggravated by 
the softening processes of the water, and by another writer to the 
presence of a mite which is a parasite of the cocoon. 

The silk material handled by the second and third group of workers 
in the mill studied is boiled and is practically sterile, but sticks, rollers, 
and machines are not sterilized and may offer a constant source of 
infection though apparently not an important one and there is 
another source of infection through the workers wiping their wet 
hands on their overalls or on soiled towels or rags. The writer 
regards the possibility of infection by the decomposition products of 
the chrysalis or fine parasites as of probable importance and also 
considers this may be an important element in dclavinns the healing 
of infections and of noninfected injuries to the hands and forearms. 

The proportion of infections of injuries to hands and arms varied 
from 78 per cent in the third to 50 per cent in the second group and 
33 per cent in the first group, the amount of infection being in direct 
relation to the degree of moisture of the material and the hands of the 
workers which was the only variable factor of any practical impor- 
tance. It has been shown that there is an order of micrococc us 
always present in the lowest layers of the skin and that they become 
much more active and produce all types of infections when moisture 
is present in quantities sufficient to soften the hands. 

As a result of the severity of the infections found in the groups of 
operatives studied, the writer concludes that moisture must play a 
ereater part than is generally realized in the production of industrial 
infections. 





=—_ eo eo 


Carbon Monoxide, a Common Peril 


N ARTICLE by Edwin E. Fisher in Safety Engineering, Febru- 
ary, 1927, on the danger of poisoning from carbon monoxide, 
shows the wide extent of this hazard. bast’ 

Carbon monoxide (CO) is an extremely active gas which is cease- 
lessly endeavoring to find one more atom of oxygen and thus form 
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earbon dioxide. In contrast with some gases which are chemically 
inert at normal temperatures but which become violently active be 
high temperatures, carbon monoxide readily combines with oxy 
at, “ordinary temperature, and this proper ty makes i it highly atten rus 
inhaled, as it finds the oxygen it seeks in the hemoglobin oi the 
plood. 
Carbon monoxide is the product of incomplete combustion of any 
carbonaceous material, and will not be formed if sufficient oxygen 


present and if the process of combustion is not interrupted, as is t 
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case when flames strike relatively cold stove tops, or other fire-resisiant 
materials. The hazard is increased by the fact that the gas is in. 
visible, odorless, tasteless, and nonirritant, so that there is no way in 
which the body is warned of its presence. 

iron and steel workers are almost constantly exposed to carbon 
monoxide, as blast furnace and producer gas contain from 25 to 3) 
per cent of this gas. In mines it is present in “white damp,” ‘‘aiter 
daimp,”’ and “ powder smoke,” and it is also produced in mine fires. 

Deaths oceasionally occur from carbon monoxide in lime burning 
and charcoal making; coke plants also present their hazards, as gases 
contaiing carbon monoxide escape without the slightest. warn 
to the workers; and gas works are particularly dangerous, since 
ordinary coal or illuminating gas contains about 16 per cent carbon 
monoxide, water gas about 30 per cent, and Blau gas, 40 per cent. 
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In the garment industry there is danger of carbon monoxide froin . 
gas-heated pressing irons, as these can seldom be properly ventilated, 
and the amount of carbon monoxide discharged into the workrovin 
frequently results in chronic poisoning. 

Gas-fired type-metal heating kettles for linotype machines are pre 
frequent causes of carbon-monoxide poisoning. The symptoms oi 
chronic poisoning from the gas—headache, nausea, and a geuveral —— 
feeling of illness—are characteristic among linotype operators, and 
the cause is rarely suspected. 

Numerous deaths occur each year in small and tightly closed priva te 
garages. An automobile engine running in a closed garage will in a 
few minutes produce enough carbon monoxide to cause death. In Ma 
large or public garages deaths from the poison are less frequent, ‘ i 
there is much ‘“‘subacute”’ or “chronic’’ poisoning from breathing the 
contaminated air. An in Att iw of conditions in publie garages 
in 1923 by the New York State Department of Labor showed that 
ventilation was inadequate ineall the garages visited, not one having 
a system of artificial ventilation. Carbon monoxide was found in tie 
blood of 65.5 per cent of the workers in these gar ages. 

The writer also points out the hazards present im the homes from Ne 








living-room gas logs, hot-water heaters, kitchen gas ranges, and oil- 
burning stoves, which should always have outdoor connections. 
The Schaefer ‘prone pressure method of resuscitation’,’’ which is 
gener ally used now in such cases, is advocated by the writer, who refer 
also to the pyrotannic-acid? method for determination of Bon 


monoxide in the blood, which was developed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


























iSee Labor Review, vidi. 1922, pp. 116, 117. 
$8ee Labor Review, August, 1923, pp. 168, 169. 
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Study of Industrial Medicine by National Research Council 


= 


“iE report of the secretary to the executive board of the National 
Research Council for October and November, 1926, contains a 
statement in regard to the first meeting of the committee on 
problems in industrial “medicine which was held in Philadelphia No- 

ember 15. It was agreed by the committee that there is a need for 
organized encouragement of research in theoretical and practical 
problems in industrial medicine, and the following problems were 
recommended for immediate consideration: 


The elimination of occupational dust hazards of all kinds (such as silica, cement, 
c0 al, etc.). 

The determination of nature and extent of hazards from exposure to metal 
prod icts and methods for their abatement. 

The prevalence and causes of occupational dermatoses. 

The effects of erganic solvents and vapors upon those exposed to them in the 
course of their production or use. 

"he encouragement and professional training of physicians and others to be 
the competent advisers of industrial and mereantile establishments. 


it was decided that a report should be presented at the next meeting 
of the committee on the existing facilities, personnel, and the resources 
for research on these problems, and that brief reports should be made 
on the present state of knowledge in regard to each of the five subjects. 


—oow 
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industrial Accidents in New Hampshire, 1925 and 1926' 


rmHE table below gives the record of industrial accidents in New 
i Hampshire for 1924-25 and 1925-26, by cause of injury, as 
reported to the labor commissioner of that State under the 
provisions of the law: 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1924-25 AND 1925-26 
































1924-25 1925-26 
_Nonfatal, Nonfatal, 
Cause but causing but causing 
lossof1 | Fatal loss of 1 Fatal 
week or | week or 
more more 
Machinery: 
SIE SER ME: EE UT ST EGE CERES Oe ew EY e eee 3 Be ee ad At See SO 
Power-transmission apparatus...............-.--------- 27 2 33 i 
Metal-working machines__......................-...... 32 ECS RES: Oe Oiis docens 
I i  bulnn eeuingne EA eae ae 144 1 
Leather-working machines -....................--.-..--- 37 1 ee oa 
Paper making and products machines..._...........--- On sales See Spear 
Textile a 93 1 a i i 
i WN te od sible. Wildulnammnuddose Ee. | ST PSRER | Ry HS F Pls 
OLE AA: EY OO . . es Gees 8 RE es 
y a apparatus and miscellaneous machines -- - ---_- 46 1 5 he ae 
ehic es: 
Cars and engines, automobiles, animal-drawn vehicles - 36 2 30 1 
Nonmechanieal: 
Explosions, electricity, fire, and hot substances........- 47 3 | 64 6 
Poisonous and corrosive substances..................--- gy A se i. | 12 i 
Ce a ee ee ee ae See ree 292 2) 309 3 
Stepping on or striking against objects... .........----- 104 1 | 107 1 
Failing objects—not being handled by injured -..__.__- __2 ESSE 59 1 
EEE ALANINE 5 SO LEE CE HO 376 1 | 9 Seer ae 
I a ee Peet ol 3c Ge Sec uh Cae See gg pe ] me 
PSE Sere eee eee ee ee en ee ae | OT 24 1} 18 2 
TE ..cccenansoenspoctauetensdssengdanbale tel = 164 1 | 251 1 
as Le. « cauk <n cade ak sc Canbebeb ube teuee ad 1, 713 16 { 1, 823 8 








a addition to the above, 536 slight ‘accidents occurred i in 1924-25 
and 636 in 1925-26. 








‘New Hampshire. Bureau of Labor. Sixteenth biennial report, for the fiscal period ending June 30, 
1926. Concord, 1926, p. 15. 
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Conference on Elimination of Unnecessary Fatigue in Ind: stry 


SUMMER school featuring discussions on_ the elimination of 
A unnecessary fatigue in industry will be held at Baveno in jh, 
Italian lake region, June 19 to 25, under the auspices of th 
International Association for the Study and Improvement of Human 
Relations and Conditions in Industry, according to an announce. 
ment issued by the association. The school will be open only to 
members of the association. The chairman is Mrs. Lillian \f 
Gilbreth, consulting engineer of Montelair, N. J., and the secroetypy 
is Miss M. L. Fleddérus, honorary secretary of the associatio; 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

The subjects of the lectures are: A résumé of the history of f , 
study, including a statement of the position in the various countries: 
Work and temperament; Different mdustries and different fat 
The length of the working-day and rest periods; The elimination «| 
eye fatigue; The elimination of ear fatigue; The influence of posi, 
on the elimination of fatigue; The elimination of fatigue cau 
extremes of temperature, dust, damp, vibration, ete.; Consider: 
of the influence of indirect causes of fatigue arising from thx 
24-hour situation; and Work and self-expression. 

The languages used will be English, French, and German. 

The International Association for the Study and Improvem 
Human Relations and Conditions in Industry was formed 
International Industrial Welfare (Personnel) Congress held at 
ing, Holland, in June, 1925. Membership in the association 
open to all who are engaged in any undertaking involving the 
ployment of a number of persons, or who are occupied in wo 
scientific research or social significance bearing on industry, and 
are in sympathy with the aims of the association,’ among | 
may be mentioned trade-union officials, factory inspectors, meinbers 
of industrial boards and councils, educators, and industrial 
workers generally. Funds are derived from contributions 
members, research sustaining subscribers, and donors. The | 
lowing 22 countries are represented in the membership: Austri 
Australia, Belgium, China, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. It is the plan to have a congress of members 
every three years. The governing council, which consists mai 
of two “reporters” ffom each of the countries interested, mecis 
annually to conduct the affairs of the association and to make | 
study of some special aspect or section of the movement. I) 
first meeting dealt with the development of scientific methods | 
industry and their effect on those taking part. At this meet! 
the subject selected for study during the ensuing year was the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary fatigue in industry. The summer schoo! for the 
consideration of this subject will be held in conjunction with ile 
annual meeting of the council. 
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ty Industrial Accidents in Cuba, 1925-26 

of BULLETIN? issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, Com- 

* A merce, and Labor of Cuba reports that the total number of 

* industrial accidents for the fiscal year 1925-26 was 23,926. 

an ae This figure is an increase over the number occurring in previous years. 

o. [gas is shown by the following statement: 

Number of 

40 accidents 

Mi. RRR SS we 8 b.0 Sr as he Fe eed AAR ee Bea nem oe we ee 7, 241 

ie Nd sare aucaned Renee ea ee 2 11, 687 
WIN bis. csuciunund. d.26dseledo odes Le. stat 10, 692 
ers Gener eee eS ae Ee ee ee ee 434d 
el wins tna eran ahndl Mamie ne a meal sn aindinign tainted: Sched 9, 063 
eS oo Rs coool dig a 6 Usain noua hoe badbeieat tebe 4 17, 348 
Sera ae oS Set. col dese ia 2 AAs 22, 387 
SINGS x, durin cues... ciel 26} etueie cue beledeL bu 23, 926 





British Lead Paint Act 


HE provisions of the British law regulating the use of lead in the 
t painting of buildings, which became effective January 1, 1927, 
are given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), January, 

1927. 

The law provides that the Secretary of State may make regulations 
prohibiting the use of any lead compound except in the form of paste 
or of ready-mixed paint, regulate the application of lead paint in the 
form of spray, and prohibit dry rubbing down and scraping. Regula- 
tions may also be issued providing for the periodical examination of 

) @ persons employed in or in connection with painting with lead paint 

n and for their suspension from such employment if their health is 
injuriously affected thereby; for the provision of proper washing 
facilities; for the use of protective clothing; and for the distribution 
of instructions regarding hygienic measures to be taken by persons 
using such paints. 

The law also provides that on and after November 19, 1927, it 
shall not be lawful to employ any woman or young person in painting 
any part of a building with lead paint, with the exception of appren- 
tices employed under arrangements approved by an order of the 
Secretary of State, made after consultation with the organizations 
representative of the employers and workers in the trades. Excepted 
from this provision are women or young persons in special decorative 

4 or other work which is not of an industrial character and who are 

, exempted from the provisions of this section by an order of the Secre- 

tary of State, or women who are employed in any trade which involves 

: such painting as part of their occupation. 

The law requires that all persons employing other persons in pase 
ing buildings shall report to the inspector of factories and shall keep 
a register of those employed on such work, which shall be available 
for inspection by the inspector of factories, and shall make such 
returns to the district inspector as may be prescribed. 


'Cuba. Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo. Revista de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo, 
Habana, afio VIII, vol. 8, No. 2, 1926, pp. 51, 52 
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Tn this act the term “‘lead paint’’ means any paint, paste, spray 
stopping, filling, or other material used in painting which yields to 4, 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, a quantity of soluble log, 
compound exceeding, when calculated as lead monoxide, 5 per cen; 
of the portion taken for analysis. The term “building” include, 
fixtures. 


—_———s< 6 
Industrial Accidents in Spain, 1922 to 1924 ! 


HE Spanish Minister of Labor, Commerce, and Industry has 
published statistics of industrial accidents in Spain for 1992 
and 1924, which are the latest official figures published on this 

subject. The following table taken from this report gives the total 
number of industrial accidents for 1922, 1923, and 1924, and the 
number resulting in death, in permanent total, permanent partial, 
and temporary disability: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, BY RESULT OF INJURY, IN SPAIN, 1922 TO 1924 





1923 





Accidents resulting in— 


, | Per 
Number | cent 








Temporary disability 5 ' 82,387 | 97.04 
Permanent total disability o 3 550 . 65 
Permanent partial disability VBS Bel cain» Bi feoe 
1, 575 L 85 
392 




















100. 00 | 84, 904 . 91, 481 100. 00 





iSpain. Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, Estadistica de los Accidentes del Trabajo, 
Madrid, 1926, p. 25. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Increase in Benefits Under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act 


N ACT of Congress approved February 12, 1927 (Public, No. 
A 603), achieves the much-desired end of providing more ade- 
quate benefits for injured employees of the United States. 
When the present law was enacted in 1916, it adopted the basis of 
6624 per cent of the wages of the injured workmen, but limited the 
wage basis to $100 per month, thus preventing any award in excess 
of $83.33. By this amendment the wage base becomes $175, afford 
ing maximum benefits of $116.66 with a minimum of $58.33 monthly 
unless the pay is less, when benefits shall become the monthly pay. 
This minimum takes the place of the former minimum of $33.33. 
Burial expenses may now be $200 instead of $100 as formerly. 


Insurance by Organized Labor 
Pie Slag: now have in operation two insurance 


companies—the Union Cooperative Insurance Association 
and the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 

The Union Cooperative Insurance Association was organized in 
November, 1924, by the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Wormees: The association has a paid-up capital and surplus, all 

which is held by the international or the ae unions affiliated 
to j it. It writes participating and nonparticipating policies for indi- 
vidual and group life insurance and has in force policies aggregating 
$6,230,161. Probably the first group insurance issued to labor 
unions was written by the association; previously, such insurance was 
written only for employees of individual establishments. It alsoissues 
special home-protection policies to cover mortgages on policyholders’ 
=) ua decrease in amount. and premium as the mortgage is 
paid o 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. was organized in the fall 
of 1925, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. Stock ownership 
in the company is limited to trade-unions affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor or approved by it. Unions are limited to 
$40,000 each and individuals to $250. The books were closed to 
stock subscriptions on January 31, 1927, with more than $700,000 
paid in, and the company expects to begin writing policies in the 
very near future. 

The company will write life insurance, specializing in group insur- 
ance. Dividends on stock are limited to 6 per cent, and the profits 
remaining after provision is made for the surplus are to be returned 
to the policyholde ers. All policies are to participate in the dividends. 

Both companies, though limiting the ownership of stock to trade- 
unionists, will write policies for the general public. 
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Report of Minnesota Industrial Commission 


HE Industrial Commission of Minnesota is one of a number of 

it 2 such State commissions charged with the general responsil)ilit; 

of labor law administration. The biennial report for the p. riod 

July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926, is a volume of 206 pages, of which 

74 are devoted to the ‘subject of workmen’s compensation. A 

brief sketch of legislation 1s given, showing the development of 

the law from 1913 through its revision and reenactment in 1921, 

up to amendments of 1925, when “‘the Minnesota workmen’s com- 
pensation law was mater ially improved.” 

An elaborate presentation of statistical data is given, the com. 
mission speaking of it as ‘‘ the most pretentious it has ever attempted.” 
lt is, in fact, a most thorough analysis of compensation data, showing 
numbers, costs, wage loss, distribution by nature of injury, causes, 
industry, extent of disability, ete. 

An un usual, if not unique, record is presented in the fact that the 
number of employers electing not to be bound by the compensation 
provisions of the act was greater at the close of the second year 
covered by the report than at the beginning of the period. The 
number thus rejecting at the end of the fiscal year 1925 was 2,557, 
while on June 30, 1926, it was 3,677. There was also an increase 
in the number of employees electing not to come under the act; the 
number is still negligible, however, only 438 being listed as rejecting 
the act in 1925 and 562 in 1926. On the other hand, 12 employers 
rescinded their adverse election during 1925 and 60 during 15926. 
Farmers, many of them threshermen and balers, have increasingly 
accepted the terms of the act, the number totaling 1,850 on June 30, 
1926, as against 1,440 on the same date in 1925. 

The number of accidents reported during the first year was 39,278, 
as compared with 45,318 for 1926, or a total of 84,596 for the bien- 
nium. Of this number, 13,330 were compensable and 25,948 non- 
compensable the first year as against 14,155 compensable and 31,163 
noncompensable in 1926. The number of fatal accidents was 157 
in 1925 and 150 in 1926. The following summary as to closed cases 
is quoted from the report: 


A total of 44,493 accident cases which resulted in either time or financial 
loss, or both, were closed during this biennium. Of this number, 448 were fatal, 
14 caused permanent total disability, 2,802 permanent partial, 28,923 temporary 
total disability beyond one week, and 12,306 temporary total disability of one 
week or less. There were 32,187 compensable cases closed during this biennium, 
as compared with 28,770 for 1923-24, or an increase of 12 percent for 1925-26. 
This increase is divided as follows: 36 per cent in fatal cases, 63 per cent in 
permanent partial, and 8 per cent in temporary total disabilities beyond one 
week, as compared with our last report, while the permanent total disabilities 
decreased 17 per cent. A study of these figures shows that 32 per cent of the 
accidents were caused by handling of materials; 16 per cent by falls of persons; 
13 per cent by hand tools; 10 per cent by machinery; 7 per cent by vehicles; 
and 32 per cent by other causes. Injuries in the nature of cuts, punctures, and 
lacerations were responsible for 33 per cent of all these accidents ; 31 per cent 
were caused by bruises, contusions, and abrasions; 15 per cent by sprains and 


strains; 12 per cent by fractures; and the remaining 9 per cent were miscella- 
neous injuries not classified. 


The total number of days lost is given at 5,696,470. This total is 
made up of 1,014,735 actual working-days lost, plus 4,681,755 
weighted days- lost ‘computed on the basis of 6, 000 days for each 
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case of permanent total disability or fatal injury. The actual net 
wage loss computed on the basis of all accidents reported amounted 
to $2,274,612, of which 81 per cent was due to temporary total 
disability cases, 15 per cent to the healing period in permanent 
partial disability cases, and 4 per cent to temporary total disabilities 
of less than one week, not compensated. 

The amount of compensation received by injured workmen and 
their beneficiaries during the period covered was $5,261,677, of which 
42 per cent was for permanent partial disabilities, 41 per cent for 
temporary total disabilities, 16 per cent for fatal cases, and 1 per 
cent for permanent total disabilities. Medical costs called for an 
additional amount of $1,958,319, or an average of $44 per case. A 
summary of closed cases by extent of disability shows, among other 
items, wage loss and compensation cost for the year ending June 30, 
1925, an actual wage loss in 1,433 permanent partial disability cases 
of $176,108 for the healing period, for which compensation is reported 
in the amount of $246,623. Similarly in 14,366 cases of temporary 
total disability compensated, there was an actual wage loss of 
$922,464, compensation costs being reported at $1,089,775. On this 
basis the average wage loss per case was $64 and the average com- 
pensation cost per case, $76. It will be noted that these figures are 
unusual in a presentation of a compensation cost in excess of an 
actual wage loss. It will be remembered that in Minnesota compen- 
sation amounts to 6624 per cent of the wages. 

In the 239 fatal cases during the year 1925, $394,153 was paid to 
425 dependents, an average of $927 for each dependent. Of these, 
48 were widows receiving an average amount of $2,351, while widows 
with children, 78 in number with 280 dependents, received an average 
for each dependent of $780. In 1926, 48 widows with no other 
dependents received an average of $3,047, while 69 widows with 
other dependents making 259 as a total, received an average of $863. 

A comparative 13-year summary for the life of the act shows 
130,556 closed cases for which $16,263,782 has been paid in com- 
pensation. The latest year (1926) shows the largest numbers in 
both these classes, the number of cases being 16,141, while the 
yearly average was 10,240; and the amount of compensation paid 
was $2,663,862, as against an average annual payment of $1,274,811. 

As already stated, the statistical presentation is quite full, and 
gives a very complete picture of the operations of the act and its 
beneficent results distributed widely among industries and workers. 





Study of Workers Insured Against Unemployment in Great 
Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labor has recently issued a study of the 
employment and insurance history of those coming under the 
terms of the unemployment insurance scheme. Earlier studies 

have been made dealing with those drawing unemployment benefit, 
but this is the first attempt to deal with the whole body of insured 
workers, employed and unemployed alike. In July, 1925, the esti- 
mated number of insured persons was 11,500,000, and as this number 
was far too large for the kind of study desired, the sample method 
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was used. Records covering 80,233 cases were taken, being selected 
on the basis of one from every 218 accounts, and the results obtained 
from these were tested by every means possible to see whether they 
were applicable to the whole body of insured workers. The margin 
of error was found to be aca son negligible. At the beginning of 
July, 1925, nearly three-fourths of this selected group (72.7 per cent) 
were in effective insurance; 7.2 per cent applied for unemployment 
books but never became effectively insured, and 20.1 per cent had 
passed out of insurance, either by death, marriage (in the case of 
women), or transfer from an insured to an uninsured occupation. 
The study was devoted mainly to the 72.7 per cent (numbering 
58,347) who at the date mentioned were in effective insurance. 


Proportion Drawing Benefits 


OF THE insured group, 52.3 per cent (53.8 per cent of the males 
and 48 per cent of the females) had drawn unemployment 
benefit at some time between 1920 and the time of the inquiry. 

The proportions vary, of course, for the different industries. Those which 
have had a high rate of unemployment for some time show the highest propor- 
tions of individuals who have drawn benefit at some time or other. For example, 
among males, lead, tin, and copper mining has 90.5 per cent; puddling furnaces 
and iron and steel rolling mills, 84.4 per cent; cotton, 83.2 per cent; pig iron, 
82.3 per cent; shipbuilding and ship repairing, 77.3 per cent; marine enginecring, 
74 per cent; woolen and worsted, 69.4 per cent; coal mining, 47.8 per cent. At 
the other end of the scale are distributive trades, 31.6 per cent; printing, publish- 
ing, and bookbinding, 31 per cent; professional services, 22 per cent. With 
females the cotton and woolen textile industries show the highest percentages 
for those who have drawn benefit (cotton, 82.2 per cent; woolen, 71.6 per cent). 
The tailoring trade, which is subject to seasonal fluctuations, has 58.7 per cent; 
‘other’? metals, 58.2 per cent; and cocoa, chocolate, and sugar confectionery, 
54.8 per cent. Silk and hosiery have 51.3 per cent and 54 per cent, respectively, 
and the domestic services (hotels, clubs, boarding houses, etc.), 37.1 per cent. 
The distributive trades have. the comparatively low figure of 26 per cent, aud 
laundries, dyeing, and dry cleaning, 24.6 per cent. 


Relation Between Contributions and Benefits 


ACH insured worker, while employed, must pay a weekly con- 

tribution into the msurance fund. Taking the males studied, 

it was found that the total number of contributions paid was nearly 
double the total number of days through which benefit was drawn. 

The average number of contributions paid up to July, 1925, calculated on the 

number of insured males who had paid contributions, was 233, while the average 


number of days’ benefit drawn, calculated on the same number of individuals, 
was 122. The average number of days’ benefit drawn by each recipient was 220. 


In other words, while each of the insured males had paid, on the 
average, contributions for 233 weeks, a little over one-half of them 
had received benefit, on the average, for 226 days. In two industries, 
and only two, the days of benefit exceeded the weeks of contributions. 
One of these was shipbuilding and ship repairing, in which acute 
depression prevailed for a long period, aa in which the average 
number of weekly contributions paid was 325, and the average 
number of days for which recipients drew benefit was 458. The 
other was canal, river, dock, and harbor service, which includes a 
large proportion of casual workers and which came into the insurance 
scheme in November, 1920; here the average number of contributions 
paid was 205, and the average days’ benefit per recipient 312. 
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In the case of women the difference between the number of weeks’ 
contributions and the number of days of benefits is even more 
striking than in the case of the men. 


The average number of contributions paid up to July, 1925, calculated on the 
pumber of insured females who had paid contributions, was 161; the average 
number of days’ benefit drawn, ca'culated on the same number of individuals, 
was 69; while the average number of days’ benefit drawn by each recipient was 
144. 


In other words, each insured female paid, on the average, con- 
tributions for 161 weeks, or a trifle over three years, while those who 


received unemployment benefit (48 per cent of the whole group) 
drew it for 144 days. 


The cotton industry is the only one in which the total days of benefit drawn 
exceed the total number of contributions paid, although the pottery industry has 
also a high proportion of benefit to contributions. “ the cotton industry the 
average number of contributions is 149, while the average amount of benefit 
drawn by each recipient is 184 days. 


Age in Relation to Unemployment 


A VERY detailed study of the age grouping of the cases studied 

seemed to show that age was not an important factor in retaining 
employment. ‘‘The age distribution of the individuals who lodged 
clams during the period February, 1925, to March, 1926, is very 
similar to that of all insured persons.”’ Such differences as were 
found appeared to show that for females the age group 25 to 29 is 
subject to worse continuity of employment than any other group 
until the age of 55 is reached. When it comes to regaining employ- 
ment, however, the higher age groups are at a disadvantage. 


It is clear that age had been a factor in the problem of unemployment from 
age 45 onward in the case of males and age 35 onward in the case of females. 
At April 12, 1926, 6.8 per cent of the males age 20—44 in the sample and 3.3 per 
cent of the females aged 18-34 had benefit claims current at employment ex- 
changes, and if the percentages at the higher ages had been no greater than 
these there would have been approximately 632,000 claims current at exchanges 
for males and 120,000 for females. There were, in fact, at April 12, 1926, 
approximately 691,000 for males, and 132,000 for females, thus giving an excess 
at the higher ages of approximately 59,600 insured males and 12,000 insured 


females, while the average level of unemployment among insured persons was 
9.2 per cent. 





ett ttt 
— _ 


Proposed Changes in English Unemployment Insurance 
a NOVEMBER, 1925, the English Government appointed a 


committee, generally known from the name of its chairman, 

Lord Blanesburgh, as the Blanesburgh committee, to “‘consider, 
in the light of experience gained in the working of the unemployment 
— scheme, what changes in the scheme, if any, ought to be 
made,” 

The membership of the committee included both employers and 
trade-union leaders, and in view of this fact there was some surprise 
when, after exhaustive hearings and investigations, a unanimous 
report was presented. A full summary of its terms is given in the 
Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) for February, 1927. 
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Historical Review 


HE report begins with a historical review of unemploymen;: 
insurance in Great Britain, tracing it down through various 
forms of union action to the act of 1911, which applied to selecied 
trades containing about two and a quarter million workers. By 1\2 
a large fund had been accumulated, and when in that year the postwar 
depression swept the country, the act was suddenly extended to take 
in practically all of the manual workers, except those in agricultiire 
and domestic service, thus throwing an unexpected and tremendous 
strain upon the scheme at a time when the unprecedented wnein- 
ployment made it impossible that the revenue of the fund should be 
increased in proportion to the new demands made upon it. 

The report explains how a surplus of £21,000,000! in the unemployment fund 
which existed at the passing of the 1920 act, was rapidly dispersed by the 
sequent heavy unemployment, and how, in spite of great increases in the « 
tributions, there was before the general strike still a deficit of £7,000,000. 
general strike and the stoppage in the coal-mining industry set back a promising 
improvement in trade and caused serious embarrassment to the unemployment 
fund, increasing the deficit to well over £21,000,000. 


Reported Abuse of Unemployment Insurance Plan 


HE committee discusses the repeated assertions that the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme is subjected to widespread abuses, 
and finds little or no support for these statements. There is a certain 
number of puzzling cases, in which there is room for honest difference 
of opinion as to whether or not benefits should be allowed, and these 
cases may be responsible for the idea that imposition is frequent. 
Cases of attempted fraud, it points out, are almost negligible. Neverthe- 
less, all unemployment insurance schemes contain “subtle tendencies 
to abuse,”’ and “no system can claim to be completely satisfactory 
which does not by its corrective provisions succeed in neutralizing 
these tendencies.’”’ For this purpose, certain restrictions are neces- 
sary in the interests of the public which can not be wholly acceptable 
to the insured contributors. 


Principles of a Satisfactory Plan 


‘THE committee found that it was recognized by every one who 

appeared before them that an unemployment insurance scheme 
must be regarded as a permanent part of the English code of social 
legislation—a view in which the committee itself concurred. The 
terms of its appointment, the committee felt, obliged it to consider 
only a contributory system. It decided upon the following as the 
principal conditions with which a contributory system must comply: 


i. The worker’s contribution must be moderate in amount. It should never 
normally exceed 5d? a week, and, supplemented by the contribution of his 
employer and the State, should secure him an insurance sufficient in the great 
majority of cases to save him, during inevitable unemployment, from recourse 
to public assistance. 

2. The scheme must not, by the extent of benefit promised, tempt the insured 
contributor to improvidence when in receipt of good pay. ' 

3. It should provide benefits definitely less in amount than the general laborer's 
rate of wage, so that there may be no temptation to prefer benefit to work. 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate about par. 
4 Penny at par=2.03 cents; exchange rate about par. 
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4, It must not interfere unduly with the mobility of labor in this country. 


5. It must not deter from emigration those who would be benefited by a life 
overseas. 


6. Subject to these conditions, the scheme should be made as attractive in 


its benefits to the insured contributor as, on a strictly actuarial basis, it is possible 
c+ 
to make 1. 


Main Features of Proposed Plan 


iN ACCORDANCE with these principles, the committee recom- 
i mends, first, that there should be an unemployment fund to which 
employers, employed, and the state should contribute in equal 
proportions. ‘The contributions must be of ‘amounts actuarily 
certified to be sufficient to enable the outgoings in benefits and ad- 
ministration to be met over a trade cycle.’”’ Second, the scheme 
should apply to substantially the same persons as those included 
in the present scheme. Third, the present rates of benefit and of 
contribution should be revised, the former slightly and the latter 
substantially in a downward direction. The present and the pro- 
posed weekly rates of benefit are shown below. 


WEEKLY RATES OF BENEFIT 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate about par] 
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Class of beneficiary | rates | rates || Class of beneficiary rates | rates 
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Boys, 16 to 38. .....4....225..-| 74 6 || Adult dependents_____....__-- 5 7 
pm SE 15 15 || Child dependents, (under 14). 2 2 





[t will be seen that the rates of benefit for boys and girls are reduced 
somewhat, and that those for young people of 18 to 21 are severely cut. 
This reduction is justified by the committee on the ground that 
usually persons in this age group have less responsibility for others 
than adults normally have. The benefit for a man over 21 is reduced 
by 1s., but the allowance for an adult dependent, in which term a 
wife or housekeeper is included, is increased by 2s., so that the 
married man gains slightly over the single man. The conditions for 
drawing benefit are laid down as follows: 

A claimant for unemployment benefit should be entitled to it, subject to a 
waiting period of 6 days, provided— 


1. That at least 30 contributions have been paid in the previous two years in 
respect of him. 


2. That he is genuinely seeking work but unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment, and is capable of and available for work. 

3. That he is free from the disqualifications for benefit, showing particularly 
(a) that he has not left his employment voluntarily without just cause or been 


dismissed for misconduct; (b) that he is not affected by the trade dispute qualifica- 
tion. 


In the ease of juveniles, the payment should also be conditional on attendance 
at an approved course of instruction, where such instruction is available. 

This plan would do away with the present distinction between 
“standard benefit,’’ to which the claimant is entitled who could fulfill 
the conditions imposed by the 1920 act, and “extended benefit,” granted 
in anticipation of future contributions to persons who could not fulfill 
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the standard conditions but were nevertheless genuinely unemployed 
Under the present plan, this extended benefit can be granted practi. 
cally continuously at the minister’s discretion. Under the new plan 
no limit is set for the period over which benefits may be paid, but it is 
provided that if a claimant has drawn more than 13 weeks’ benefit jn 
six months, his claim should be reviewed by the courts of referees 
The committee recommends that a fuller definition of the phrag 
“genuinely seeking work’ should be made and incorporated in the 
statutory conditions to be fulfilled before benefit may be granted. 
It also advises a revision of the rules concerning those out of work op 
account of a trade dispute and makes a number of general recommen. 
dations. 


Financial Basis of Proposed Scheme 


‘THE present and the proposed rates of contribution are shown jp 
the following tables: 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED WEEKLY RATES 
(Shilling at par=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate about par] 








Present rates 
Class of contributor 





| 
Employer | Employes | State 


i 





i % Ss 8. 
Men, over 18 
Boys, 16 to 18 we 
Women, over 18. 
Girls, 16 to 18 1 








Proposed rates 





: For each of the three 
Olass of contributor parties Total 





Normal | Temporary}; Normal aindcaty 





Men, over 21 ; ; 1 3 | ) 
Men, 18 to 21 3 
5 z) 
0 

0 10% 

0 7% 


1 
Women, over 21 i 
Women, 18 to 21 % 
Girls, 16 to 18 Wy 














The temporary rate here shown is made by adding not over 1 penny 
to the normal or permanent rate, this addition to be used for the 
payment of the debt on the existing fund at the time it is wound up. 
As soon as this is accomplished the addition is to be dropped and the 
permanent rates are to come into effect. It is calculated that if the 
new scheme should be adopted at once it would take about four 
years to wipe out the present debt. 

The committee discusses at some length the reasons which led it 


to adopt these figures as representing the contributions necessary to 
finance the new scheme successfully. 


The amount of the contributions must be settled with reference both to the 
benefits and the costs of administration, and also to the probable amount of 
unemployment. Experience appears to show that unemployment fluctuates 
with a certain degree of regularity over what is known as a “trade cycle,” and 
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they propose that the finance of the fund should be so arranged that incomings 
and outgoings balance over such a period. On the question of the average 
amount of unemployment over a trade cycle they consulted the Government 
actuary, who, with the limited data at his disposal, said that, taking a broad view 
of the problem, he is inclined to think that in adjusting the finance of the scheme 
, rate of 6 per cent should be assumed. On this basis the finance of the scheme 
has been settled. In order that a surplus or deficiency may not reach unwieldy 
proportions an actuarial inquiry into the scheme is recommended every five years. 
Considerable emphasis is laid on the actuarial soundness of the scheme and the 
committee think it well to record their view that ‘“‘no changes in the scheme 
should ever be made without due regard to their effect on the actuarial integrity 
of the scheme as a whole.”’ 

The committee recognizes that at the present time the scheme 
could not be introduced with a prospect of success from an actuarial 
poiut of view, since the number of unemployed is too large to make 
the above percentage of unemployment a possible average until 
times improve. The unemployed insured workers on January 31, 
1927, numbered approximately 1,375,000, or about 12 per cent of the 
insured body, or nearly twice the average figure under which the 
proposed scheme would become sound. This is the more serious 
because of the ‘‘marked deterioration in the economic position of the 
country’ due to the general strike and the coal-mining dispute, which 
makes the reestablishment of the normal cycle a matter of some doubt. 
This, it is thought, ‘‘may have the effect of postponing the initiation 
of the new scheme, with its rates of contribution, though the com- 
mittee hope that this postponement will not be a matter of years but 
of months.” 





Statistics of Workmen’s Compensation in England 


HE British Home Office has recently issued a report for 1925 of 

proceedings under the workmen’s compensation acts and the 

~ employers’ liability act, giving data for seven leading indus- 

tries. The aggregate number of persons in these industries coming 

under the operation of the acts was 7,541,014. Data for the year 
showed an increase in fatal and a decrease in nonfatal cases. 

Taking the fatal and nonfatal cases separately, the number of fatal cases rose 
from 2,878 to 3,030, an increase of 152 or 5.3 per cent, and the compensation paid 
from £786,444! to £864,726, an increase of £78,282 or 10 percent. The nonfatal 
cases feil from 487,442 to 473,055, a decrease of 14,387 or 3 per cent, and the 
amount paid fell from £5,888,594 to £5,778,204, a decrease of £110,390 or 1.9 
per cent, 

_ The ratio of compensation cases to the number of persons employed 
is shown for each of the seven industries in the following table: 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND RATIO OF COMPENSATION CASES TO PERSONS 

EMPLOYED, IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1925 ° 




















Number of cons per, 1,000 
persons employe: 
Industry Ban. anand ; 
Fatal Nonfatal 
Shipping SEE pigtancane+apotninnitnccneaibsiinassncogtinpahiwn a a L ; + 4 
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con ncaneasedbuaseaces TET REG AB ce IR 142, 550 9 86.9 
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Figures covering the five years from 1921 to 1925, inclusive, show from 
that in 1921 the ratio of fatal cases to persons employed Was 0.3m from 
per 1,000, that in 1922 it rose to 0.4, and has since remained ther The: 


without change i in 1921 the ratio of nonfatal cases was 38.7 7, the next 
year it was 54.2, in 1923 it was 65.0, and in 1924 it decrease d to 64.9, 
from which it fell to the 1925 firure given above. A considera ble 
part of this increase is ascribed to the rise in minor acc idenis » the 
proportion causing disablement for less than four weeks having 
risen from 55.16 per cent in 1921 to 63.83 per cent in 1925. ’ 

{t will be observed that the mining industry ranks high in the rati 
of fatal and nonfatal cases alike. Both shipping and quarrying exc ced 
it in the ratio of fatal cases, but neither of these industries approaches 
it in size, so that their absolute number of fatalities fall much eloa 
thos se of the mining industry, while no other group furnishes evey 
half so large a ratio “of nonfatal cases. Expressed in percentages, the 
results are even more obvious. Not quite one-sixth (15.3 per cent) 
of the 7,541,014 workers covered were employed in mining, yet t 
industry furnished 41.3 per cent of the fatal accidents reported, 43.3 
per cent of the nonfatal accidents, and 91.4 per cent of the nonfatal 
cases of industrial disease. 

In the seven industries, industrial diseases accourfted for 41 of the 
fatal and 17,256 of the nonfatal cases. 


ar Ce. 





The 41 fatal cases included 17 of lead poisoning, 4 of anthrax, 1 of arsenic 
poisoning, 1 of poisoning by nickel carbonyl, 14 of epitheliomatous cancer, | of 
compressed air illness, 2 of nystagmus, and 1 of beat kn ee. 

As in previous years, the bulk of the cases occurred in the mining industry, 
and were chiefly due to miner’s nystagmus, beat hand and beat knee. ‘Those 
diseases, together with beat elbow and inflammation of the synovial lining of 


s 


the wrist joint and tendon sheaths, numbered 15,886 or 91.8 per cent of the 
total number of cases. Of the remainder, 691, or 4 per cent, were cases of der- 
matitis produced by dust or liquids, 411, or 2.4 per cent, were cases of lead 
poisoning, and 184, or 1.1 per cent, were cases of skin or other ulceration or 


cancer. The remaining 125 cases, or 0.7 per cent, included 63 cases of vario 
forms of industrial poisoning and 27 cases of anthrax. 

Cases of miner’s nystagmus showed an increase during the year, 
the new cases rising from. 3,271 in 1924 to 3,445, and the old cases 
from 7,635 to 7, 890. This disease alone accounted for over 65 per 
cent of all the cases of industrial disease handled. The number of 
cases reported has increased very rapidly since 1908, the first full 
year after the disease was scheduled under the act, when only 386 
new and 74 old cases were listed. 

Cases of dermatitis have also been steadily growing, from 270 in 1919 to 691 


in 1925. They occur in a great variety of industries, but chiefly among workmen 
employed in the baking and confectionery trades and in dyeing. 


<9 00 


Regulations for Salvadorean Employees’ Compulsory Savings 


Fund 
f Sort November 10, 1926, issue of Diario Oficial contained the 


regulations for the compulsory savings fund for commercial 
employees provided for in the Salvadorean law passed May 29, 
1926." Employees are required to pay the following percentage of 
their salaries into this fund: Salaries up to 50 colons,’ 2 per cent; 


———t 


1 A summary of this law appeared in the November, 1926, issue of the Labor Review, pp. 91, 92. 
2? Colon at par=50 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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from 51 to 100 colons, 3 per cent; from 101 to 200 colons, 5 per cent; 
from 201 to 300 colons, 8 per cent; and over 300 colons, 10 per cent. 
These amounts are deducted from the salaries by the employers, who 
are required to pay the sum so deducted into the fund during the 
first 10 days of the month. 

A board of directors elected by a majority of the General Assembly, 
which is composed of all the depositors, is to manage the fund. 

Depositors may withdraw their savings during the accumulation 
period under the following circumstances: When they cease to be 
commercial employees; when unemployed for a month or more; 
and when absent from the country for six or more months. A depos- 
itor may withdraw up to 50 per cent of his savings in case of serious 
illness of himself, his wife or child, or the death of either of the latter. 
In the case of the death of a depositor his savings will be paid to his 
heirs. 








HOUSING 


Housing Progress and,Guild Building in Scotland 


HE report of the Scottish Board of Health, covering the yoy 
1925, gives some data as to developments in the housing situs. 
ation. The number of houses completed during the year fy 
which some form of State assistance was given amounted to 8,201 4 
compared with 4,384 in 1924 and 6,618 in 1923. The number o 
houses in process of construction at the end of the year was 13,311, 
as against 9,808 at the close of 1924. As the estimated number of 
new houses required annually is 20,000, the year’s results, though ay 
improvement on the past, were not satisfactory. Special measure 
were taken to speed up construction, and in particular the Govern. 
ment tried to promote the erection of steel, concrete, and timber 
houses, which would not require so large a proportion of skilled 
labor as the brick and stone houses generally used. A dispute 
arose over the proper wages for workmen employed upon thes 
substitute houses, however, and not much progress was made in their 
construction. The position at the close of the year is thus summarized 

While these special proposals were being considered, the promotion of schei: 
by ordinary methods of construction was being pushed forward, and, as alres 
indicated, the number of houses erected during 1924 was almost doubled ij 
1925, making a total of 36,216 houses completed up to the end of 1925 un 
the various schemes of financial assistance from 1919 onwards. In addition, the 
number of houses under construction at the end of the year was 13,311, as com- 
pared with 9,808 at the end of 1924, while proposals had been approved for ti: 
erection of 14,410 houses which had not been commenced. There were, there- 
fore, at December 31, 1925, 63,937 houses completed, in course of erection, «ui 
immediately contemplated, with the aid of Government subsidies. 

For the sake of seeing how far unassisted private enterprise was 
making the réquisite provision for new housing, reports were secured 
from the local authorities as to the number of such houses built annu- 
ally. In 1924 there had been 1,553, and in 1925 the number had rise 
to 1,852, from which it is concluded that “this form of private 
enterprise has not functioned to any great extent in Scotland 
recent years.”’ 


Guild Work 


"T HE report presents a study of results in the case of two contracts 

* made with the Housing Guild, which show the greater economy 
_of guild work. In one case, 160 houses were to be built in Dunferm- 
line, and the contracts for the brick and carpenter work were given 
to the guild, which bid for it in competition with other firms, the basis 
of the bids being the same for all competitors. 

The value of the work at completion, after due allowance ha‘ 
been made for reductions in wage rates and material prices occurring 
after the bids were in, was £68,468.' The guild was to receive its 
actual expenditure for wages and materials, plus 10 per cent, pro- 
vided the total fell within thé amount of £68,468; if the total exceeded 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate about par. 
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his figure, the guild must bear the loss; if it, fell below, the resultant 
ving was to be divided in the proportion of 75 per cent to the local 
ythority and 25 per cent to the guild. 


The actual ascertained costs, including the guild’s 10 per cent, amounted to 
56,341, showing a saving of £12,127 or £76 per house on two trades only. 
he net saving to the local authority, after, allocation of gross saving between 
hemselves and the guild, amounted to £8,709. 
year Further, the quality of the work has been the subject of much praise, and 
ty ompares very favorably with the average produced by other contractors on 
jmilar schemes throughout the country. 


1 In the second case, two groups of houses, one numbering 20 and 
: offmhe other 50, were to be erected at different sites, and owing to local 
31] [gonditions, there was much difficulty in letting the work of plastering. 
r of f—the guild’s offer was more favorable than any other secured, so the 
| ay fork on both schemes was given to it. 

ures Although the tenders by the guild were on the usual basis, i. e., on schedule rates, 
orn. ipod subjeet to increase or decrease according to fluctuations in cost of labor and 
iaterial, the contracts were actually carried out on the guild basis of actual cost 
iT f labor and material plus 10 per cent. Unlike the contract in the case of Dum- 
‘“l Miformiine, referred to above, no share of any saving went to the guild. 
Nevertheless, the work was accomplished at a saving of £628 in 
ni: fgitbe case of the 20 houses, and of £1,284 in the case of the 50. 


The cost of the work to the local authority under the guild form of contract 
vorked out at no less than 41 per cent under the estimate in the case of Renton 
nd 34 per cent in the case of Alexandria, results which are rather remarkable, 
especially having in view the fact that a scarcity of labor was experienced in the 
ocality, and labor at additional cost had to be imported. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Wages and Hours of Women and Boys in Minnesota, 1925 
pS 4 sage statistics presentetl in the third se report of the 


Industrial Commission of Minnesota, 1925-1926, show that 

of 33,784 women and boys, 3,457 (or 10. 2 per ce nt) received 
less for the week of November 21, 1925, than the minimum wave of 
$12 fixed for experienced workers ‘for a week of 36 to 48 hours. (f 
this number 2 ,720 were undoubtedly learners (as defined in wage 
order No. 12), since they had been less than 12 months in the sery- 
ice of their employer. In this particular group 1,010, in addition 
to their wage, received room or board or both. Where such provi- 
sion is made the w age order is seldom violated. 

Of the 33,784 women and minor males for whom wage data were 
ascertained, 2,927 (or 8.7 per cent) were provided with board or 
room or both, the money equivalent of which was not reported. T he 
number and percentage of these workers in four different wage groups 
are given below: 

Wages per week: Number Per cent 
Less than $12 3,457 10. 
$12 and under $15 9,440 27.5 
$15 and under $20 11,638 34. 5 
$20 and over 9,249 27.4 

The average weekly wage for Minnesota as a whole was $17.37. 

During the biennium $15 ,059 was secured through wage adjust 
ments, 323 employers and 1,203 employees being involved. ~~ 
of these adjustments were effected as an outcome of further inves- 
tigation after these reports on pay roll had been received by the 
commission. 

Thé table below, giving the hours of women and boys for the week 
ending November 21, 1925, shows that in each of the specified hour 
groups the greatest number of workers is found in the high-wage 
divisions: 

WAGES AND HOURS OF WOMEN AND BOYS IN MINNESOTA, WEEK ENDING 

NOVEMBER 21, 1925 





Nasaber of employ ees working— 
Pee se CATER AY SS : sods 
40 ens 44 hours 48 hours | 54 hours 
and and and and 
under 44 under 48 under 54 under 60 











Less than $8 40 { 37 
$8 and under $9 - 34 58 
ee es ee ‘ 60 149 | 
$10 and under $11 256 348 | 
$11 and under $12 200 28! 375 
ee I TED. oo Saga Wide he dunccdsnds vn dbereiedets cu 318 f 2,179 
$13 and under $14 200 ‘ 1, 686 
$14 and under $15 204 f 1, 246 
$15 and under $20 > 3 791 5] 5, 934 
$20 and under $25 439 _ 2, 440 
$25 and over 442 1, 606 

















Attention i is coli to the fact that of the 8,773 ambaivinds i in the 
44 and under 48 hour group, 3,251 (or 37.1 per cent) were in the 
$15 and under $20 wage division and that 1 ,o12 (or 17.2 per cent) 
were being paid $20 and under $25. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Research Work of a Milwaukee Workers’ School 


N INTERESTING attempt on the part of a group of students 

A in the Milwaukee Workers’ College to study the problems of 

their own industry is described in an article in Workers’ 
Education of February, 1927.' 

The Milwaukee class numbers 18 union workers from about 10 of 
the building trades. Six of the 18 students are business agents, the 
others are either local union secretaries, executive board members, 
or members of the rank and file. It is being more clearly realized 
that “the successful trade-union official has to be a trained nego- 
tiator and bargainer * * * he must possess the facts of the 
industry.” ‘This need is met through a discussion of the problems 
closely related to the work of the trade-union students. For example, 
the class was not so interested in unemployment in general as in 
seasonal unemployment, because such unemployment more seriously 
affects the building trades. The Madison class found that it was 
entirely ignorant of the amount of seasonal unemployment and did 
not know to what extent it tended to reduce the worker’s annual wage. 

All sides of the problem were studied—its importance in the 
building trades, its reflex upon trade-union affairs, the industrial 
conditions from which it arises, and the solutions that have been 
attempted both by employers and labor. 

The discussion was made more vital by the fact that in 1921 the 
building trades in Madison went through an expensive lockout in 
connection with a wage cut. The arbitration board to which the 
controversy was referred was interested principally in the annual 
wage of the workers and the unions had no statistics on this very 
vital matter. As the outcome of this class discussion on seasonal 
unemployment, a committee was created to consult with the instruc- 
tor with a view to installing permanent unemployment records in 
all the Madison building-trades unions. Records of this kind are 
now being established and the building trades of that city will in the 
future have accurate data on this subject. 

_ The discussions in the building-trades class in Milwaukee also 
brought out the need for reliable trade-union statistics. In talking 
over the question of how effectively the building trades were union- 
ized in Milwaukee, the estimates of the union membership by busi- 
hess agents who had been connected with the industry in Milwaukee 
itself for from 10 to 35 years varied from 28,000 to 32,000. A 
committee of three business agents was appointed to investigate the 
matter and found, to the amazement of the officials, that there were 
only between 10 000 and 11,000 building-trades workers 3 in the city. 
As a result of these findings, one member was selected for each trade 
to secure information on “‘the number of workers, the percentage 
organized, the strength of the contractors’ association, the obstacles 








‘Workers’ Education, New York, February, 1927. ‘Workers’ education and the workshop,” by 
William G. Haber. 
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which have stood in the way of organization, ete.” Such report 
are submitted to the class and give rise to very practical debates. 
Various other problems are presented from a practical angle when. 
ever possible. The attitude of officials in ome part on classes whey 
jurisdictional disputes are touched upon indicates the very grea} 








importance of this subject. On one occasion the instructor referred f st 
to a particular dispute of this character and in the subsequent dis. HB a w 
cussion the question of the amalgamation of the two organizations § for 
arose. The business agent of one of them was a student in the class. 9 inde 
Since then he has never missed a session. The fact that the union ¥& visi 
officials felt that the class afforded them an opportunity to present T 
their particular cases constituted the primary obstacle to the con. 9 cow 
structive examination of the whole question by the class. adn 


The technical developments in the building trades and the resi! tant 
problems have also been studied by the class. At the member,’ 
request, three weeks were spent on a study of “‘The contracting bisi- 
ness, the organization of the contractors, and the competitive evils 
in the industry.” 

Other subjects to be handled are apprenticeship, the history of national and 


local unions, and of employers’ associations, the question of trade-union adminis- 
tration, the closed and open shop, and the methods the unions are using to over- 





come the latter. Another important subject is the unions’ organizing tactics, ’ 
which are necessary in this industry in view of the recent alliances between the the 
building contractors, bankers, and business interests, as they exist in Milwaukee, Cc 
Detroit, San Franciseo, and other open-shop building-trade cities. ts 
; &. ou 
The writer feels that the value of the courses will be considerably | 
increased if the students are allowed to assist in gathering some of : 
the information. 
a pa 

Incentives for Apprentices ' 
: , pe 
LARGE electric and manufacturing company has found the of 
following incentives productive of favorable results among m 
apprentices: of 
(1) A wage increase every six months. m 
(2) Bonus on completion of the training. fc 
(3) Wage based on merit shown during course. w 


(4) Best apprentices allowed to finish in shorter time than standard. 

(5) Diploma to those finishing course. 

(6) College scholarship awarded on merit. 

(7) Responsible work after finishing course. 

(8) Part of the apprentice training given in a subsidiary plant. 

(9) Choice by apprentices of the department of work, depending upon merit. 
(10) Special attention by foremen. 

(11) Good progress report in house journal. 

(12) Award of medals and fobs. 










Educational Activities of argent Trade Union League of New 
or 


URING the last term there was an enrollment of 130 women in 

the Women’s Trade Union League’s evening classes in New 

York City, according to the Workers’ Education News (New 
York), February, 1927. The attendance was large in the courses it 


1 Industrial Psychology, Hamilton, N. Y., March, 1927, p. 159. 
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economies, literature (modern drama), social history, and English. 
A rhythmic dancing course and a course in the appreciation of music 
were also popular. 

Under the auspices of the poetry group there is a weekly supper 
party at which modern poetry is read. It is hoped that the program 
of study will be so unified that the students who can attend only once 
a week will be able to follow two related subjects the same evening; 
for example, economics and labor dramatics or social history and 
industrial arts. Students in the latter course will be under the super- 
vision of Department of Industrial Arts at Teachers’ College. 

Two representatives from each of the classes constitute the student 
council which holds a monthly conference for the discussion of class 
administration. 

————=~=<0+- ++ 


National Canadian Conference on Technical Education ' 


HE second national conference on technical education was held 
in Ottawa, February 9 to 11, 1926, at the invitation of the 
Minister of Labor. The educational department of every 

Province was represented. 

Various vocational education problems were taken up, especially 
those concerning the distribution and administration of the Dominion 
Government grants under the technical education act. Among the 
outstanding subjects of discussions were— 

1. The purpose and aims of vocational courses in secondary schools. 

2. The relation between vocational schools and industry. 

3. The scope and limitations of voeational work on which Federal grants are 
paid. 

The first conference of this character called by the Canadian De- 
partment of Labor met in October, 1920, shortly after the passage 
of the technical education act under which the Dominion Govern- 
ment votes each year the sum of $1,000,000 for the promotion 
of vocational education in the different Provinces. Allotments are 
made to the Provinces .on a population basis and are “‘paid in the 
form of grants equaling the sum expended by each provincial govern- 
ment on vocational education of less than college grade.” 





i Labor Gazette, Ottawa, February, 1927, p. 184. 











TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 





Utilization of Disabled Workers in Industry 


{TE waste of human material in industry has as yet reccived 
little consideration as compared with the attention given to 
the elimination of waste in the use of space or materials in the 

construction of factory buildings and in the proper use of machinery. 

In a discussion of the possibility of adapting disabled workers {, 
industrial tasks in an article in the Rehabilitation Review,! it js 
pointed out that while in the building and development of a ereat 
industrial plant every care is exercised to plan for the most eco- 
nomical operation consistent with safety and maximum production 
in hiring the workers in such a plant it is the usual policy to reject 
workers who suffer from any physical handicap even though they 
are otherwise physically sound. ‘Tasks which could be performed by 
one-armed or one-legged workers are not given to such workers who 
may apply for them although nowhere in the plant, for example, is a 
10-horsepower motor installe d where a 5-horsepower is adequate. 

If tasks which could be suitably performed by persons with physical 
handicaps were properly classified and made available to such per- 
sons, the potential supply of able-bodied labor would be increased, « 


factor which is going to be of increasing importance with the present 
policy of restricted immigration. 

In view of the large number of industrial accidents which result 
in amputations and definite mutilations and therefore in some form 
of permanent disability, it is important that the same careful study 
should be given to the problem of adapting these workers to in- 
dustrial shereyment as is given to the planning of the buildings and 


the mechanical equipment. If every job in a plant were listed and 
defined as to what physical capabilities other than actual skill were 
required, for the guidance of the employment division, it would be 
possible to employ handicapped persons who were otherwise suited 
to the tasks and who were approved by the plant physician. 

Although workmen’s compensation provides definite awards for 
such injuries as the loss of arms, legs, hands, feet, and eyes, tliese 
awards will not maintain the individual during the remainder of 
average life expectancy, and reemployment, therefore, is absolutely 
essential if he is to be saved from the danger of enforced idleness and 
dependency. 

It has been shown that a worker who has sustained the loss of one 
arm or one leg, rarely loses another member by amputation from 
accident and the placement of such workers in suitable occupations 
does not involve, therefore, any special risk of increased compensa- 
tion costs. Such workers placed in suitable employment are said 


usually to be steady, dependable workers and as such are an asset 
to the plant. 





1 Rehabilitation Review, New York, January, 1927, pp. 27-29. “Utilization of disabled workers in 
suitable tasks in industry as based on de finite engineering principles,” by 8. 8. Riddle, 
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“Tt will probably not be many years,” the writer says, ‘‘ before 
every large manufacturing and public-utility corporation, employing 
great numbers of workers in hazardous processes, will have the human 
operating tasks analyzed and card indexed from the physical- 
requirement standpoint, and workers, even though physically dis- 
abled, if otherwise qualified, will be employed with the same engineer- 
ing skill and foresight as to-day guide the structural engineer in his 
selection of size and character of materials and the mechanical en- 
gineer in his design of operating equipment.” 





Training and Placement of the Deaf in Minnesota’ 


HE Minnesota division of the deaf began its work, August 1, 
ge 1915, as one of the agencies of the State department of labor 
and industries and upon the creation of the State industrial 
commission in 1921, became one of the divisions of that constituted 
body. 

The State law (secs. 4084, 4085, and 4086, G. S. 1923) provides 
that® this division shall make special effort to look after the general 
welfare of the deaf in all parts of Minnesota, “ascertain what trades 
or occupations are most suitable for them and best adapted to pro- 
mote their interest, and aid them in securing such employment as 
they may be fitted to engage in.” It is further provided by thelaw 
that statistics concerning this work must be gathered and compiled. 

The division’s records for the fiscal years 1924-25 and 1925-26 
show progress in all branches of service. This is particularly the case 
in regard to employment conditions. 

According to the commission’s report more and more employers 
are being convinced of the truth of the division’s reiterated conten- 
tion that in various industries deafness does not seriously handicap 
efficiency. In fact same employers agree that a deaf employee once 
placed at work calling for constant application, with few or no 
interruptions for directions, will accomplish more than the average 
normal worker. 

This deduction is quite logical as the deaf worker is conscious of 
his difficulties in carrying on conversation and therefore “loses none 
of his own time or that of other employees during working hours.” 
If the deaf employee is also careful and energetic he desires to prove 
that his physical defect does not interfere with the quantity and 
quality of his production or take away his ambition. 

There are certain employers who are positively opposed to placing 
deaf persons on the pay roll. The division hopes to overcome this 
prejudice by bringing to bear upon it the successful experience of 
other employers with this class of workers. 

On many occasions the superintendent of this division (who, by the way, is 
the only person at present employed) must act as a buffer between employer 
and employee, so far as selling the service of the deaf worker is concerned. This 


sometimes requires finesse, especially when dealing with the recalcitrant applicant 
for employment and the really few prejudiced employers. 


The deaf population of the State is estimated at about 2,000, of 
whom 1,554 are listed by the division. Many of the deaf object to 
reporting their defect, which makes complete registration difficult. 





1Unless otherwise specified the data in this article are taken from the Third Biennial Report of the 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926. Minneapolis, 1927. pp. 185-191. 
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Placement of the Deaf 


‘THE public employment office under the State industrial commis. 

sion has given valuable aid in the placement of the deaf and 
the legal department of the commission has rendered important 
service to the division especially through legal advice given to the deaf, 


Training for deaf persons has been secured through appreciated cooperation 
of the department of reeducation. Such training included mechanical drafting, 
dressmaking, comptometer operating, Elliot-Fischer machine operating, typing, 
bookkeeping, furniture finishing, tailoring, linotype operating, and lip reading. 
Positions were also open for brush makers, optical mechanics, dental supply 
mechanics, fur workers, milliners, and a laboratory assistant in a hospital, but 
at the time none of the applicants for employment could qualify for these posi- 
tions. Certain classes of factory work which pay the highest wages seem to 
appeal to most boys and girls seeking employment as beginners. Pleading with 
them to learn a trade of some kind, with greater future possibilities, even though 
at a lesser wage, is given scant consideration by these workers. 


For the biennium under review, 1,324 calls were made, 1,047 of 
which related to employment. The remaining 277 were made at 
homes, schools, court, and other places and were not in reference to 
employment. Often the division is requested to supply an interpYeter 
for inspection of industrial plants, in court proceedings, at funerals, 
etc., and numerous deaf travelers call at the office to get information 
on their way to various sections of the Northwest. 

During the biennium 211 deaf persons—112 men and 99 women— 
applied for employment. The occupational distribution of the 125 
who were placed is given below: 
Carpenter 
Bakery , 
DS OEE Tn, ag | 
Addressing enveloy 
Sewing 
Shipping room 
Warehouse 
Printing 
Leather manufacturing - 

Sabinet finisher P 

I Ts hatin dks es ose tine eS 
Linotype operator 

Candy factories 

Laundry 

Factory 

Laborers 

Painting 


Bookbindery 

oy Sah SSIs 
Press feeding________ 
Kiliot-Fischer operators 
Metal plating 


oe DS DD DO DO Ot 


Pn soso as tak eo ks A 
Labeling 

Novelty manufacturing 
Furniture finisher 
Mending 

Tailoring 

Comptometer operating 
Pressing 

Comptometer and biller 
Foldin 

Order 


Cabinetmakers_________-_-_-_-- 
Helpers 
Dishwashing 
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Age Distribution of Deaf Persons 


‘THE age distribution of 591 deaf persons for whom age was reported 
was as follows: 


Over 5 years and under 10 Over 50 years and under 55 
Over 10 years and under 15 Over 55 years and under 60 
Over 15 years and under 20 Over 60 years and under 65 
Over 20 years and under 25 Over 65 years and under 70 
Over 25 years and under 30 Over 70 years and under 75 
Over 30 years and under 35 Over 75 years and under 80 
Over 35 years and under 40 
Over 40 years and under 45 
Over 45 years and under 50 
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An analysis of the »auses of deafness in 562 persons showed that 157 
were deaf from birth and that among the other most frequent causes 
were meningitis, scarlet fever, brain fever, whooping cough, typhoid 
fever, and measles. 


Education of the Deaf 


REPORTS received by the division showed that 351 persons were 

educated in State schools for the deaf and 9 in day schools for 
the deaf, 56 in public schools, 7 in private schools, 8 in vocational 
schools, 13 in business colleges, 2 in art schools, 2 in normal schools, 
16 in colleges, 4 in universities, and 18 in foreign countries. 

There is a State school for the deaf in Faribault, which was attended 
last year by 274 pupils. Both lip reading and the sign language are 
taught in this institution, and its pupils may learn baking, domestic 
science, tailoring, printing, cabinetmaking, auto repairing, and typing. 
There are also special classes for the deaf in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Rochester. The total attendance for these four cities 
was 132. 

An examination of the vocations selected by 369 deaf graduates in 
1925-1926 showed that the most popular of these vocations were 
domestic science, printing, cabinetmaking, shoemaking, carpentry, 
baking, and tailoring. 


Age at Which Hearing Was Lost 


IGURES as to age when hearing was lost show that out of 585 for 
whom this information was reported, 26.8 per cent were deaf 
from birth and 54.7 from 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years of age. 


A list of 332 employed deaf, which is published in the report of the 
division, included over 100 occupations. 





LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





International Labor Office: Regulations Incidentally Affecting 
Personal Work of Employers 


HE September, 1926, issue of Official Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office (Vol. XI, No. 5), is chiefly devoted to 
discussion of the question of the competence of the Inter- 

national Labor Organization “to draw up and propose labor legisia- 
tion which, in order to protect certain classes of workers, also recu- 
lates incidentally the same work when performed by the employer 
himself.” ) 

It seems clear that the question arose largely in connection with 
the regulation of bakeries and specifically of night work therein, 
A full and interesting discussion of the whole question, however, 
was entered upon, the topic of employment in bakeries not being 
“specifically considered by the court for the purpose of the present 
opinion, except by way of illustration.”” Some 150 pages are given 
to a presentation of the proceedings, arguments, and conclusions. 
As stated, ‘the question put to the court has been argued before it 
both in writing and orally, and the discussions, especially in the 
written documents, cover a wide range of topics, including national 
sovereignty, individual liberty, and various controversial theories 
of society and government. ’’ 

Various provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were considered, 
reaching the conclusion that “‘the high contracting parties clearly 
intended to give the International Labor Organization a very broad 
power of cooperating with them in respect of measures to be taken 
m order to assure humane conditions of labor and the protection of 
workers.”’ Reference was made to action already taken affecting 
employers as wéll as employees as regards the regulation of the 
hours of work and the adoption of a weekly rest period of at least 
24 hours, which shall include Sunday wherever practicable. The 
common practice of requiring the closing of shops, factories, and 
places of business within certain hours of the day or on certain days 
of the week was also referred to, such steps resulting in “suspending 
and regulating the particular kind of work, whether performed by 
the employer or by the employed.’ A second reference is to the 
international convention of 1906 as to the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. Though the point was debated, 
it was decided that this measure might be regarded as falling within 
the sphere of labor legislation, and affecting workers of both the 
employer and the employee class. The same conclusion was reached 
with regard to the convention concerning the use of white lead in 
painting. 

The final conclusion reached was that the organization had the 
power indicated, the opinion being in the following language: 

That it is within the competence of the International Labor Organization to 
draw up and to propose labor legislation which, in order to protect certain classes 


of workers, also regulates incidentally the same work when performed by the 
employer himself. 
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Watches and Wages of Seamen 


HE necessity of judicial construction for the interpretation and 
T application of ~— is effectively illustrated by a case recently 
before the courts, commencing as early as 1924. The case in 
guestion (O’Hara v. Luckenbach 8. S. Co.) arose in the District Court 
of the United States in San Francisco, Calif. The statute involved 
was the seamen’s act (the so-called La Follette Act of March 4, 1915, 
38 Stat. 1164), providing for the division of ship’s crews into watches, 
at least three, ‘‘which shall be kept on duty successively for the 
performance of ordinary work incident to the sailing and management 
of the vessel.”’ This provision applies to firemen, oilers, and water 
tenders, the sailors to be divided into at least two watches. 

In the instant case, William O’Hara and another were two of the 
three quartermasters, on the steamship Lewis Luckenbach, charged 
with the duty of steering the vessel. There were 13 seamen on board, 
of whom the three quartermasters and three others assigned to 


f watch duty were divided into watches or shifts of eight hours each; 


the other seven men did general ship’s work for eight hours daily 
and then went off duty. The two complaining quartermasters de- 
manded their discharge, with wages due, without completing their 
contraet, on the ground that the statute had not been complied with 
by reason of the failure to assign all the seamen to one or the other 
of the watches described. The district court did not regard the 
demand for discharge as based on sufficient cause, and entered a 
decree in favor of the steamship company, holding it not liable for 
the wages demanded. On appeal, the circuit court of appeals for 
the ninth circuit adopted this view (1924; 1 Fed. (2d) 923). The act 
in question was construed as having for its primary object the fixing 
of hours of service and the prevention of overwork, not to prescribe 
the number of men in each watch. The safety of the ship was to be 
secured by the selection of qualified men to steer and keep lookout, 
but that all the crew should be placed on duty was held not to be 
required by the act, and a failure to do so was no basis for demanding 
the discharge. 

The case then went to the Supreme Court on a writ of certiorari, 
where the courts below were reversed, the court holding that the 
general purpose of the act was not only to safeguard the welfare of 
the seamen as workmen, but also ‘‘to promote safety at sea,” as set 
forth in the act. That the law was not primarily a regulation of 
working hours is suggested by the omission from its terms of those 
employed in the steward’s department, for instance, while designat- 
ing sailors, firemen, oilers, and water tenders as subject to its terms. 
The court reached the conclusion that there was an evident purpose 
“to compel a division of the men for duty on deck and in the fire- 
room, and continuity of service, to the end that in those departments 
the ship should at «ich be actively manned with equal efficiency.” 
While it might seem superfluous at times to have all the members 
thus distributed, an emergency might occur demonstrating the 
importance of ‘‘immediate and wakeful readiness for action.” 

The court was therefore of opinion that the act had been violated, 
so that the decree dismissing the action for wages must be reversed. 
(Jan. 4, 1926; 46 Sup. Ct. 157.) 
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The next step in this case was an effort by the libelants to recoya 
not only the wages claimed, but penalties for nonpayment under the 
terms of the act that permit a recovery of “a sum equal to two day, 
pay for each and every day during which payment is delayed” 
(Seamen’s act, sec. 3.) This penalty applies if the refusal to pay is 
‘without sufficient cause,’’ and the district court held that the (les. 
tion litigated in the former proceedings was a doubtful one, so tha 
the employer should not be penalized for his construction of it, evey 
though it was rejected by the Supreme Court. The provision {o 
seindlthed was therefore stricken out and a decree entered simply for 
the amount of wages claimed, with interest and costs. 

Appeal was again taken to the circuit court of appeals, where the 
judgment below was affirmed. (Dec. 13, 1926; 16 Fed. (2d) 681,) 
The right to obtain double wages was said to be dependent on ths 
proper construction of the provisions of the law fixing watches: and 
as the controversy with respect to the construction of this statute 
“‘was carried on in good faith,” the master had a right to have it 
adjudicated, and the mere fact that the Supreme Court held the 
courts below to have been mistaken in sustaining the employers 
contention ‘‘is not by itself a valid reason for holding that there was 
not sufficient cause for refusal to make payment demanded by the 
men.’’ Cases were cited in support of this position and the judgment 
granting wages and costs without penalty was affirmed. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, February, 1927 


of February, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have been received 

by the bureau are shown in this article. Disputes involving 
fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day have been 
omitted where information on this point is reported. 

In presenting these figures it is important to note that the bureau 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and 
any necessary revision is made. For the reasons mentioned, the data 
here presented do not pretend to be absolutely comfiete or fully 
accurate. It is believed, however, that practically all of the more 
significant strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the information 
presented is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the situation 
in the United States in the matter of strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of employers, 
labor organizations, and other interested parties in making this 
compilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as accurate 
as possible. 


Gof Feb and lockouts in the United States beginning in the month 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February, 1927 


HE table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 

beginning in February, 1927, in comparison with December and 

January, and also the number of persons involved, to the extent that 
reports on this point have been received: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS Ssctne IN DECEMBER, 1926, AND IN JANUARY AND 




















RUARY, 1927 
Disputes in which number of em- 
ployees directly involved is known 
ie mae 
onths strikes an 
lockouts ! | Number of! Number of ae. 
strikes and | employees employees 
lockouts involved per dispute 
December, 1926.....- statalea. thesishws--daepddeeisesies 33 23 9, 712 422 
tl ele et cel NEI Miter hy 46 37 4, 983 135 
Wipes d516 Joo. all. ee 60 44 8, 762 199 




















1 Excluding those involving fewer than 6 persons. 
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Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Person, 
Involved 


"THE statement below shows the distribution of the reported strike 
and lockouts beginning in February, 1927, by industries 


Number of 
disputes 
Building trades 
Lumber 
Clothing industry 
Furniture 
Mining, coal 
Chauffeurs and teamsters 
Textile industry 
Printing and publishing 
Miscellaneous 


So far as information is available, the disputes beginning in | 
ary, 1927, classified by number of workers directly involved, are ; 
follows: 


Number of 
disputes 


LA 


100 and under 500 workers_____"-__..._..__...._._..__._ 0 650 Rabel typ li 
500 and under 1,000 workers 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February, 1927 


HINGLE mill workers, Washington.—According to press reports, 
a strike of sawyers and packers in a shingle mill at Montesano 
began the night of February 1 and by February 4 had spread to other 
plants at Grays Harbor so as to involve about 15 mills. It grew out 
of a wage reduction of 2 cents per thousand for sawyers and 3 cents 
per thousand for packers. The number of strikers is not definitely 
known, but 1,000 men are said to be idle because of the trouble. 
This strike is reported to have terminated successfully on March 11. 
Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The operations of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. were interrupted between February 4 and 11 by a strike o/ 
705 miners in their Henry Colliery at Plains because of a “dispute 
over bottom rock rate in bottom 5-foot vein.” Other employees o! 
the company in the Wyoming Valley, to the number of 2,041 went out 
on February 8, in sympathy with the Henry Colliery strikers, in- 
volving the Broadwell, Maltby, Westmoreland, Prospect, and William 
A. mines and Midvale shops. This sympathy “outlaw” strike was 
called by the general grievance committee, which also called it off 00 
February 10, after representatives of the committee had consulted 
with district officers of the United Mine Workers of America. 1 
men resumed work, it is understood, in all the mines named on !'cb- 
ruary 12 under conditions prevailing prior to the difficulty. 
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Principal Strikes Continuing Into February, 1927 


ILK underwear makers, New Jersey —About 350 female employees, 
of Garfinkle & Ritter, Paterson, manufacturers of silk under- 
wear, struck on January 19 against a reduction in wages, and accord- 
ing to press reports they returned to work on February 18, pending 


a readjustment, after a conference between a committee of strikers 
and members of the firm. 





ss 
— 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Drrector or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
ET cised his good offices, in connection with 37 labor disputes 
during February, 1927. These disputes affected a known total 
of 17,820 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute oc- 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly affected. 
On March 1, 1917, there were 54 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. ‘The total number of cases pending was 68. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1926 
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HE statistics in the table below on strikes and lockouts in Can; A 
during the period 1913 to 1926, are taken from the Februs 
1927, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette. 



















STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1926 
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Number of disputes Disputes in progress during y: re. z 
41 
Year In prog- | Begin- | Employ- a Ve 
prog & pomy id Employees Time | ‘ 
jress each | ningin | ers in- sapebved aiesttine-ce., 5 
year | each year volved | ms 
jast 
RE RC Sed se ES : 1, 015 39, 536 87. 678 | 
on, SE OE OS ee ~ 5 44 40 205 8, 678 $30, 054 Jap 
MOE. ....545,~6- B+ eet eo 43 38 96 9, 140 106, 149 Asi: 
0, RE CE pe OE) ae a2 nn Re 75 74 271 21, 157 208, 277 Tor 
1917 Cee scale lige ened Ree atten a alaeintie 148 141 714 48, 329 1, 134, 979 Mi 
RRR EER -A OO 2s. CS 196 191 766 68, 489 763, 34] ae 
1919 _- a - aoartedapedlie coi Bence 298 290 1, 913 138, 988 3, 942) 149 Ky 
_ =e ie Ak ee - LS ee en ae 285 272 1, 273 52, 150 886, 754 
| Se es Rene Saree Ee Se Or Fs, oe 145 138 907 22, 930 956, 461 
SES S Gide game. % CT oR ek Ea 85 70 569 41, 050 1, 975, 27¢ | 
~*~ SER eP RL ttt RE 91 77 419 32, 868 768, 444 W 
1924. __ ear & EA EY csen 73 63 415 32, 494 1, 770, 835 ie 
SRR fed “Se ES 83 81 510 25, 796 1, 743, 96 ; 
26 . 598 24, 142 6, 81] 




















The principal disputes in 1926 involved establishments manufac- 
turing clothing and boots and shoes. Nearly two-thirds of the loss 
in working-days for that year occurred in these two industries. 

One of these controversies involved 3,000 employees in a Quebec 
shoe factory and caused a loss of 88,677 working-days, while another 
involved 5,000 employees among the men’s clothing fac tory workers 
of Montreal. A loss of 30 400 working-days is reported for 700 
employees in the Port Arthur (Ontario) lumber industry. There 
were 20 disputes in coal mining, some of which affected large numbers 
of miners. These controversies, however, were terminated in a few 
days. 













Strikes in Japan, 1926! 





N 1926 there were 1,005 labor disputes in Japan, according to a 
| report of the Social Work Bureau of the Home Office of that 
country. These disputes outnumbered those of the preceding 
year by 200. The controversies of 1926 involved 100,000 laborers, 
an increase of 10,000 over 1925. The causes of these industrial 
difficulties were classified as follows: Demand for higher wages, 271; 
opposition to decrease in wages, 89; demand for fixing definite dis- 
charge allowances, 181. Almost all of these disputes were adjusied 
by compromise, only 2 per cent of the demands being accepted 
without some changes ‘and only 3 per cent of the demands being 
withdrawn without modification of the original terms under which 
the workers had been employed. 


i Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, Jan. 1, 1927, p. 15. 
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The business depression is said to be reflected in the increase of labor disputes. 

Capitalists have been reducing wages to a point where laborers no longer can 
sjand further reduction or even get along with the present low rates. 
' Labor-union workers have been also partly responsible for boosting the num- 
per of disputes, it is said. Labor unions suffered setbacks and in order to 
expand their influence, labor disputes were used as the vehicles for their personal 
interest. 


The more systematic management of disputes this year and the 
longer duration of most of them are reported as due to the progress 
of the labor movement. Certain of these strikes, however, came to 
a very sudden end, 

Some of the longest strikes involved the following companies and 
lasted the number of days specified: 


Japan Musie Co. at Hamamatsu 

f \sia Confectionery Co. of Nagoya 
Toyoda Weaving Co. of Osaka_ 
Mitsubishi Warehouse Co. of Kobe 
Kyodo Printing Co. of Tokyo 


It is reported that the act for the conciliation of labor disputes, 
which became effective July 1, 1926,? has been found of value. 








2See Labor Review, Washington, November, 1926, pp. 90, 91. 
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Degree of Organization of Miners in Foreign Countries 


HE data given below regarding the degree of organization of 
mine workers in various foreign countries are taken from 
memorandum prepared by the International Labor Office unde, 

date of November 6, 1926, in reply to a request of the United States 


commercial attaché at Paris. Concerning the accuracy of the data. 
the memorandum says: 


The following notes give for Germany, France, Belgium, Spain, Poland, 
Netherlands, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand the latest infor mation 
available as to the membership of mine workers’ organizations and as to the 
total number of mine workers. Owing to differences in the scope of these figures 
and the different methods by which they are compiled, it is difficult to obtain 
more than an approximate idea of the extent to which mine workers are organized 
in different countries. 

In the first place, the method of estimating the number of workers employed 
is not uniform in the different countries. In some cases the figures are based 
on an average of the numbers empioyed at different dates, or the numbers on 
the colliery books; in some cases they are based on the number of shifts worked 
(full-time workers, etc.). The membership of trade-unions is also compiled in 
different ways, and the degree of accuracy of the figures varies considerably. In 
some cases, only members who have paid their subscriptions for the current 
period are included, while in other cases, persons are counted as members 
have not paid their regular subscription. 

Moreover, although it is no doubt the case that miners usually form their 
own craft unions, yet in some cases the unskilled laborers are members of other 
unions such as “general laborers’ union”’ and on the other hand certain specialized 
or highly skilled workers (e. g., mechanics, enginemen, etc.) are sometimes 
members of machinists’ or engineering unions. 

Again, figures for a whole country often obscure differences which exist in 
different parts of the country. The mining industry is localized in different 
regions and conditions are often very different from one region to another. In 
Germany, for example, the miners of the Ruhr are very highly organized, while 
the miners of the Upper Silesia are only organized to a much less degree. 5 
arate figures are not available for different regions but the figures for the count 
as a whole may not necessarily give a correct impression. 

It should also be noticed that the figures of the total number of workers do not 


always relate to same data as the figures for the number of organized workers, 


who 


Germany ! 


Membership of the two miners’ unions at end of 1924: 


Verband des Bergarbeiter Deutschlands (affiliated to General 
Federation of Trade Unions)... 2.02 esd leben ee 190, 224 


Gerwerkverein Christlicher Bergarbeiter (affiliated to Federation 
at Ss Te WRN ais 2 on Sn nec ennandhehionna~oo 134, 241 


Average number of workers employed (i. e. number of insured workers 
in undertakings employing more than 10 workers) during 1924: 


Rr eo A ate, can cad cy lg daw ok ex al pane litres > and on 558, 938 
Bee Shr iote 4 Sey fs Der Sait ot foe teuas: 93, 713 
earned teeeele ss io oi bb. ci. cs aa es s 13, 132 
NE NON Manis cid coi denial gn ncdinnw aie eee es on iAmsctin sa 10, 549 
i a a Ni a a 17, 706 












1 Sources: International Labor Directory, 1925, Pt. I; and Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen 
Reichs, 1925, Heft IV. 
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France? 


Membership of the three organizations of mine workers in 1924: 
Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs du Sous-sol et Similaires__. 90, 650 
























‘“‘Sous-sol”’ (Confédération générale du Travail unitairie) __----_--- 40, 000 
Fédération frangaise des Syndicats professionels des Mineurs 
: (ORO 2! 8 Ob 85 2. 20. BON BIDS SHAE HO BT By eG. AIS 9, 000 
of Teteh 620) wosiccl) isitpiowss tod al fenonad. of bajgiite ys 139, 650 
la — = 
der Average number employed during December, 1925: 
te erenee.: 224 SUS DO Bolu a sos eeeek see 309, 782 
II ns agen ial a ce-ctttionrce se: + dete Deal ends wraares Diets tabie tllicastin-en te nis anda 
ta, Pe 2 anetibah 
ick ssi ida ce evnichd celal te dh cas caidas accep nila ia a ge 339, 238 
nd, Belgium 8 
= Membership of the two miners’ trade-unions at the end of 1924: 
Centrale Syndicale Nationale des Travailleurs de 1’Industrie des 
4 NL. . LA. cit S10t cate etic eee Lt + ocak ob aaa ae 74, 954 
7 Centrale des Francs-Mineurs (Chrétien)______._____-.-_--------- 
‘ Estimated number of workers employed during 1924: 
~ Clee mines... ..-biitl. nnidtauen dns ninenen Leunnics Jegninqies 172, 285 
* DERE. TRADOS......0.0 png nepencsnn orbhbtidse side ce Mbkiends <ebild. Luise 161 
. SUT MOU, ...... .. odunceonnncenadestebl acelmee, ost lh aanats at 
‘ sth tesa to lp tn tn'tg tn itu ta tt ts cnn ine Cabsiabcaeateds.. velpesate. dbeuaes 
r Membership of the miners’ association (Federacién Nacional de Obreros 
Mineros) affiliated to General Federation of Spanish Workers (Union 
: General de Trabajadores) in 1924 _.-....-...-------.------=+-+--+-- 24, 073 


Average number of workers employed in all mines during 1923: 










Membership of miners’ unions in 1924: 
Miners’ union affiliated to Federation of Trade-Unions in Poland.. 13, 804 









Miners’ union affiliated to Federation of Polish Trade Unions- - --._- 89, 564 

Miners and smelters affiliated to Federation of Christian Trade 
smeome....... si enti eights AS ct Sl ws el tel eps iin Nene toh Elta tis hen da ta ei cla a 11, 300 

Mineral workers affiliated to Federation of Christian Trade Unions-_ 1, 951 
MOR) od owoleid s subwSes WU 2b SO Kae sell Jewitassial 116, 619 








Number employed in mining at the end of 1924: | 
Meee url duc tub iwiedd LU i es, Stinl Jecuuwseiad 151, 041 


IS 2m alk nish ice ais ll gh a abe saith inl ath “es gta oeit Nia iad ia ian ee ee ea 510 
IS A EP ST CMR Se EOE RS ROMS Le RL e OOM LN SEE RN Rae pe 3, 382 













* Sources: International Labor Directory, 1925, Pt. III, Workers’ organizations; and Bulletin .du 
Ministére du Travail, January-March, 1925. ; 5: ‘ 

+ Sources: International Labor Directory, 1925, Pt. III; and Statistique des Industries extractives et 
métallurgiques, 1924, 

‘Source: Anuario Estadistico de Espafia, 1923-24. : PA aes 

5 Sources: International Labor Directory, 1925, Pt. III; and Statistique du Travail, June ,1926. 
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Netherlands 8 






Membership of mine workers’ unions: 
Miners’ associations of Roman Catholic Workers’ Federation (July, 













Rass bl. tithes tha haelneda ateaiineslike cacy ~ ondantiont«<usisues 3, 155 

Miners’ associations of Dutch Federation of Trade Unions (July, ”° 

REP Pa ER mE Ae FH Pe aL ee mtr Tt PE aE 1, 857 

Miners affiliated to National Labor Secretariat (January, 1925) ____ 138 
Miners’ associations of Dutch General Trade Unions Neutral Fed- r 

eration (caewesy, 1926). i. cwcsisionstle ssa piaks dammaiensse semsletnn - 216 

Miners’ associations of Dutch Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 2, 
Li tUeabauthcktvadbac uel witb: S15 dei eoe oto . i 
— { 


Number of workers employed in coal mines during 1923______....____- 26, 393 


Australia? 


Total membership of Associations of Mining and Quarrying Workers at 
Fe Fh a ORES ee te Se! Rae Pe een st my Menage pe ole 40, 996 


Average number of workers in mining and quarrying * in 1923________- 54, 759 





Union of South Africa ® 


Total membership of miners’ association, September, 1924: 


National Mine Workers’ Associations. _-...............--.--.-.- 320 
South African Mine Workers’ Union________- tagallit MgO Tht teak i », 200 
ag ie aca ad a a ei ap A et cee Ol 49 


Underground Officials’ Associations_..............-- 
Other unions (5) 


aA ine Sh id ee See be deeds eee the tb. VIS Ut 11, 161 














Te es Ne Oe ee ei a OE Se a ae eee oe: 19, 659 
De. ce ke DSi i DU ie sont oO teu 9 581 


esate Mall alas daedb tated ariianatin wd ales = ani alter oe, ie niece i gill eel so aos te ee oi ae wit th 1. 108 





New Zealand 4 


Total membership of 15 registered mine workers’ unions, Dec. 31, 1925__ 3, 215 

Average number of persons ordinarily employed at productive and unpro- 
ductive mines during 1924: 

Sield. J beled. ci epoin Veobar lin cuchesodwdl of botuilibe ews eucu 2, 026 









* Sources: International Labor Directory, 1925, Pt. III; Annuaire Statistique des Pays Bas, 1924-25. 
? Sources: Annual reports of Labor and Industrial Branch, 1924 and 1925; Official Year Book of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, 1925. 

8 Separate figures for mining and quarrying not available. 

* Sources: International Labor Directory, 1925, Pt. lil; and Monthly Bulletin of Union Statistics, Sep- 
tember and December, 1924. 
10 Not including 273,639 unorganized non-European workers (Asiatics, natives, etc.). 


. 1! Sources: Report of the Department of Labor, New Zealand; and New Zealand Official Year Book, 
926. 








WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Estimated Income of the People of the United States 


HE National Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.) has recently 
_ issued a statement of the estimated “‘current income”’ of the 
people of the United States, by years, from 1922 to 1926, 
inclusive, thus supplementing its earlier estimates for the years 1909 
to 1921. 

Subject to the reservations made below, these figures indicate 
that the total current income of the people of the United States in 
1926 was approximately $90,000,000,000, or 40 per cent higher than 
in 1921, and that the per capita income in 1926 was approximately 
$770, or 33 per cent greater than in 1921. These increases between 
1921 and 1926, moreover, must have represented real increases in 
income, as prices were not higher in 1926 than they were in 1921. 

In using these estimates the National Bureau of Economic Research 
makes the following cautionary statements regarding the possibility 
of error in the figures for the years 1921 to 1926: 


The income estimates for the years 1909 to 1921, already published by the 
National Bureau, are composed of several thousand separate items and are arrived 
at by means of complicated and laborious computations. Because of the limited 
number of workers available for this study and the amount of work involved, 
it has proved impracticable to complete the estimates until a considerable period 
has elapsed after the publication by the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the volume entitled “Statistics of Income,” and this volume does not appear 
until many months after the income tax schedules are filed. 

The necessary result has been that the careful income estimates of the National 
Bureau have appeared several years late, and it is this retardation which has 
given rise to the demand for current estimates. 

The preliminary figures which are here presented for years since 1921 are 
based upon a limited number of indicators consisting of such items as wage 
rates, numbers of employees, dividend and interest payments, and volume of 
trade. For the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, the income tax reports are available 
and the figures in those have been utilized as fully as possible. It is by no means 
certain that these indices constitute reliable gauges of the variations in income. 
It is possible, therefore, that the figures presented for the year 1926 may be as 
much as 10 per cent in error, but the probabilities are that the error is not as 
great as that. The chances of error increase with the distance from the year 
1921. All users of the figures here presented should keep in mind the necessary 
shortcomings of preliminary estimates of this type. 


Total Current Income 


‘THE estimates of current income for each of the years 1909 to 1926 

are given in Table 1, the first column showing the estimated 
actual money income and the second column showing the computed 
purchasing value of such income in terms of the 1913 dollar. The 
estimated amounts in terms of the purchasing power of 1913 were 
obtained by dividing the current income figures by index numbers 
representing the average prices of goods purchased by consumers— 
in other words, they represent the total amount of direct or consump- 
tion goods which the people could have purchased for their entire- 
current income if they had spent it all for such commodities or 
services. The term “current income” is defined “the excess of cash 
receipts over business expenses, plus the money value of income. 
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received in the form of commodities.” It is estimated by adding 
(1) wages, salaries and pensions, (2) profits withdrawn from business, 
(3) dividends, interest, and rent received by individuals, (4) the 
rental value of homes occupied by their owners, (5) interest upon the 
sums invested in household furnishings, clothing, and the like, and 
(6) the value of commodities which families produce for their own 
consumption. Attention is called to the fact that the term “current 
income”’ as thus interpreted “does not include the savings of business 
enterprise. It may well be, therefore, that the figure for total income 
would run materially higher throughout. ”’ 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL CURRENT INCOME OF PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES 
































1913 dollars Current dollars} 1913 dollars 

| — —_ - = 
Wee a 27, 100,000,000 | 28, 200, 000,000 1} 1918...........___- 55, 000, 000, 000 | 35, 500, 000, 000 
CEN | 28, 400, 000,000 | 29, 100,000, O00 || 1919_...._..-....-- 67, 254, 000, 000 | 37, 600, 000, 000 
eek ae han ian: 29, 000, 000,000 | 29, 300, 000, 000 || 1920............... 74, 158, 000, 000 | 36, 300, 009, 000 
|. | Te Pree | 30, 600, 000, 000 | 30, 800, 000, OOO || 1921..........._..- 62, 736, 000, 080 | 36, 200, 000, 000 
ERT 32, 000, 000, 000 32, 000, 000, 060 4; 1922_.............. 1 65,567 ,000,000 | ! 40, 400, 000, 000 
) ) . Re ap be 31, 600, 000,000 | 31, 300, 000, 000 || 1923_..........___- 1 76,769,000,000 | 446, 900, 000, 000 
SET cee 32, 700, 000, 000 32, 000, 000, O00 |} 1924__............. 1 79,365,000,000 | 1 48, 400, 000, 000 
— | 39, 200, 000, 000 | 35, 500, 000, 000 |} 1925............__- 1 86,461,000,000 | 1 51, 100, 000, 000 
| | Father ae © | 48, 500, 000,000 | 37, 300, 000, 000 {] 1926..........___.- 1 89,682,000,000 | | 52, 900, 000, 000 

i I 








1 Preliminary estimate. 


Per Capita Income 


“TABLE 2 reduces the total income figures to a per capita basis. In 


commenting on this table the statement of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research says: 


The figures become much more significant when they are reduced to a per 
capita basis. It appears that, in 1926, the average inhabitant of the United 
States had an income of $770 or one-third more than in 1921. When this per 
capita income is expressed in dollars having the purchasing power which they 
possessed in 1913, we find that the increase has been about 36 per cent. It 
appears, then, that from the economic point of view, the condition of the average 
inhabitant has been improving at a rate of about 7 per cent per annum. 

The startling nature of this change is indicated by the fact that the annual 
increase since 1921 has been as great as the entire increase during the 12 years 
from 1909 to 1921. The fact should be noted, however, that the difference in 
slope is partially accounted for by the fact that 1921 was a year of depression, 
while 1926 has been one of unusual prosperity. A fairer comparison may be 
made by dividing the entire period into two parts—1909 to 1917 and 1917 to 1926. 

During the first period of eight years the per capita income, in terms of 1913 
dollars, increased 15 per cent, while during the last nine years it increased 26 
percent. If the preliminary estimates are correct, there has, then, been a sharp 
upward turn in the trend of economic welfare in the United States. 


TaBLE 2.—ESTIMATED CURRENT INCOME PER CAPITA 








, 


Current 1913 Current 1913 
ve dollars | dollars ried | dollars | dollars 





















oe OE) eo vog 299 srbG hel) fattigt ot eiriso: 537 340 
I aa nike sic aa ieee ot 307 315 || 1919...... eS EH ees 640 358 
a ee ee 309 eter Lanai 697 341 
s90815 (Lillsiiti a zie 321 ~323 |] 1921_......_...... Dwar 8 579 334 
as ie oa 329 8 ppm Sea 2 aan aR 1597 1 369 
mens TIT 320 S16 ens, ST eo 1 689 1421 
pp Spee ete 326 SNM ol ct acts..s.d4.ciate 1 700 1 4% 


arte eon atl yceles Satta 385 


ee ee 














1 Preliminary estimate. 
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Income per Person Gainfully Employed 


"TABLE 3 reduces the total income data to the basis of income per 
person gainfully employed. It is estimated that in 1926 there 

were some 44,600,000 inhabitants of the United States “gainfully 

employed” as the term is employed by the United States Bureau of 

the Census—i. e., employers, employees, and those working on their 

own account. Housewives and women and children helping the 

head of the family on the home farm are not included. 

Commenting on this table, the statement says: 


For every person gainfully occupied in 1926, there appears to have been an 
income of slightly over $2,000. hen reduced to terms of 1913 purchasing 
power, we find that the average person working for a money income received 
about one-quarter more for his services than he obtained in 1917, and about 
44 per cent more than he could have secured in 1909. The indications are, then, 
that despite the constantly growing population and the relatively inelastic nature 
of the supply of natural resources, new inventions and greater skill and organiza- 


tion are still enabling the average inhabitant to progress steadily upward on the 
scale of economic welfare. 


TABLE 3.—INCOME PER PERSON GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 




















: Current 1913 | | Current 1913 

Year dollars | doliars | Year | dollars | dollars 
Ai Ristidintineownessonra 791 RIOR... iuheepcovebercesbnsouett | 1,386 879 
a ae ea ia iaeiete ti 809 $29 | SP Eee aeoeeeee | 1, 669 934 
TN ne ene 812 821.1}: 1920- -......--.---------2---e~ | 1,851 907 
et eR 844 SRE? peek) guekaerer are: | 1,537 887 
Se eR Nea ae 864 re tS oe | 24, 586 1979 
Ne Ni oe es 836 Ok Ry rae Se 14,821 11,113 
esa alli AI nes. cath 861 S43 jj 1988 .-.-.....--...----------- 11, 840 11,121 
a, SARS a 1,014 ST EE Bite Sreeeccnccastinainccomeseeilll 11, 971 1 1, 165 
| hl CE TN | 1, 232 eS 12,010 1 1, 186 











1Preliminary estimate. 


Wages of Civil Employees Under the United States Naval 
Establishment, 1927 '! 


N DECEMBER, 1926, the Navy Department published a schedule 
of wages covering all civil employees in the Naval Establishment 
and in the field service of the United States Marine Corps. This 

schedule became effective January 1, 1927 and is to remain in force 
the remainder of the calendar year. 

The schedule has been very materially abridged both as to occu- 
pations and localities for publication by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. It is believed that the abridgement, however, covers most of 
the items that are of general interest. The rates published are maxi- 
mum rates. The minimum rate is 10 cents under this maximum rate 
and there is an intermediate rate 5 cents under the maximum rate. 





1U.8. Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval Establishment for the 
Calendar year 1927. Washington, 1926. 
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TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE CLOTHING WORKER®D’ SERVICE 


























































































































TABLE 
Navy Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. oe 
; 
Occupation yg Occupation mate Der 
2 | s — 
Assistant custom cutter__._._.._..._____- $0. 85 || Double-needle operator__...._..__.._____- $0. 70 j 
Mera Lit. os is er oa. ei. .85 || Dress-coat maker_................__.__. | 95 = Angles 
Bushelman___-_-_- PPA! SO a SE Re el BOER Og eae ee aa “G8 Hea 
Canvas mieker._...22. 25/8 Fs) ae Wester s) Big fate Ye i as " gs Ott 
EEC FREI ti ep APemmOrOn CONN 6 8. nnn take deeded "85 Blacks! 
6 po ESS Belt 235 alle. .75 || Head custom cutter_..........________- 1. 35 ie: 
eee en ee ee ae .75 || Head buttonhole maker__.___...______. “80 otl 
cn hl ERE, 5 Ee Ital . 55 || Operator (female)_............--__-___- 50 Boatbu 
OL Ts RAS SE TES SD A .90 || Pocket maker__.._.._._...............__. 1.90 Boilert 
Cost opermteriicc.s 5. 2c... es dw De TO iii i gs i ge 60 Box m 
en TE EE ea Pe ON SS Seer 5D Brake! 
Sg ad See ee ee he bm! eR a 80 Bufler 
Cutting-machine operator._______.______- .90 || Trouser operator_..........-_.._______- 90 Butch 
Cutter and marker____..-.______.-_._____ .85 |} Underpresser........................... 80 Calket 
Die-machine operator -_......--..-..--.--. BO EEE CDE 75 pmo 
eme! 
Cemeé 
Chau! 
Depot of Supplies, United States — 
— Copp 
j ! Cran 
SN ao Sa a a eh Zen oe $0.83 || Examiner, clothing......_.........____- $0. 73 Cupo 
|” aE Sa RCS a ae aE Ea tp  — “yee os Saree pi Mares BRE ae. Bh. } 4() Dies 
CG i ca. oot. ete cc: 90 |} Operator (female)__.................... Dive 
| SSE eee: Seas BO RRL cl lh a Drill 
SO LL RE a Ng SEES ESRC ae eee Klect 
6 dietetic Sinaedditeoin p= Unwundine So ke ON eee 83 Elec! 
a eee 83 || Tailor, second class___._.........._.._.. .73 Eng! 
Designer, embroideress.._...._....._____- 2 es Fh ee Seem . 40 
Embroideress_--.-_- bp EE MEAS, . 48 
+ a8 Fire 
TABLE 2—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, Flat 
MECHANICAL SERVICE For 
i N M Pre 
; iol Bos- | New ; Nor- |Charles-| “Ve | *28F°) Puget | Great vre 
Trade or occupation ton | York del- | ing- folk tom Or- | Is- Sound | Lakes Ful 
| 
Group I 
Laborer, common.--............-... $0.55 |$0.55 |$0. 52 |'$0. 52 |$0.45 | $0.33 $0.34 $0.55 | $0.55 | $0.56 a 
| | j 1a 
Group II Ini 
Jol 
Hammer runner: Le 
fobs d fll Stee -65| .65| .62] .62]| .56 . eee oe | Le 
Die OPE EPRI EE | -90) .61) .87| .57 |. 51 <=} ae HC ee Sata : 
st 
Li 
SF BE | 63! .63| .61] . . 58 85 j......| .64| .@41...... M 
SHRINE DLT IE 60 | .60| .56; .56] .53 See Te ey | ae M 
Boilermaker’s--_-_._........-.. 60} .60/ .56| .56| .53 SY ee 60} .60|...._. N 
Coppersmith’s__-..-........__- 60| .60| .56| .56] .53 Ay eaten 60} .60|__- N 
Blectrician’s: 922% ~~ hs cc asca 62; .62) .58 -58 | .55 YF iepoess - 62 - 62 60 
Flange turner’s _-_—............. + gee tat & eee . 58 + 5 eR - 64 ~ | 2a 
Forger’s, heavy... ......._.___- .63 | -.63 | .61 J.-L. . 58 BO FELe ri!) ae h 
RE Paar 60} .60| .56| .56| .53 .50/ .50] .60| .60 . 58 I 
i bah Tait Bad ho .60| .60| .56| .56] .53 -50| .50| .60/ .60 . 58 : 
Molden 855i de. 2122. -60| .60|-.56| 56] .55 + $0 jiu... 60} .60}....... i 
SEP tL: .62| .62| .58| .58] .53 .50| .50] .62) .62 60 
Sheet-metal worker’s____..._-. -60 | .60 | .56 | ~.56}-.53 > 50 |. __e. -60|  .60}..-.-.. | 
SMiphtter Bani boii os ode -60 | .60 |) 556 jw ccne . 53 a  p emrere: . 60 . | 2 | 
Weeuwenner 8. oo. oak -62| .62; .58 -58) .56 BO hccccd - 62 | roe 
ID strane on bd thie Shen es ene nall -63 | .61 -61 | .55 eS | eee - 63 ii... «.- 
RS. RE, one 27 See FA A i 5 eee - 61 Py ert . 65 a 
Laborer, classified__.-.............- 55} .55] .52} 4.52) .45 35 | .34] .55 56 
| Pate id no rials es: 741 .75| .68 -68 |; .68 Pe Bie . 70 Se 
0 ge eee 0 90-1- SEE SUR TS. 2 - 45 4 . 58 >) a 
ES fo OS oe -70 | .70} .70 -70 | .65 ag One -70 a 
NE eo oe -58 | .58 | .56 + gem Fee Sree . 58 / |) = 
i RT, Rell yachts BES oOo tu OF e08 .-...- - 52 OO Tiiive 70 gg Bee 
— ee ee See ee 58! .62! .3% ge 5. MD iiedibtbinds -35* .62 - 62 - 62 
—— at Naval Powder Factory, Indianhead, Md., and Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va., $0.50 
per Dour. 
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T,BLE 2—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 
e MECHANICAL SERVICE—Continued 











EE 


Group III 
Anglesmith: 
Heavy fires - 
OGMNe OOS. .4e2c<.2.25------ 
Blacksmith: 
Hest ONE bse dssen dnc n cae | 
i Ue 8 RS 
Boat builder oundaednbiateotrane cooed 
Boller mahee - ‘ 
Box maker- 
Brakeman - - 1 TEES Se 
Buffer and polis sher_. 


Trade or occupation iy 
| 


| Butcher ileen | 


Calker, wood.. SS SI a 


Cer ot Salle 1 ti ee 
Comet’ SN. oad dcesdcckhcccences 
Chauffeur... 

Conductor, railroad _- 

Cooper - 

Coppersi ith _ 


C r an eman, elec tric ‘(une ter 20 tons)- 


Die sinker... 

So ye eee i eshecioteeineieeiaiiibetbinictibees nts 
Driller. Kies nine ees he See 
Electrician etka Core a 
ee 


Engineman. - +388 
Locomotive.--_. eka 
Hoisting and portable. eden 
Steam shovel 

Fireman -- - 

Flange turner 

Forger: 
| ROE Ea 
eg Seer. ey gee ee Oe eee 

Foundry chipper_. 

Frame bender 


eS 


Furnace man: 
Anglework 


Foundry.....2...--- 


Heater. 


Heavy forge, heater 
Other forge__ 


Galvanizer 
Gardener__ 


Instrum rent maker. beled «pac 
| kee aS a ee 
Ladle man, foundry 
Lead burner... 
Leather WeekGGs 5 2) so ge co cece eu: 
Letterer and grainer___.______- 
Lotememi 40. 8: 
Machine operator od 
Machinist. 
Mason, brick or ‘stone 
Melter. pikes x: 
_ sé“ SERRE: 
Open hearth 
Millman 
Molder 


Packer 
CSS ee ener 
POG se 
Pipe coverer and insulator 
Pipefitter 
Plasterer 
i 7 2 Sa 
. § sae SRS 
Puncher and shearer 


-etaieriadiaiied io 
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TaBLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 
MEOHANIOAL SERVIC E—Continusd 
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Wages Rates of Farm Labor, 1926 


HE United States Department of Agriculture compiles quarterly 

- the current wage rates of hired farm labor. Data are compiled 

separately for workers employed by the month and by the 

day, and separation is also made between wage rates which include 

board and those which do not include board. Wage rates by the day 

without board are, of course, the more nearly comparable with the 
wage rates of industrial workers. 

Table 1 shows, for the United States as a whole, average farm 
wage rates and index numbers thereof, from 1910 to January, 1927. 
From 1923 to January, 1927, the details are also given for the months 
of January, April, July, and October. It will be noted that the wage 
rates for October are regularly the highest of any of the months 
reported. 

The averages in Table 1 are, as noted, for the United States as a 
whole. There are wide variations between the several States. ‘lhis 
is brought out in Table 2, which gives the average wages, by States, 
for October, 1925, and October, 1926. 
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TABLE 1.—FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, 190 TO JANUARY, 1927 
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Average yearly wage! | 
| Index 
l | Weighted numbers 
Per month— Per day— | average | of farm 
Year | rate per wages 
A. i Pe ee | month ? | (1910- 
With | Without) With | Without | 1914=100) 
board board board board 
“ Pot OF Nth Be OD | —-—- ion ae 
eth) 5O2 BAR SoS hi eed $19.58 | $28.04 $1. 07 $1.40 | $23.08 | 97 
$1)... cncecnwe sen ensreenenn cone cnpenen=- 19. 85 28. 33 1. 07 1.40 23.25 | 97 
RR aR OR RS 20. 46 29.14 1. 12 1. 44 24. 01 | 101 
REE OM RR ERS SOE SATS 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1.48) 24. 83 | 104 
i EE antes aidnedinrerammety 20. 90 29, 72 Lil 1. 44 | 24. 26 | 101 
RLS SS ee ee 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1.45 | 24. 46 102 
a oi en cours 23. 04 32.5 1. 24 1. 60 26. 83 | 112 
Sa OE SER > REE ae 28. 64 40. 19 1. 56 2.00) 33.42} 140 
A inne en atthe leer 35. 12 49. 13 2. 05 2.61; 42.12 176 
RE coded papoccndapigpess 40. 14 56. 77 2. 44 3. 10 49. 11 206 
ee ee PR SE 47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 57.01 | 239 
RE eR a Pe a 30.25 | 43.58 1. 66 2.17 35. 77 150 
Se RR ER ae a ee 29.31 42.09 1. 64 2.14 34. 91 146 
os PRR PRR eee ee 33. 09 46. 74 1. 91 2. 45 39. 64 166 
SD SE GR ae ae 33.34} 47.22 1. 88 2. 44 39. 67 166 
| 
ED 8 a Re ee | | 33.88 | 47.80 1.89 2. 46 49. 12 168 
Loon adedbasahsibiirede | $4.86) 48.86 1. 91 2. 49 40, 92 171 
OE OG eee oe) ee ra 27. 87 | 40. 50 1. 46 1. 97 | 32. 61 137 
ccd tewcdativbaacstbe Nhade 30.90) 44.41 1. 55 2. 09 35. 42 148 
SS eee 34.64 48.61 1. 84 2.44) 40.30 16 
i Att ccqcktsbeoebdnedleeds 34. 56 | 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 | 41. 52 174 
! | | 
EP eee ee 31.55 | 45. 53 | 1.79 2. 38 38. 01 159 
Sth Mntinnadolbdbecchdblshitede 33.57 | 47.38 | 1.77 2. 34 38. 95 163 
| REET EEA A RG TH 7 Se 34.34) 48.02 | 1. 87 2. 43 40. 15 168 
Be icpdindh. wodudiivbasceddudtteme 34.38 | 48.46 | 1. 93 2.51 40. 81 171 
i i 
SS ES eee 31.07 | 45.04 | 1. 74 2.31 37. 24 156 
(Seer = vee as A ee RS 33.86; 47.401 1.77 2. 33 39. 04 163 
SS RE a ee 34.94) 48.55 | i. 89 2. 44 40. 62 170 
rn ee ere yep | 34. 91 | 48.99 | 1. 95 | 2. 53 41, 28 173 
Be yr ee 31.82: 46.26) 1. 76 | 2. 33 37. 94 159 
eR Bb ee ee 34. 38 48. 40 | 1. 78 2. 35 39. 56 166 
Pt Soe... kt bear dlicbinn 36.10; 49.89 | 1. 91 2. 48 41. 59 174 
EAR Tree et re 36.00; 50,10 | 1.97 | 2. 55 42.10 176 
} | } 
SE ee eee ee a | 82.9%) 47.07 | 1.79 | 2. 36 38. 79 162 
1 ‘ei ee ieee a7 SS 

















!Y early averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities, 
except for 1924 and 1925, when the wage rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, April, 
July, October of the current year, and January of the following year; and the wage rates per day are a 
weighted average of quarterly rates, April (weight 1), July (weight 5), October (weight 5), January of 
the following year (weight 1). 

*This column has significance only as an essential step in computing the wage index. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO HIRED FARM LABOR, BY STATES, OCTOBER 
1925 AND 1926 — 




























































































! | — 
| Per month, Per month, Per day, with | Per day, wit, 
with board without board board out board — 
State and division sa 
1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 0 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 ¥ 
| 
CESSES a RECN en | $43.00 | $45.00 | $63.00 | $64. 00 | $2.50 | $2.60 | $3.30 9 o 
New Hampshire. -__..._.......------ | 46.00 | 50.00 | 71.00 76.00; 2.60 2.50; 3.30 3.30 
PMO sy -- piped n= 4apwaphe | 46.00 | 36.00} 66.00 | 65.00} 2.50) 2.60) 3.20 3% 
Massachusetts - - -.-........-.....-.-- | 50.00} 52.00; 78.00 | 79.00) 290/) 2.75) 3.¢ 3 8p 
SS OS RE ae Pa | 50.00} 51.00] 72.00) 7800; 280] 2.80/ 3. 3.6) 
Connecticut_..............---......--| 51.00} 54.00] 76.00 /} 80.00; 2.70 2.85 | 3.70 3. % 
“RGIS Serpe Ii | 48.00) 50.50} 69.00 70.25 | 3.05) 3.10) 3.80 3. 99 
) A ees ave Be | 46.00 | 54.00] 72.00 | 77.00) 2.65 2.90} 3.65 8 7: 
Te ee ae eee eo aa ee ' 39.50 | 41.75 | 58.50) 60.00 2. 60 2.60} 3.40 3 oF 
North Atlantic... ..........-.-- 45.29 | 47.75 | 66.88 | 68.67 2.78 2.82} 3.58 49 
EERE Gee S-riraprees ear 38.00 | 39.00] 53.00| 55.00; 2.55] 255] 3.2: 3.95 
ad i. 5 tales Tet atslies | 35.00! 37.00] 48.00| 50.00; 220] 255) 2.85! 98% 
Iilinois____. SGN 42.00} 42.00} 55.00 | 55.00; 2.35] 235] 3.05 8 Of 
RN. C3. ch 2 non Zdedpeccsentibadns | 41.00} 43.50] 58.00) 61.50; 2.65; 2.75) 3.3: 3 5) 
ey NIN 0 BO on. Site deo ccd oe _.| 46.50 | 48.50) 64.00 66.00 2.5 2. 45 3. 25 3.15 
DOMNNNIIA. 5 3s. 3s 4 ---- 520d | 45. 46.75 | 61.00| 62.00) 285] 280!) 3.50) 3.4% 
a: iE erty Sa ee | 45.5 46.25 | 57.00| 56.75; 2.50) 2.50) 3.15 3 10 
| eB eR Qt RTE Reig | 32.00} 34.00] 43.00) 44.00) 1.75) 1.70) 2.30 2. 20) 
peerte Demeten........u.{~..-...44.5.- |} 49.50 | 49.50} 68.50) 69.50) 3.80 B.35 | 4.50 4.) 
South Datiete. ..... 4. 2.--.-.-54.5.. | 46.50} 43.75 | 61.50/ 60.00; 2.85) 2.45) 3.7: 3. 95 
SEO. 33.065 <n chido enansShndee | 40.00 | 40.00} 54.50 | 53.50) 235) 225) 3.15 3.00 
a ee ee. ee | 36.00 | 37.00} 50.00 | 51.00 | 2.20 2.20; 2.90 2. %) 
North Central_................ | 40.80} 41.91] 55.10| 56.12} 245] 241| 3.14 08 
SE ee a ae ae | 32.00} 35.00} 48.00| 48.00, 275| 2,50! 3.30 3. 10 
ee es Sey Se ee | 34.50} 35.75] 50.75] 51.00) 235] 2,25/ 3.10 2.95 
1 TSR RL CS Sar ee | 30.00} 30.00} 42.00) 43.00; 1.60} 1,65) 2.10 2 
West Virginia...._..-..-....-...-.- | 36.50 | 34.75 | 5225] 49.50| 1.95! 1.80) 255| 2% 
peamen Queue... 6.0. i we | 29.00} 30.00} 40.00} 41.00} 1.50} 150] 2.00 1. % 
South Carolina..........--.......-...| 21.25 | 21.00] 30.00] 29.50] 1.05 | 1.05 1. 35 1. 49 
7 TR a MT: B | 20.50} 21.50] 28.75] 29.50) 1.10) 110] 1.35 1.45 
SIN ie heen nitdais ais eachibitadeaa | 26.00 | 28.00) 38.00) 42.50; 135) 1.50} 1.85 2.00 
South Atlantic...............-- | 26.20 | 26.76] 36.84| 37.58; 1.42| 1.42] 184) 1.88 
eS a ap ee ee | 27.25) 28.50) 3825) 39.75) 145 | 160| 1.95 2.05 
RR SIRES ES TR aS AE 2? 25.50 | 24.75 | 35.25 | 33.00, 1.20; 1.20 1. 50 1. 60 
0 SRE Ee i SS al ee TE 26.00 | 22.50; 34.00) 31.50 1D) 13 1. 55 1. 60 
Mississippi... ......-- Mats eee 22.00 | 23.75} 32.00] 33.7 1.25| 1.25! 1.70 1. 65 
I Book. ki dish oaghse Nadel 25.00 | 30.00} 35.00| 37.50) 1.25) 1.25 1. 75 1. 70 
SS REID ABET EE: 23.00 | 24.00} 34.75 | 36.00! 1.40/ 1.35 1. 65 1. 80 
oo EMS ESS Pa Sees? 29.50 | 31.50 | 42.00 | 45.00 1. 80 1, 85 2. 35 2. 50 
Desc isi CL bs eae de 29.00 | 30.00} 42.00} 44.00) 1.55) 1.70) 2.05 2. 20 
| j = 
South Central_..............-.- 26.32 | 27.14} 37.25| 3815| 1.40} 1.46] 1.83 1. 91 
SRL SRE Ee 56.50 | 52.50| 76.25| 75.00) 3.25| 3.20| 3.85 3. 85 
BOING... «2205-42. is ae SL 54.50 | 56.00 | 76.00} 77.00; 285 | 285] 3.70 3. 65 
CS PRE FTE: 47.00 | 49.00 | 69.00} 70.00} 255) 250] 3.40 3. 40 
I a ete wl ds helm ve tiatighi> Shee 40.00 | 41.30} 59.00] 63.80 2. 20 2.40; 3.00 3. 20 
SE Ds dtlie soe nntheccncawees 33.00 | 34.00} 49.00} 50.00} 1.60] 1.70} 2.15 2. 20 
SRE He RR | 44.50] 45.00} 73.50] 65.00} 1.95| 1.75 | 2.65 2. 50 
ERAS A RSE | 56.50] 54.50] 76.50] 75.00; 265) 240| 2.90 3. 10 
RAN RRC BE CFE 55.50 | 59.25] 71.75] 81.50} 240| 255) 3.15 2. 9% 
SS SRM TRE, TIEN 52.00 | 51.00} 76.00] 75.00} 280/ 2.90/ 3.70 3. 60 
eR ar amos _.| 45.00 | 51.00} 65.00] 76.00} 2.40) 2.50) 3.10, 3.25 
EE SEES GRE kA 25 60.00 | 63.00 | 87.00} 90.00; 255) 255) 3.60 3. 65 
ONS ih nkcinnneinbtlinns 52.02 | 53.61 | 75.19] 77.31) 249] 251{/ 3.33 7 
United States_.........-...-.-- | 34.91 | 36.00 | 48.99 | 50. 10 | 1.95} 1.97 | 2.53 | 2.55 
i 











Wages of Seamen, 1926 


HE Bureau of Navigation of the United States Department of 

é Commerce compiles detailed data, including wage rates, of 

seamen in the American merchant marine, with comparative 

wage rates of other countries. The tables below are compiled from 
its publication, Merchant Marine Statistics, 1926. 
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All wages shown in these tables, except American, are taken from 
consular reports. The American figures are averages taken from 
reports of the shipping commissioners. The wages on foreign 
vessels are stated in the United States equivalents of the foreign 
values, taken at the exchange rate on January 1 of the year named. 
When more than one rate has been reported for foreign vessels, due 
to length of service or other conditions, the highest is usually given 
in the table. The wages on American motor ships average about 
10 per cent more than on steamships. 
Table 1 gives a summary view of the average monthly wage rates 
of four typical classes of seamen, as of January 1, 1926, for the 
United States and for certain important foreign countries. 


Tarte 1.-AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN SEAMEN ON STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS 
OR OVER, JANUARY 1, 1926 

















- Nationality oe, Carpenters poo Firemen 

or (heals 4 a 

American: 
ce EE SE, ED a ee oe, ey Ae $60 $75 $270 $62 
United States Shipping Board--_-_- ph! He Ey ae F 62 72 263 66 
II el ecttdit bs BO pre eda nna s weer cdadabin di sdettent 44 75 152 150 
I NS ks si ula OE p carttene ee bal 48 54 183 49 
Sl Sarr Fee sbidee win diphniwene a ETS" CE 40 46 151 42 
Pecaeee a eee ek. cckcla dc Geeeabebedee deka ae 17 20 127 18 
I eee So .  catinnicaaubbheus eee baenbe 22 27 | 98 124 
RE Raa TET a a Se a ar Mey RR! Leer ae 20 23 69 21 
Sg hah og SRE A ae a a A APN AE 238 243 | 28] 239 
GS ee Be! TALK, GAS bl at | Re ES 113 21 
Gers er tone ee ed er ee 40 46 | 148 40 

11925. 


‘Wages were somewhat reduced by an agreement in force from May 15, 1926, to Feb. 1, 1927. 41924. 


Table 2 gives detailed data, similar to the above, for all classes of 
seamen, for the three years 1924, 1925, and 1926. 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SEAMEN ON 


STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER ON JANUARY 
l, 1924, 1925 5, AND 1926 








a 
Ai merican | 





British Danish Dutch 
i “a |v: 8. Shipping | 
Position Private "Beaed 


| 1924 | 1925 1926 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1924 1925 | 1926 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1924 4 | 1925 | 1926 











Deck department: fe 














First mate........... $182 $176 |$174 ($192 |$192 [$184 $107 |$119 |$111 | $99 ms $151 's104 $110 | $111 
Second mate____..... 159 | 137 | 151 | 168 | 166. | 163 | 73 | 84) 79 | 7 | 116; 79; 84| & 
Third mate... ....-- 141 | 135 | 135 | 153 | 150 | 149 | 54] 64| 58| 43 | 83 66; 51) 54} 54 
Fourth mate_.......- 122 | 118 | 115 | 145 | 146} 150 | 45] 57] 52 |L-_- | 78} 66 |-----|....- — 
Boatswain..._.... ---| 74] 72] 73 | 75) 74) 74! 45] 55] 51) 341-.... 54] 43 | 46) 46 
Carpenter. .......... 78| 74| 75} 80} 78| 72! 67] 68] 75| 34| 40} 54; 43) 46) 46 
Seaman, able-bodied_| 60 | 59; 60| 63 2| 62) 39] 48] 44; 30) 43| 48| 38] 40 40 
Seaman, ordinary... 45| 44| 45| 48| 47/ 47! 97 |-..-- 98 15| 21| 23! 19] 20} 20 
Engineer department: | 
Chief engineer... ._.. 285 | 275 | 270 | 272 | 274 | 263 | 142 | 155 | 152 | 120 | 157 | 183 | 142/150 151 
Second engineer. ....) 184 | 176 | 174 | 192 | 192 | 183 | 107 | 119 | 114 | 86 | 111 | 132 | 96 102) 103 
Third engineer. .....| 160 | 151 | 151 | 168 | 166 | 162 | 73) 84| 79| 63/| 86; 98; 68) 72| 72 
Fourth engineer. ____ 142 | 135 | 136 | 153 | 150 | 147 | 54] 64] 58| 50| 74| 77 | 47| 50| 46 
Junior engineer _.....)...../.....}.....]..-.. tae rs ore LL... 40 | 64 |----. al bene dtise 
Fireman............. 63 | 62| 62] 65| 65| 66| 45] 50 ]___.. 31| 3 2 40| 42| 42 
i” SO ae 70| 67| 69| 73| 71} 72] 45) 52-}...-- 1... 49| 40| 46| 46 
Water tender________ 69 | 68/| 69) 73| 73 | 72) 43} 52] 49] 34] 42] 54 j-.---)...--|-.-_. 
Coal passer or wiper.| 54 | 52/ 53] 58] 58/ 58| 39] _.-.. 44} 21] 25| 33] 32) 34 34 
Steward department: 

Chief steward__.....| 127 | 131 | 124 | 129 | 130 | 122 | 67] 78] 75| 59} 63] 89] 28 |__.2}..... 

98 | 100 | 113 | 108'| 100 | 49] 60} 62 |_-_..}..-2-].-222}..---)-. ee) 

111 | 102 | 111 | 109. | 100 | 62] 73} 70) 43 | 63 | 66) 55 | 58 |..-.- 

82; 80} 90} 85 | 81) 41} 50] 46) 21) 25] 321}----- 5 a 

48 | 49| 47 | 47.) 47| 35 40 |... Eig tae ai RMP gd Palin Sl 

42) 41 | 43) 42) 42 |_.-2- "ata 7| 12 |.-.-- he joel 

























































ARY 1, 1924, 1925, AND 1926—Continued 

















| , | 
French | German * Italian | | 
Position a, PUORE! REGAT WOES le2PT! 93>! 

























































































Second steward 









--<-<-<] 


Mess steward________! 
Mess boy 
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Norwegian 


Spanish 


TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SEAMEN ON 
STEAM AND MOTOR CARGO VESSELS OF 5,000 GROSS TONS AND OVER ON JaAnp. 


j } | H | | | ; 
1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1924 | 1925 }1926 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1925 | 1999 
| 
| | | SAE Ee fa 
Deck department: } | 
First mate_..........! $19 |____.| $72 | $64 | $67 | $49 | $49 | $64 |____.|.____} g90 | $98 | $99 ‘$109 $100 
Second mate-__.._-._- . | | 601} 50) 5: 40; 41; 538 j-..--|-.-..) 641 70] 72) 74 74 
Third mate..._.___- _...-|..---| 48] 38] 40] 36] 35] 38 |---| 38] 42] 424 591 5 
Wourth mate........./..-../..-..) 35] 304 81 ¢ 32 }2...)..- 4. fed 
Boatswain....__..-..-j..-..) $24} 2 6} 27; 26) 25 28 | $32 | $43; 26/| 28 28) 45 46 
eee 19) 24} 20 . 2% | 27 26] 23} 28; 32; 43 )....-}..... le 46 \ 4 
Seaman, able-bodied_| 17 | 21| 17] 19] 22 21] 20; 25; 28] 38) 19) 21] 21/1 40) 4g 
Seaman, ordinary.....15| 18] 15] 11} 12} 13 |... 144) 15] 20] 15] 17! 17] 33 
Engineer department: | | | 
Chief engineer ______- } 208 j..... | 127) 9} 98; 634 69} 81 {..-../.....' 102 112 | 113} 148148 
Second engineer..._.| 63 |_.-_- | 72) 64; 67} 40/1 41! 59}... eas 64} 70{) Ti! 99 \) 
Third engineer__....! 46 |-.... | 61) 50) & 35 tn 2a 45/1 49| 49/ 72 2 
Fourth engineer__...| 41 |..-.. | 50] 38) 40 1 Oe See Ce eee ee a: 
Junior engineer______ me 2 eR ie | | as Ae Ter ae i < ns aR 
Fireman.............| 19} 23 | 184 24].-...| 22] 21| 25] 29) 39) 19) 21] 21| 40) % 
oO cae wk a | 24 |; 20) 25 | BS A OE OT jets, eee PE I 4 
Water tender________ . IDs .9O+- oe SSB O- OD bia cacbeweichivnss Nib dclktwe waded 26 | 284 28 )-. 
Coai passer or wiper-| 17 | 21 | 17 BP hs... 21; 2} 15} 17) 22) 18; Di 24 2 B 
Steward department: | | | | 
Chief steward_._._....| 28 oo 20 | 26 | 25} 









1 No report for 1924. 
1926, to Feb. 1, 1927. 







ing to the destination of the vesseis. 











SIONERS 






































Destination 










































































Able | Boat- 
Centre, see Sat fo 03, SENS OSS $62 $74 
ey ns nn a 61 73 
Et RE IIE NTS LP ee 61 73 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central America __. 61 7 
Atlantie and Gulf coasting trade.____________. 62 74 
ere wees, mere... be kt a a a 61 74 
Pues eoeeting Weds. 2i. 10 64 92 
J SS 8 aS Sa a: 2 ak ole diate Sal 75 7 
Atlantic to Pacifie ports, and vice versa._____- 60 72 




















Car- 


78 
73 


73 | 
76 | 
79 | 
78 | 
76 | 


79 
76 


Steam vessels 


First 


seamen | swains |penters/ mates 





| $184 
} 181 
178 
173 
170 
181 
162 
179 
176 


Second 


160 
157 
150 
148 
159 
141 
158 
152 





mates | 





eo 
| Fire 
ineu 


$151 | 





2 The wages for the positions named below were somewhat reduced by an agreement in force from May 15 


Table 3 shows the variations in the wage rates of seamen accord- 


$66 

65 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
63 
63 





a 
ae 


TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID ON AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
OF 500 GROSS TONS AND OVER, 1926, AS REPORTED BY THE SHIPPING COMMIS. 











Steam vessels 
—Continued 





Sailing vessels 













































































Destination , . " 
cee ieee ae | Boat- Car- | First | Second 
neers | neers | men |SWains| [ory | mates | mates 
t- my or 
eset tte nc FL ee ee $251; $189! $60; $70; _. $35 |. 
Continental Europe...........-......-_______ 243 176 | 60 | 70 a $5 | 
oS <a FS Ue |. 25 174; 60 » ) Rane ‘athe ¢ 
West Ind Mexico, and Central A merica_ --| 239 167 60 or Ml apaete | 84 $7 
Atlantic and Gulf coasting trade__.._._..._____ 223 164 59 69 $70 85 74 
pi ree as Be 257 178 63 $A eta a og nt 
Pacific coasting trade... ___. 2... 2... 214 157 ge Eee ' 136 110 
Oc socctehin neh coshestehaieerkent rien |. atin, en baa | ee = |) eel 
Atlantic to Pacific ports, and vice versa_______ 243} * 171) 68 , ya hapembemente | 13 115 





[740] 
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Wage Rates of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving-Picture 
Machine Operators 


HE tables below have been compiled from current agreements 
bt and wage scales received from local unions of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Operators, supplemented by information furnished by their officers 
to inquiries by the bureau. 


TABLE 1.—WEEKLY SCALE OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF STAGE 



















































































2 Double time. 


4 Time and one-half. 


{741} 








EMPLOYEES 
[Where two rates are given they are the minimum and the maximum] 
———_—_—_— a = a 
Weekly rate of wages | Maxi- ae 
7? Se ee een Days 
Cit | hours per 
J Car — Elec- | Head | per | week | Over- |Sunday 
penters par tricians; dymen day time work 
arillo, T $43.00 | $48.00 | $48.00 | $45.00; 8 6 |f $1.50 \ 
ye Ee ee ere ms 5. 25. . 1 1.59 gm 
f 55.00! 55.00 | 55.00] 52.50 \ | 

Milena, Gin so i 22-2 -de----2-5-- i\ 79.00 | 70.00 | 70.001 67.50 | 8 6 1. 50 $3. 00 

Seeves Dame FO....... 0+ .....-3. 7 Be 45. 00 45.00 | 12.00 }__------ ae : & 

Se LN RSS F | 45.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 | % 6 1.00 32.00 

. rw lf 55. 00 50. 00 50. 00 45.00 | - 

Binghamton, N. ¥~-----------------| { 60.00} 55.00} 55.00! sao fy 8 6 |-------- 2. 58 

Bette teeee.~<--~-----5-.- | 52.50 52. 50 52. 50 52. 50 | 8 7 = fe ee 
eS Sg ee a $B 59. 00 45. 00 45. 00 40. 09 | 8 7 1, 25 mee ae 

0S 6 a ay .| 42. 50 42. 50 37. 50 37. 50 8 6 80; (@) 

CEs ened 42. 50 40. 00 40. 00 40.00 | g 7 A | ee 

Dee a si 7.50 | 30.00 | 37.50} 30.00 | 8 oT ‘net. 
pe a foe 50.00} 50.90] 50.00) 50.00 | 8 7 1. 00 (?) 

retroit, Micl 70.00 | 70.00] 70.00} 62.50 . wares etecanten® 

Detroit, Mich..-----------------.---- 80.00 | 80.00} 80.00} 67.50 f °%}-------- 
pe ay oe 47.50 | 35.00] 35.00) 35.00 | 8 7 4 aiethbar 
EAT, a ae ae we 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 8 6 1. 25 (4) 
Fitchburg, Mass_....................] 35.00] 35.00] 35.00] 30.00 |..-.--- 6 1. 00 14.50 
ae ee. |. 4-2... --2 te rE pen po atv Felebek. ueelahe Se "2 > seiner’ 

ae 44. 00 44. 00 . 00 00 | o 
Ft. Wayne, Ind_____--------..---.--- { 52.00 | 52.00} 49.00} 46.00 it 8 a Bee ve | eetentte 
i : { 50.00} 45.00} 45.00] 45.00 * 

Grand Rapids, Mich...............-- \ 60. 00 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 'f--7-777 ‘ 1. 50 --++---- 
SE ee | 45.00 . 00 - Se ek emt epee oat SE 2 Se Ar 
ata a 40.00} 35.00} 35.00 | 32.50 | | 4“ 

EE eee ae { 45. 00 40 00 40. 00 38. 00 i} 8 6 1. 00 | (*) 

6 ie 50. 00 . 00 5. 00 40. 00 a i 
Holyoke, Mass__-....-----.----.----- { 60.00 | 55.001 55.00] 50.00 } ------- i |--------l-------- 
Jefferson City, Mo___........_...___- 36.00 | 24.00] 24.00] 24.00 i_.____-- 7 = ar 
SONI EE a .--| S33. 00 43. 00 43. 00 43. 00 8 7 ee : 
Take Charles, La................... © Vte °° Se * Le ¢ 5 eee on Shcianr.: ere 
See eee. se. 35.00 | 27.50; 57.00] 55.50 7 6 2 5 a 
SSS ERLE Lr 47.501 42.50] 42.50] 42.50} 8 6 (4) (?) 
a ay ae 35.00 | 35.00] 35.00] 35.00 |......_-]......-- seulaiatlincstetath 
ears oy Seay OS Mipigl eee i SERS AS 35.001 35.00] 35.00] 35.00 |___- 6 OnE 

eridian, NS a oe ae 45.00 | 14.00] !4.00) 14.00 |________}------_- <> eee 
Middletown, N. Y_.__...____________] 36.00 | 26.00] 36.00] 12.60 OT... 32 een eit 
Moeet lows. SF lage Sy EE: Be Th 043s + SOUS T V1. iis cc ee beh ate 
SE Se i es te Se dete, Se 
New Kensington, Pa_.._.__.________- 42.00 | 38.65 | 38.65) 28.65 ss 6 1. 00 2. 50 
North Adams, Mass_-.-..............] 35.00] 3000 j...-.--- ae eee on ig aa eat (*) 

7 \f 45.00 | 40.00} 40.00 . 00 
Northampton, Mass ---............-- 55.00 | 48.00 | 48.001 48.00 } ------- 6 |---.~-.2)----.-.- 
a ee 13.50} 13.50] 43.50] 13.50 ]_....__- _) OO R Mee 
< SR eT REE. See 7 7 Ey ehh 
Port Arthur, Tex_____............_..} 52.00} 52.00! 52.00] 52.00 8 1 NR bee 
San Mateo, Calif. ......_..-.......-- | 55.00} 55.00} 55.00} 14.50 8 Eas A edad sleet 
Santa Rosa, Calif....................) 38.50 | 38.50] 38.50] 38. 50 7 6 13 1-o4eewse 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.-..-.....-.--- | 30.00} 25.00] *5.00] ® 5.00 ]..__-- C2. ...4-.ee? 
Steubenvil EG SS EEE ee 50. 00 45.00 | 45.00 Or t.. > e. 63.4. aa (*) 
Stockton, Calif... id Ge TANS "| 52.50] 52.50] 52.50 50. 09 6) 135). 

_ SIRI SIE ier ae | 86.00} 34.00] 34.00 O00 8265-3 Ue ee 
po EE LL. 38.00 | 35.00] 35.00 |-....-- 8 © iecteerall ’) 
Wieeed, 8) 3.0i6.-..) a... £44: 4h EB a 9 ear © 

: . ’ * 
Waltham, Mass_......._____..__._.- | 46.00} 41.00] 41.00 |--....-- 7 6| 1.25 sino 
az 35.00 | 27.50] 27.50) 27.50 \ 
York, Pa Se bwee eewee coewep thn coescene K 42. 50 37. A) pig 245" 37. hale daaing 6 , 75 1. 25 
1 Per performancs. 3 Including holidays. 5 Per day 
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Akron, Ohio 
BIO I 3 > 60 bbe s oad 
po yg SR Ele pel ont Ces Pepe bai. HT) 
EEE OE. Benen Oe ee PO eo E ten. 
a RR te ER a eS a be 
Beaver Falls, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 
ls FE A Bas ET a rie Bag. 
ic lel Sirah, Se he oa Game'suue 
ONE AM SES AT a a ge 
Coepeeueus, “3 te ee ae 
| LSE Sch 4S SS Se oe tt a So 

a a 
A RE SE SR te 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Erie, Pa : 


ESE a? ao ee eae. t 
Fitchburg, Mass 
ee SIR aly ie Sale te Se 
REDE ARREST 22 On? 
eae we ame 2. » i duke aie 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greensburg, Pa 
Se GS a a a 2 ee. TES le 8 
SS SRR > ET Match 5 le Fhe GR: 
Jefferson City, Mo 
Kenosha, Wis 
SIRE CE. SERIE Ts FE RR RE Bi tee < 
Lake Charles, La 
Lawrence, Mass 
a GS BES SI le Be Ded 
ES eR OE i Re aie 
Los Angeles, Calif 
ED ge cect aan Bie efiomeally Sy-intigtiies) 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Ne RRR “RR i: li REE Adis 
MeAlester, Okla 
Memphis, Tenn 
a elites i Bie nll Bilal 
Middletown, N. Y 
IS co ten as ck «Wks aces tenn andclaanh oman 
Muscatine, lowa 
Muskegon, Mich 
ARE ET et Be ae Bet ttt 
New Kensington, Pa 
North Adams, Mass 


gS ae Ee ee Ee Bes SA 
Port Arthur, Tex 
gE eal el irae, dla: Sh aid I al 
I 9 
a ES A i ER Giles hia 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
SAREE SF RE Ry | a cae as Asal 
Springfield, ON PSE Re is 
i ndietpn eal oatel 
Steubenville, Ohio 
ae SARIS BREET Bh sh SAT oe 
Taunton, Mass 
UE OR en eee 
Torrington, Conn 
IES dee oe oe ele be sh oe 
po NS SED RES Po BE 
Washington, D.C 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
York, Pa 


ee ee 
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TABLE 2.—-RANGE OF WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF MOTION-Pip 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS 7 








Weekly wages 





Mini- 
mum 


$30. 00 
35. 00 
30. 00 
48. 00 
30. 60 
39. 00 


35. 
42, 
40. 0 
55. 00 
36. 00 | 
40. 00 
30. 00 
35. 00 
48. 00 
33. 00 
42. 00 
43. 00 
40. 00 
10. 50 
42. 00 
35. 00 
20. 00 
41.25 
45. 00 
35. 00 
35. 00 


45. 00 


SPRSRBSRSRSSSSBSHRRE 
SSSSSRSSSSSSRSSSSSESS 











Maxi- 
mum 


Hours 
per day 


Rate per hour paid for_ 





—~ 





Overtime 





(1) 
$65. 00 
47. 50 
(1) 
65. 00 
42. 00 
(1) 
110. 00 
52. 00 
(1) 
65. 00 
37. 50 
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1 Not reported. 
4 Double time. 





’ Time and one-half. 
4 For 3 hours. 











-PIo, 


d for~ 


day 


2.00 
13. 00 


15.00 
2.00) 


(). 00 
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Table 1 shows the weekly wage rates and hours of labor for four 
of the principal occupations of stage employees, in the 48 cities for 
which this information is available. 

Table 2 gives the range of weekly wage rates, and hours of labor, 
for moving-picture operators in the 73 cities for which this informa- 
tion is available. ‘The range is given, as in certain cities there are 
numerous variations of wage rates due to differences in the type of 
theater and the character of the performance. 


ee 


Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agreements 


Bindery Women—Chicago 


SLE wage scale of Bindery Women’s Local Union No. 30, Chicago, 
5% in effect November 15, 1926, contains piecework prices mainly. 
The following weekly rates are mentioned: Folding machine 
operating, ruling machine feeding, blank book sewing, Singer 
sewing machine operating, rotary perforating, and miscellaneous 
table work, $25; paging and numbering, $26; gold layers and sizers, 


| $25.50; head gold layers, $26.50. Apprentices receive $15 a week for 


the first six months, $17.50 for the second, $20 for the third, and 
$92.50 for the fourth six months. 


Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers—Denver 


N AGREEMENT between the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ Local Union No. 38 and the Perfection Cap Works of 
Denver, made March 1, 1927, calls for a 44-hour week, six holidays 
with pay, overtime at the rate of time and a half, and all new help to 
be on trial for two weeks before being permanently engaged and wages 
agreed upon. The union agrees to supply needed help whenever 
possible, but in case it is unable to do so, the firm may employ appren- 
tices for any department where necessary. 

The wages of regular workers are not stated, but apprentices start 
at stated amounts which are increased by one dollar every two months 
for a period of six months. At the end of six months those appren- 
tices kept by the firm are to join the union and their wage is fixed by 
‘mutual understanding and agreement of the union and the firm.” 


Electrical Workers—Chicago 


‘THE scale of wages to be paid by the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation to journeymen members of Electrical Workers’ Local 

No. 134 of Chicago, according to a resolution of the joint arbitration 
board, July 9, 1926, is as follows: July 9, 1926, $12 per day; January 
1, 1927, $12.50 per day; June 1, 1927, to June 1, 1929, $13 per day. 
The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., by agreement effective August 1, 
1926, to May 31, 1929, pays its men as follows for a 44-hour week: 
General foremen, $300 per month; foremen, $9.25 per day; cablemen, 
splicers, and installers, $8.50 per day; apprentices, $4.25 to $6 per 


day, the rate increasing 25 cents per day every six months for four 
years. 


38691 °—27——_7 [743] 
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Hod Carriers—Indianapolis 


ACCORDING to an agreement made August 1, 1926, between 
Hod Carriers’ Local No. 120 and the Indianapolis Mason Con. 
tractors’ Association, brickearriers, wheelers, pickers, hackers and 
sand sereeners working on the building for masons and fireproofers: 
handlers of tile and terra cotta, mortar makers (whether working by 
hand or machinery), carriers and wheelers, and scaffold builders re. 











D 


ceive 874% cents per hour. Double time is paid for all overtime con 
after 7 p. m., for Sunday, and for holiday work. < 



















Hoisting Engineers—New York City 


[N THE agreement between Local No. 403 of the United Hoisting 

Engineers and the Lren League of New York, dated November 16, 
1926, the hours are set at 44. per week, and wages at $92.40 per 
week, with double rate for overtime. 


nev 
19% 
$6. 





Locomotive Firemen 


HE wages of locomotive firemen, helpers on electric locomotives, 19 
hostlers, and hostlers’ helpers, as determined February 5, 1927 . 

for various eastern railroads by a conference committee of manager bg 
meeting with the president of the firemen’s union, are shown in the , 


following table. Other details of the agreement are given on page 173. 
RATES OF PAY PER DAY FOR FIREMEN AND HELPERS 














{ f 
| f 


Passenger service | Freight service | Yard service 
Weight on drivers (pounds) 











Firemen Helpers | Firemen; Helpers Firemen | Helpers 4 
| (steam) }(electric)") (steam) |(electric)!| (steam) (electr 0 
Dt ES ae ee $4.90, $4.90) $5.38 $5. 38 | 
eee... ee 4.99 4. 90 | 5. 46 5. 38 $5. 63! $5, 68 
100,000 to 140,000... 5.07 | 4. 90 | 5. 63 5. 38 
"Snail sts 5. 25 | 4. 90 | 5. 81 5. 38 | 5. 81 ”- | 
170,000 to 200,000..__....-..----- 5.33 | 4. 90 5. 98 5. 38 | ; ». 08 
200,000 to 250,000. — <2 - 2222222 542) 507) G15} 555 5 gy in 
250,000 to 300,000_._......-.----_-- 5. 42 | 5. 07 | 6. 32 5. 55 | mi . 
_ T _" Re 5.50) 507) 6.59 5. 55 | | 
AT 5. 59 | 5. 07 | 6. 67 5. 55 | | 
400,000 to 450,000..___..-.. | 5. 63 | 5. 25 | 6. 67 5. 55 | 6.11 g 
450,000 to 500,000... ..............-..._._.- 5. 76 | 5. 25 | 6. 67 5. 55 | 
500,000 and over........................... | 6.85} 5.251 6.67 5. 55 
Mallets, less than 275,000._..........______ 6.19 Thar 9m “T” 5 raeeeee 6. 88 }_._.- 
Mallets, 275,000 and over___.....-....-___- 6.19 j-----.--.-| 7. 00 7.14 | 











1 Helpers are second men employed on electric locomotives. 


The rates per day for hostlers and hostlers’ helpers are: Outside 
hostlers, $6.36; inside hostlers, $5.68; and hostlers’ helpers, $5.07. 





Longshoremen—Hampton Roads 


ster agreement made by the longshoremen’s locals 846, 862, 944, 
970, 983, 984, and 985 at Hampton Roads and vicinity, October 
1, 1926, contains the following rates of wages per hour: 


















Class of work handled a 





time 





a NE <tetettachha~ ditt .«<esembbetiies $0. 75 , 
Salpaur cee weve Gust im ture or Wage... . 80 1.1 
Were ee hl 2 VIS. 2 OU el. Se . 0 1.: 
Screwing cotton and tobacco aboard ship; frozen meats and other cargoin — 
Es ioc cian amccade aah een. tk tie | . 95 1. 30 


Sa RR ES ERE RA SCs RIC ea pe eee RONG RANE 1. 50 2. 20 
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The checkers and weighers’ agreement of locals 862 and 970 calls 
for $3 for each 4-hour period, straight time, and $1.10 per hour for 
night periods, overtime, Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and holidays. 


Mailers 


| DE agreement of Mailers’ Local No. 8 with the news- 


papers of Denver, effective for two genus from January 10, 1927, 
contains the following weekly wage scale: Day shift, first year $37, 
second year $39; night shift, first year, $38, second year, $39. 

Oklahoma City.—The agreement of Mailers’ Local No. 30 with the 
newspapers of Oklahoma City for three years from September 22, 
1926, provides for a daily wage scale of $6.3314 for day work, and of 
$6.5814 for night work. 


Meat Cutters, Westchester County, N. Y. 


THE agreement of Meat Cutters’ Locals No. 489, 631, and 254 

with the employers in Westchester County, N. Y., November 1, 
1926, provides for a wage scale of $48 for a 6-day week (5 if it includes 
a holiday), and seven holidays. The stores are to open at 7 a. m. 
and close at 6 p. m. (9 .p. m. on Saturdays and one or two nights 
before a holiday); and employees are to have one hour for dinner, 
and one-half hour for supper when store closes at 9 p. m. 


Metal Polishers—Boston 


MEMBERS of Metal Polishers’ Union, Local No. 95, by agreement 

with the Boston Elevated Railway Co., August 1, 1926, work 
44 hours per week at 90 cents per hour, with overtime at the rate 
of time and a hal! and double time for Sundays and holidays. 


Pressmen 


INGHA MTON, N. Y.—Local No. 57 entered into an agreement, 
September 1, 1926, with newspapers of Binghamton, providing 
for 8 hours’ work per day and 71% per night; overtime, time and a 
half; Sundays and holidays, double time. Thescaie is: Journeymen, 
$45 per week for day work, $48 for night work; assistant foreman 
to receive $5 a week more and foreman $15 per week more than 
journeymen. Apprentices receive $21 per week during the first 
year, $25.50 the second year, $30 the third year, and $35 the fourth 
year for daywork. Night workers receive $3 additional. 
Cleveland, Ohio.—The agreement of Web Pressmen’s Local No. 5 
with daily newspapers of Cleveland, September 7, 1926, to Sep- 
tember 3, 1929, contains the following scale of wages: 


Rate per week 
nt i ne i iat. a tiges wad ed - Shab cwuco Li $54. 50 
__\ TEELEARE EOC LEE DL CLE 51. 50 
All other journeymen_--_______-_- aes ye ppa Ahi eto ig esta rn 48. 50 
Apprentice: 
RS ke nce See he ie a, Le oe cal 27. 00 
SIONS. 01... Susu cog ealstn 6 wes aac nek So nba mab 30. 00 
8 RE EES OR A Se eS a 33. 00 
er aa, onda tee wn on uence ae ei 37. 00 
Fly-boy: 
DINERO 960 suil acuLi rl ail 2s eet ascuLes 22. 00 
Second year... ...-_.-_--. reins od silent mabeaeis desaese - 41 25. 00 
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Any journeyman acting as foreman in the absence of the foremay 
shall receive not less than $11 per day or night. For overtime, tin, 
and a half is paid. The hours are § per day and 7 per night. 

Detroit, Mich.—The agreement of Web Pressmen’s Local No, 1 
with daily newspapers of Detroit, October 1, 1926, to September | 
1929, contains the following scale of wages: 

Men in charge of color presses shall receive $10 per day or night; men in charg. 
of black presses shall receive $9.50 per day or night, and other journeymen shajj 
receive $8.50 per day or night; the seale for apprentice and fly-boy shall be fo, 
the first year, $4.50 per day or night; for the-second and third years, $5.50 pe 
day or night; fourth and fifth years, $6.50 per day or night. 

For overtime, Sundays, and holidays time and one-half is allowed, 
Daywork consists of 8 hours; night work, 7 hours. 

Scranton, Pa.—Local No. 119 made a two-year contract with pub. 
lishers of Scranton on September 1, 1926. The hours are 8 per day 
and 7 per night. The overtime rate is time and a half, with double 
time for Sundays and after midnight. No scale is included for fore. 
man or assistant foreman. The minimum for second pressman is 
$54 a week; third pressman, $51; fourth pressman, $49; and fifth 
pressman, $48. Apprentices are to be paid during the first year, 
$2.50 per day; second year, $3.50; third year, $4.50; and fourth 
year, $5.50; for night work $1 additional is to be paid. <A pressman 
assuming charge of a press receives the highest rate of the scale plus 
$2 a day. 

Stereotypers 


INGHAMTON, N. Y.—Local union No. 20 made an agreement 

with the Binghamton Press Co., September 1, 1926, providing 

for a scale of $45 for a 6-day week, the hours to be 8 per day and7 

per night. For overtime, time and a half is paid, and for Sundays 

and holidays, double time. Foremen receive $1 per day extra. Ap- 

prentices are paid per week as follows: First year, $19; second year, 
$23; third year, $27; fourth year, $33; and fifth year, $39. 

Denver, Colo.—In the agreement made January 1, 1927, by Local 
No. 13, Denver, with newspapers of that city, journeymen receive 
$46 per week for daywork and $48.50 for night work, a week to con- 
sist of 48 hours. Overtime is paid for at the rate of time and a half. 
Five hours is a day’s work on Sunday. Apprentices receive 30 per 
cent of the journeyman’s scale the first year, 40 per cent the second, 
3 ty cent the third, 65 per cent the fourth, and 85 per cent the 

th. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Local No. 107 made a two-year agreement with a 
newspaper of Harrisburg on January 1, 1927, providing for a 48-hour 
week, time and a half for overtime, and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. The journeymen’s scale is $8 per day, $8.33 per night; 
foreman, $8.33 per day, $8.67 per night. Third-year apprentices 
receive 3314 per cent of the journeyman’s scale; fourth-year appren- 
tices, 50 per cent; and fifth-year apprentices, 6624 per cent. 


Typographical Unions 


LTOONA, PA.—A newspaper scale made October 1, 1926, be- 
tween Local No. 240 and newspapers of Altoona, calls for a 48- 

hour week. Journeymen are to receive for daywork a minimum of 
$41.92 a week, machinist-operators $43.92, foremen $46.92; night 
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workers to receive $2 additional. For overtime, time and a half is 
paid; and for Sundays and holidays, double time. Apprentices re- 
eeive 50 per cent of a journeyman’s salary during the third year, 
60 per cent during the first half of the fourth year, and 80 per cent 
during the first half of the fifth year. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Local No. 232, Binghamton, made an agree- 
ment with the newspapers of that city September 1, 1926, by the 
terms of which the minimum for journeymen is $45 a week, and for 
machinist-operators $47 a week for daywork and $3 additional for 
night work. A week consists of 48 hours. Time and a half is paid 
for overtime work and double time for Sundays and holidays. The 
weekly scale for apprentices is as follows: First year—first six months 
$13, second six months $15; second year—first six months $17, second 
six months $19; third year—first six months $21, second six months 
$23; fourth year—first six months $27, second six months $31; fifth 
year—first six months $35, second six months $41. Apprentices em- 
ployed at night receive $3 per week over day scale. 

Boston, Mass.—The three-year agreement of Typographical Union 
No. 13 with the Boston newspapers, November 16, 1926, calls for a 
44-hour week, time and a quarter for overtime up to 48 hours, and 
time and a half thereafter. The scale calls for a minimum of $1.25 
per hour for day work, $1.29 per hour for night work, and $1.33 per 
hour on the lobster shift. The apprentice scale per week is as fol- 
lows: Day work, third year, $27.77; fourth year, $30.97; and fifth 
year, $34.18. For night work third-year apprentices receive $28.84, 
fourth-year apprentices $32.04, and fifth-year apprentices $35.24. 

Canton, Ohio.—The agreement between the Typographical Union 
No. 219 and a Canton newspaper, effective October 1, 1926, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, calls for a 48-hour week, time and a half for overtime 
for 4 hours, and double time thereafter and for Sundays and holidays. 
The weekly scale is as follows: 
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Oct. 1, 1926 Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1928 





























| 
Occupation | | 
- | Evening Morning Evening | Morning Evening Morning 
| Papers papers papers | papers papers papers 
r Ses eS ee ih et oe Aig 
) ee ee eee $50. 00 $54. 50 $51. 00 $55. 50 | $52. 00 $56. 50 
’ Assistant foremen__........--- 54. 50 57. 50 55. 50 58. 5. 56. 50 59. 50 
" i STRATE AE 55. 00 55. 00 56. 00 56. 09 | 57. 00 57. 00 
| 





Proofreaders are to receive not less than two-thirds of the scale. 

Evansville, Ind.—The agreement between Typographical Union 
No. 35 and the newspapers of Evansville, for three years from 
November 1, 1926, provides for a 48-hour week, $46.25 a week from 
November 1, 1926, $47 from November 1, 1927, and $48 from Novem- 
ber 1, 1928, for day work; and $3 per week additional for night work. 
For overtime time and a half is paid. 

Hamilton, Ohio.—A three-year agreement between Typographical 
Union No. 290 and the newspapers of Hamilton, January 1, 1927, 
provides for a 48-hour week, with overtime at the rate of time and . 
a half. The minimum weekly scale for journeymen and foremen is 
$40 during 1927, $41 during 1928, and $42 during 1929, for day work, 
with $1 per week additional for night work. 
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The weekly seale for apprentices is as follows: 








EES ee ee Tee Ma TROT Og Oe UR SF Sea EET! Oe On enn ee ae oa $5 | $6 
iene eee Leics LEENA TE OO, LRT AE ORE AOS IB A, OM oe ae | 7 8 
IN ahi hc de wgelnn whit tchidebet dal wtheihlkidallt d4a eel! tc tetekt bs bE 233 id 9 1h 
TN a I OF IPED ERROR, ENE, SPOT POE EE 12 13 
ae a ne ee eee el a oe lok oi ho en ea woe 15 fg 








Knoxville, Tenn.—An agreement, effective November 10, 1926, to 
October 1, 1931, made by Typographical Union No. 111 with the 
newspapers of Knoxville, provides for a scale of $7.25 per day and 
$7.75 per night, except for machinist-operators, who get 50 cents 
more. After 8 hours the scale is time and a half. Rates of pay for 
apprentices are 40 per cent of the journeymen’s scale during the 
third year, 60 per cent for the fourth year, and 80 per cent for the 
fifth year. 

Munere, Ind.—Typographical Union No. 332, of Muncie, made 
an agreement, effective November 1, 1926, to February 1, 1928, 
with the newspapers of that city which gives journeymen on day 
work $42 per week from November 1, 1926, $43.50 from February 
1, 1927, $44 from November 1, 1927, and $45 from February 1, 1928, 
if the contract continues after that date. Journeymen working 
nights receive $3 a week additional. The week consists of 48 hours, 
with time and a half for overtime. Foremen receive a dollar a day 
additional. Apprentices during the third year receive 50 per cent of 
the journeyman’s scale; fourth year, 60 per cent; and fifth year, 70 
per cent. 

Oneonta, N. Y.—The agreement of Typographical Union No. 135, 
effective May 1, 1926, covers both newspapers and book and job 
work. Forty-eight hours constitute a week’s work for the former 
and 44 hours for the latter. The scale is the same for both classes. 
Journeymen receive $36 per week for day work and $38.50 for night 
work; machinist-operators and foremen, $2 per week additional. 


The overtime rate is time and one-half. The weekly scale for 
apprentices is as follows: 








Night 
work 





00 $19. 28 

on ee ee Se tag te tte ihe er a) PEE OTE AN, ae a 22. 50 24. 06 
Vise weer tee moentiee sy) 27. 08 28. 89 
ES Se Se Se a a i, 33. 69 













Providence, R. I—A three-year agreement with the newspapers of 
Providence, effective November 1, 1926, has been made by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 33. It provides for an 8-hour day at $52 per 
week and a 7%-hour night at $55 per week, with overtime at. the 
rate of time and a half. 

Rochester, N. Y.—A three-year agreement between Typographical 
Union No. 15 and the newspapers of Rochester, made November t, 
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1926, provides for a day scale of $48.50 a week from November 1, 
1926, and $50 from November 1, 1927, and a night scale of $4 addi- 
tional. A week consists of 48 hours, after which the overtime rate 
of time and a half applies. For Sunday and holiday work double 
time is paid. 

vaerere, Conn.—The five-year agreement of Typographical 
Union No. 329 with the newspapers of Waterbury, January 1, 1927, 
calls for a 48-hour week, weekly scale of $41 for day work and $46 
for night work during the first year, with an additional dollar per 
week for each of the second and third years, and overtime at time and 
a half. Apprentices receive 20 per cent of the scale for the first 
year, 35 per cent the second, 50 per cent the third and fourth, and 
80 per cent the fifth year. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—The three-year agreement of Typographical 
Union No. 245 with the newspapers of Woonsocket, November 29, 
1926, calls for a 48-hour week, with overtime at time and a half for 
the first 4 hours and double time thereafter, and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. Job men work 44 hours a week. The 
minimum weekly scale for compositors is $39.50, for linotype oper- 
ators $41, and linotype machinist-operators and linotype machinists 
$42, with $3 per week extra for night work in each case. The appren- 
tice scale after the second year is as follows: 

Third year: 
First six months 


Fourth year: 
IEA RIO LER I EE EF NEY OF EES OE Ee 
Second six months 

Fifth year: 
First six months 





Hourly Earnings in Metal Trades, Philadelphia 


E Metal Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia and 

vicinity issues a semiannual report of hourly earnings of metal 

workers employed by the members of the association. Two 
of these reports have recently been received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The table following, taken from these reports, brin 
into comparison the earnings in October, 1926, with those of certain 
earlier periods. 

The average hourly earnings shown for October, 1926, are some- 
what lower than those for April, 1926. The report points out that 
“this does not mean that earnings in the various classifications are 
lower. As a matter of fact, in the majority of instances the average 
classification earning is higher than six months ago. It is due to 
the fact that amongst the employees of the firms reporting was a 
much greater number (109 per cent more than in April, 1926) of 
helpers, laborers, and temnale operatives, classes of work wherein 
hourly earnings are low.”’ 
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Table 1 shows a comparison of hourly earnings in the industry as 
revealed by the surveys of the association: 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE METAL TRADES IN PHILADEI. 
PHIA AT SPECIFIED PERIODS, APRIL, 1920, TO OCTOBER, 1926 oe 








Number of 


Survey period plants 


l 
Number of | 
employees | 


} 
| 
| 





April, 1920 
October, 1923 28, 776 
October, 1924 26, 243 
October, 1925 ; 27, 555 


| 
| 
reporting | reporting 
{ 
| 


29, 114 


ei el ES ee ae 25, 942 
Ck en ae, eee 38, 782 








Table 2 shows the number and per cent of employees at different 
levels of earnings in October 1926. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF METAL-TRADES EMPLOYEES EARNING CLASSIFIED 
AMOUNTS PER HOUR IN PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1926 








Per cent of employees earning « 
Total classified amount . 
F number 

carnings 7 — 
Earnings per hour | ote : — 

| ployees | All de- | Tool Machine! Iror 

partments, room shop foundry 
| 











Under 35 cents } 1, 846 | ; 0.3 
eee 9, 126 | 5 | 4.7 

| 9, 130 5.4 | 
I i iki doh cintns Wt ipa ercompnip iol 8, 248 16. 6 | 
nn ee a bee | 6917 ‘3! = 40.6 | 
76 to 85 cents | 9248 .8| 24.7 | 
SS RE a Sg PH 1, 267 | | 5 Re | 


i 
! } i 


CA ICN OO OO 





Tool makers’ earnings average a little more than six months ago. Earnings 
of machinsts, polishers, and wood-pattern makers average less than in April. 
Labor in the machine shop is higher than in April but is below the average for 
outside labor or labor in the foundries. Earnings of the latter two classes 
show slight recessions from April this year. Female operatives average 15 
per cent higher earnings than at any time since this method of report was 
started (April, 1920). 

Apprentices are reported in large numbers. The ratio of machinists’ appren- 
tices to the numbers reported under those classifications which we believe 
requires apprentice training is 1 apprentice to 15 journeymen; in the pattern 
shop it is 1 apprentice to 6 journeymen. In the brass and iron foundries thie 
ratio of molding apprentices to bench and floor molders is 1 to 10, this is a very 
good showing. The fact that so many more first-year apprentices are reported 
leads to the hope that the association’s effort to revive apprenticeship is having 
effect and that this desirable tendency may continue. 


Table 3 shows, in detail, the average hourly earnings at certain 
dates, 1920 to 1926:, 
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TABLE 3x—-AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOURIN METAL TRADES IN PHILADELPHIA 
AND VICINITY 
































—— : 
| Total Average hourly earnings 
bad pA | Sov ae 
re . iployees, 
Department and occupation Octo- ‘ Octo- ; ' Gite. 
April, April, | April, 

ber, 1920 ber, 1925 1926 ber, 

1926 1924 - 05, 1926 

Tool room: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
DE lee diide ane an dno ct bnssuseeesntnenbel i ree lbeled Aa 74.7 70. 3 72. 7 73.2 
cece gps asst bassin necuddawee ee to 73. 2 75. 0 78.7 72. 2 
re a ES ESE Pet Sepals ba ee 40 58. 4 60. 9 61. 6 60. 5 59.8 
(Ce | oe see ssc. ale ecce i RE 63. 1 66. 3 66. 9 66. 3 
| Ge tone cuit owe csse 5 66. 2 66. 8 69. 3 68.2 
OGRE tte din np owen oes ao nw en $2 gy 49.9 49.0 50. 0 50. 0 
Tool maker (ail around) 2 SE EL ee pe eee Lee. 842 72. 2 72. 3 74. 6 74. 3 75. 8 

Machine shop: “ 
Apprentice, Ist year__..-..----- seu i 27.0 26. 3 27.3 26. 3 
Apprent ice, 2d 0 RE Ee AS eee | Ra 31.3 | 32. 6 36. 7 33. 5 
A RRETE BOO onan cscs tc cw eescee ence] | BF E325. 36.1! 37.8] 39.1 38. 6 
pe a a es ee nae a) GS 40.0 44.8 47.3 46.1 
Assembler (semi-skilled) on apparatus or parts_...| 1,399 |_..____- 62. 1 56. 2 51.4 54.4 
he Ee ae 5 Sg Se | 1,301 55.7 60. 6 65. 5 63. 6 62.3 
Boring mill, horizontal under 6’ ___-_._......-..---] 135 67.5 69. 8 69. 7 71.3 70. 8 
Boring mill, vertical 6’ and over_____.___._....__--| 124 67. 5 65. 3 66. 3 69. 0 68. 5 
Borie mail, Vertical. - --. 2... .25... 2. yma Lf eT 73. 6 67.8 76. 7 73.0 
i RE ET 2 REE 5 ee gy heel 31.9 30. 8 30. 0 29. 6 
Crane operator (traveling) -_...._.......--.._..... 218 53. 2 61.5 52. 2 54. 8 55.6 
Cut off saw operator........____-. Spe ba 41 52. 5 49. 6 50. 4 52. 8 54.1 
ee I os nk aes ucabauee 452 50. 1 56. 0 52. 5 58. 1 56.9 
aE JIE Se a ea ee eee 228 55. 5 60. 7 54.9 61. 4 62.0 
Erector (floor inside) - -_-- ocek e 61.9 63. 7 65. 2 66. 9 64. 2 
Erector (outside).......__-- aes ge: 69. 1 77.3 69. 9 76. 6 
pI CC = ae + ial ae ane me be 26 59.8 67.7 67.6 65. 5 67.5 
Nee ike otk eras 63 59. 5 57.0 61.8 60. 7 66. 7 
ee EN Ee oP ae ee ee Teel 58. 7 58. 8 59. 4 55.2 
Grinder (bore) . ..........-_- . ‘ Sims otel gf IETS 60. 0 61.0 64.0 66. 2 
Grinder (cylindrical)...._-.-_._._-- ee TS gp ae ae 62. 9 65. 1 67.0 71.6 
Grinder (groove) ...............-- SIRE C1 PEAR 9, OP inics abe 55.1 62. 6 62.3 68.8 
Grinder (rough),....----- 3 tae Sg 54. 5 53.9 56. 2 59.3 
Grinder (wet)_..-..----- ehie nell peatanee. BASE 56. 1 66. 8 74.3 71.6 
Grinder (surface)...._-_-_- is actu rt! ae he | ee aS | 59 54.9 58. 8 61.5 65. 6 64.8 
DI Selon Sh os Lae cp edapans~Sepholncomenck pe 54.8 56. 5 54.9 60. 6 
RE SS Oy. Me TE a RSP Bd eS: 1, 848 45.9 46. 6 45.9 47.7 46.0 
Inspector... -.-..-- Le RA pa A 1, 410 50. 9 57.1 52. 6 56. 1 55. 8 
Re in a Sat SP yp ly 193 61.8 68. 5 70. 1 74.8 79.9 
aR MERE PRD EC A oe a 5 ek ene te ss. 57.1 58. 4 59. 7 60. 2 
Laborer (inside common) RE OER ATER, Ne 46. 6 43.0 41.3 41.7 42.4 
Lathe Rend, ander 36” .__. 5... e+e s | 530] 61.4] 62.7] 65.6] 64.6 67.3 
ian ae ees OE. 213 70. 8 68. 8 ry 72. 1 75.2 
Machine repairman____......._-.- CEs Rae Le 63. 4 63. 6 64. 0 66. 8 
ee ED eg eee cee 1, 608 69. 0 67.4 67.9 69. 6 68. 7 
Milling-machine operator -—.._____ ~ ae a 403 55.3 60. 1 63. 5 63. 9 65. 8 
RR I, RI SRE RS ln te a SI 197 68. 9 68. 2 69. 6 69. 5 70.1 
REEL SI SS Sc SE Sis ee: Se > ig aerate se 68.7); 63.5 71.4 68. 8 
is IR AE OES Sa. See gy Sader tieet 56. 4 49. 1 61.0 61.3 
EE ES a a SS Ok WSEAS 63. 0 63. 1 68. 7 68. 5 
EE Ee Ce ee a 1, 097 53. 9 58. 4 58. 4 60. 3 55. 7 
RAS ee ERD Be Ss 182 59. 7 59.3 56. 6 60. 5 59. 1 
Screw machine (automatic) set-up__._.....-..-.-. 29 63. 0 70. 0 70. 8 74.9 72. 6 
Screw machine (automatic) operator .._......_-.-- 145 62. 8 66. 9 66. 7 68. 8 71.3 
Screw machine (hand) set-up__._........-._____-- » a ee 66. 3 67.7 63. 4 65.9 
Screw machine (hand) operator._........_..____-- 204 %" 57.5 58. 8 61. 6 64.0 
RE OS SS es 124 64. 8 64. 5 64. 6 64. 6 65. 4 
RESIS: SEE: QA aS RSS SSAC Ie 76 64.8 64. 7 66. 7 67.3 68.5 
>. A SRRPSR IE Se eee een aid TS BRET A gy Bese 56. 3 64.9 75. 6 72.7 
EE on oc denn nccecce 235 54.1 59. 3 61.2 63. 2 65.1 
Boiler, tank, and structural-iron shop: 

ie NI i 2 Sa 605 65.1 66. 5 67. 6 66. 5 67.9 
eS SRE a EE a eae aa 51.9 51.4 52. 2 51.3 
eee: Ree RS 69. 8 70. 1 93. 5 64.1 
8 ORE aR reese 866 52.1 46. 6 47.7 47.9 49.1 
ES PD, DS ES a. ae 5 ae 55. 4 56. 6 68. 7 55. 6 
Ironworker, ornamental _.__.._..........-.. -..-.- Y&R 59. 4 60. 1 66. 5 66. 5 
Ironworker, light structural, inside_.............-- 244 66.2} 65.4 63.9 | 64.6 66. 7 
REISS <.48o cn Skimgiocavee doushocn—ese ae 69.7| 71.4| 71.6 69. 5 
SSRs Spi eres eee 59. 7 54.0 57.2 53.4 
ES FL eS ae eS Tae 175 63. 8 62. 4 62. 3 66. 4 61.4 
6, SS RR RRS Coes | eee 45.1 45. 6 51.2 45.0 
0 EE SC a 7 TRE 59.2! 525] 57.61 564 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR IN METAL TRADES IN PHILADELPH, 
AND ViICINIT Y—Continued : 








Total | Average hourly earnings 
em- 

. loyees | 
Department and occupation Dp ' 

Octo- | 4 pril, Octe- April, | April, | ‘ 
ber ber ’ , 
1928 192 1924 | 1925 1926 











Blacksmith shop: 
Blacksmith (general) 
Blacksmith (heavy firea).......................... 
TS EE ee ae 
Hammer operator, drop 
Hammer operator, steam 
Helper 
Tool dresser 
Sheet-metal shop: 
hs ehcie nk eh ee Cn wh ace so 5b aig cavalo 
Coppersmith 
Laequerer and sprayer 
ed et oe A nn oeetheneniin 
Sheet-metal worker 
Solderer 
PE Be i is och, wat ck sky shee Hitun rend veut dea 
Polishing department: 
a+ EES ek aie TR eee ae eae Saroeey 
tt A lend ecg nti cadin ai eee: BSS? ites 
Plater’s helper 


Cents Cents 





1.) 


78.3 


at hd onwoowoom 


= 
mw oO 


_ 
— 





NK OPDNco wroarws 


to oer 











Q-inr DH 
~“IDbt9-! 


Chandelier department: 





_ 
— 


EE Sig Bec Hy ah 
Dl Rr AE alias 
Chandelier hanger 

Pattern shop: 
Apprentice, first year 
Apprentice, second year 
Apprentice, third year 
Apprentice, fourth year : 
Patternmaker oat ee eo 
Patternmaker (wood) 

Females (different departments): 


coro 
© tot 





Ins 
Machine operator 
Packer 
* Winder 
Maintenance and miscellaneous: 
Belt repair ; 
—— SSE RE Os ae Bs 


-OoOoow NISIa-iD wowc 
= bo Wo DH Dt 


or orc 


Laborer (outside common) 
EE SSS 3a 
Oiler 

Packer and shipper 

dR. Sas Rll IIS EEA a ss al 
Pipe fitter 

Stock-room clerk 

Time clerk 

Watchman (day) 

Watchman (night) 

Welder (leer ar 


SSSSSSRRSSSES 


OCODBKLACIONWAIKSCOOCO W@W OO eh POI Or COON Ore tO Cr WH 


Welder (electric arc) 
Welder (electric spot) 

Power plant: 
ET. AEE |! CaaS ae ee 


3. 5 | 
oe 
.0 
6.5] 
1.8 
.9 
.5 
5. 2 
. 6 
-8 | 
5.9 
8 
¥ 
& i 
a 
7.4 
5.2 
% 
3 

1 
1 
a 
.0 
.8 
.4 
4 
.0 





Brass foundry: 
Apprentice molder, first year 
Apprentice molder, second year 
Apprentice molder, third year 
Area molder, fourth year 
Chipper. 
Coremaker (female) 
Coremaker (male) 
Crane operator (traveling) 
a elt linn ABIES Ee ag Rich NE En 
Furnace tender 
Grinder (rough) 
Laborer (inside common) 
Molder, bench 
8 RRS ECR 





RRB KNASSESKSTSSAEESSS 
Oo 8D AHH KOnwwaroronrouree 


c 
o 





REESE 
OWA 

















DH AHH OWSHUSOSOM oet 


SSESSAReSS22EN 








ALA 


7 
‘ll 


ur Ooo S kw 
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aie 3 —-AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR IN METAL TRADES IN PHILADELPHIA 
on AND VICINITY—Continued 





















































Total Average hourly earnings 
om 7 Ps nm 
Department and occupation Pp o% Ces, 
= to- | April, Octo | 4 pril, | April, Octo- 
er, 1920 ber, 1925 1926 ber, 
1926 1924 " ip 1926 
SBrass foundry—Continued. Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
' Molder, roll-over machime__-___-..............--- of ee saws 63.0} TERS} 700 100. 6 
Molder, squeeze machine - ----.............-..-.-- yf See 67.1 69. 1 69. 4 71.6 
ON Sp ASSESSES EES 9s a a ne pe _ g SS 46. 7 46. 1 49.3 47.7 
a aes nbn inwe sb oh Sim ka Deieeenie Bite a teee 53. 0 48. 0 51.0 48.0 
int cnttananteacchensscuata tenes 1 ectah ait entina 41.0 41.0 43.0 49. G 
on and steel foundry: 
Apprentice molder, first year__..-................. . | 32. 8 34. 8 33. 5 34.1 
Apprentice molder, second year -...-...._..-- Fad ahs _ | Roe 40. 5 39.3 41.9 39 4 
Apprentice molder, third year-._..-........-.....- A iipin ceayeys 50.6} 49.6} 501 ht. 3 
Apprentice molder, fourth year _____.........-...- i Sans 58.6; 65.0 63.7 64.5 
Chipper_.-------.--------------------------------- df ee 53.31 56.21 55.3 i444 
Coremaker (female) _---------------------------- oy 24 32. 8 38. 7 40. 6 41.5 324 
SERS a ee ee ey ae 151 7h. 2 73.1} 81.4 79. 8 82.3 
Crane operator (traveling) ---..-.................. ent | 5R1| 566 56. 9 7.6 
Cupess Guerper.__---.-.-....--....-..-.-.........- 7\.....--| 4%3/ SAO} 481 5 4 
Cupola tender..--2-2- 2 a6 RR] oo] ox e] 65.9] 65.7 
EERE SL RE SS ag Se 57. 7 55. 2 57.0 60. 6 
Grinder (rough) --..---.--.-- ee a nek ee D | 52.4 49. 1 55. 2 49.4 
Laborer (inside common) - - ---- Oe te eae anes 43.9 5.0| 46.9 46.5 
EE dite wlnny oii wos acces cdtCS Sema Og nee 91, 4 87.7 86. 0 89.9 
8 iabdehce can tadvone 453 81.3) 86.6 7.7 87. 5 91.2 
Molder, roll-over machine____.........--__.--__._- oy Se eee | 63.7) 9848 81.5 73.3 
Molder, squeeze machine _--_____._____._-_-_____- OS PA ies 77.3 82.3 77.1 76.7 
aaa >} acca | cal atl Get ke 
Sand-blast operator -........--- a ae ne: ae BD Ecedeeus | 52.2 50. 6 53. 0 52.1 
Shake-out...-...-...------------------------------ OF touhsness | 0.6) 483{/ 50.9] 520 


Average Annual Wages in West Virginia, 1925 


HE following table, reproduced from the Eighteenth Biennial 
Report of the West Virginia Bureau of Labor, 1925-1926, 
shows the average ie wages in West Virginia in the cal- 

endar year 1925 im various industries, as contrasted with the preced- 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGES IN WEST VIRGINIA, 1924 AND 1925 
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) — 
Average an- | Average an- 
nual wages | nual wages 
Industry — H Industry 
1924 1925 | 1924 1925 
Automobiles sales and serviee______ Sk FE 8 £8 Re ee eee st $1, 105 | $1, 666 
ae eas aes 1,383 | 1,439 || Iron and steel products_____________ 1, 57 1, 683 
6 a na Tis aa e Feo Sek  — | Reel eee ees 76 968 
a. . . SR a et GR oe 408 || Lumber and lumber products__..___ 1,343 } 1,312 
J i 92a aii agar eS 8° 83 - Seer eee 1,747} 1,610 
~~ “Sittin hpEIe 1,206 | 1,411 || Meat packing...................._. 1,695 } 1,693 
RE vnniwcchbncctondhodth 1,357 | 1,323 || Monuments._............ 1,607 |} 1,402 
RTT 1,400} 1,578 |} Oil well supplies.._...._.......--_-- 1,384} 1,463 
Chinaware and porcelain. _____.____ % Fe 8 ee RTT 1,428} 1,272 
Clothing and eloth products_______- 742 758 || Paper, pulp, and pa r products____| 1,270} 1,317 
Dairy products._..............____. 1,377 | 1,702 } Printing and publishing.____ iit 1,758} 1,596 
Dry cleaning and pressing._________ 1,186 | 1,297 || Railway repair shops.____.________. 1,542] 1,560 
Oe OE a cntiichhunwnnr deo id's 1,556 | 1,541 || Sand, cement, and concrete blocks__}| 1,418 } 1,468 
Electrical equipment and repairs___| 1,394 | 1,603 || Sheet-metal work... 1,576} 1,655 
i... eerie i A | __ 1,143} 1,477 
Food pr Seg i ORE 734 664 || Tanneries and leather goods________ 996} 1,183 
Foundries and machine shops_______ 1,550 | 1,550 || Tobacco and cigars... 1,542] 1,258 
et ee VE Ea ee ele ae 1,315 | 1,465 || Water and electricity__......_.____- 1,472 { 1,496 
» sn, RRR aE RY 1,735 | 1,523 | 
Glass and glassware......__........ 1,191 | 1,142 Average all industries. ......__- 1,383 | 1,400 
Pe ittiievcdiieiakidpicaas 1,81 168 
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It will be noted that in 1925, as compared with 1924, annual Wages 
were increased in 22 of the industries listed above and decreased in 
15. There was no change in the average annual wage in foundrigg 
and machine shops. Among the industries in which there was gy 
advance in wages were basic manufactures, such as iron and ste| 
products, chemicals, electrical equipment and repair, and _ oil-wolj 
supplies. 

In 1925 the lowest average yearly wage (not including the brooy 
industry) was $664, reported for food products, while the next lowes 
average—$758—was for clothing and cloth products. Wages jy 
laundries, where women are so largely employed averaged $976 jy 
1924 and $968 in 1925. 

In 1926, of the 109,525 employees in West Virginia, 13,911, o 
nearly 13 per cent, were women. According to the 1920 census the 
percentage of gainfully employed females 10 years of age and over 
in the United States was 21.1 per cent. The commissioner ¢alls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘West Virginia is one of only five States 
that have no laws regulating the employment of women in industry, 


they being on the same basis as men as far as the statutes govern.” 


—————=9 00 +. 
Wages and Hours of Labor in Sydney and Melbourne, June, 1926 


HE table below, compiled from data furnished in mimeographed 
form by the Australian Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, shows the minimum weekly rates of wages and 

ordinary hours of labor for adult workers in the occupations specified, 

in Sydney (New South Wales) and Melbourne (Victoria), as of June 

30,1926. The wage rates are those of the latest award, determination 

or agreement in force at that date. 

MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1926 


[Shilling at par = 24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents; exchange rate about par] 





Sydney 


| 
Sex and occupation |——--- 


Wages | Hours 
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Cabinetmakers 
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Se ne OY Me nn re ls oo eee ee ie 


Sawyers, circular 


i eee ee BR a a 
pg gs Se: Seen eae tee se A SE 
Boiler makers’ laborers 

Brass finishers- 


Brass molders 


Westerns mtnee cc oocscsec istic ial aes did hd 
Electrie wiremen 

Blacksmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Pattern makers 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
“IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1926—Con. 


—— 



































Sydney Melbourne 
Sex and occupation —— 
W ages Hours W ages Hours 
Males—C ontinued a4 > aid 
li es aa se is Wl I~ ha os 7 44 98 6 48 
: 6 
ad I Sins mnnstse nen: 6440 ~snneinonbeen patie 102 6 44 120 0 48 
Creme eS Ah bndicies deo ie la ae 107 6 44 120 0 48 
ShocMAkOlB,, « onencecwecy -nnnen-oee ae > Mare Gye sopeerrens be OE Pe, 98 6 44 98 6 44 
Cutters, custom-made clothing.__...........--_--...----_.-_ 2 L. 110 0 44 114 6 44 
Pressers, custom-made clothing - --........-....--.-....-------- 104 6 | 44 104 6 44 
Tailors, custom-made clothing. _._...._____. hes 1044 6 44 104 6 44 
Cutters, ready-made clothing --_._....--.-.-..-----2-2--------- 100 0 | 44 104 6 44 
Pressers, coat, ready-made clothing. -_-_......-_--- ORT SS 1044 6) 44 104 6 44 
Talore, seman meee CrOunatig 104 6) 44 104 6 44 
Carders, woolem textiles... ...............-.-..-...-.-.---.----- 85 0} 44 84 0 48 
Ten IEEE WOR CINOD «occ nr née ne cwecdancsencencns 85 6 | 44 84 0 48 
Rogureteh Wem Ween s - coSoSi eli oi 84 6) 44 84 0 48 
pes A ne ee aa 84 6) 44 85 0 48 
Compositors, newspaper: 
Ee Re es Ee See ee) re ee eee ae Fes 1144 0 44 127 6 44 
Nisneweln..........- e Phin nbd A Sas See ek Sea 124 0 42 140 0 44 
Machinists, newspaper: 
ee SRR ENR Pay a Na ee ees. A veer ee Wee 114 0 44 117 7 44 
Pe Sic oo a oes arap ceca aadibteannee ace 124 0 42 135 3 42 
Proofreaders, hewspaper: | 
REP arena” Oe gure AF OT 119 0} 44 127 6 44 
RE SRE SE Se Ra Coen ek SRE ay es A aR SS 134 0 42 130 0 44 
Stereotypers, hewspaper: 
i ee er eee oo end be hate lthaceaen 106 6) 44 111 9 44 
EES ee ey ee ea eee ee eR 8 os vot tak 111 6] 42 122 1 42 
EE, EEE EERE RET IRS LSI 112 0 44 112 0 48 
Linotype eermeres 700 WOrk oii. 2li. cil ae 124 0 | 44 126 0 44 
NE TSE OE LEE pee Ge ERT eee. 112 0 44 112 0 48 
i ERIE Tiel APES IGN Ae LP i 118 0 | 44 118 0 48 
Stereotypers, job work __-____- vier pe as 112 0} 44 112 0 48 
4 amelie te ictal scaled RASS Ace 26 Mie ROP RE AS 113 0 | 48 110 6 | 48 
TE RCO RT ERP eT Cos aL BS ist 113 1} 44 123 9 44 
Ee OS Se En SE AF ee 121 0} 44 121 11 44 
a ae Sy ll ag pA Da I a i ili lA i Bagi Sphiby es 120 0) 40 120 0 44 
aie Ee eee eT RETR SOO POLS MMe Teh Lb et 108 2) 44 113 8 44 
Paperhangers-_.- a PRS TEN 108 2/)| 44 113 8 44 
i A See Re SE ESE Tee See a ee See OO) Cee 108 4 44 123 9 44 
yl Ee Hees PTO BE gt Cr FS es 117 0} 44 yo - 44 
Engineers, stationary, first-class. -...........-....---....---<-<. a : 48 105 0 \ 48 
Engineers, stationary, second-class. ..............-.--------.-.- i ; 48 102 0 \ 48 
, 
Firemen, stationary, first-class... ..........-.1.. 3.25.65. ~+ 2 48 7 : 48 
Firemen, stationary, second-class... ..............--.......---.. 95 6 \ 48 9% 0 \ 48 
| 
Females 
A ETE Eee SR Se eET are See mene. RO! S : 44 ° : 44 
| ‘ 
js EPP Eres Cece ere eee ae eee! eee eke ee? ~ ; 44 a A ‘ 44 
‘ings 47 6 47 6 44 
Ps a I RR > tel RG Ne cri Speke a atentiole 50 6 44 50 6 
47 6 47 6 
ci Ne a ee eee Ee Gs ew. Tee meet Beet Fy: me see ty 44 to 44 
57 6 57 6 
Machine operators, custom-made clothing: “pay A = 4 an 
ER SI ET Sep Se aR ee Eee Ee i 
NE es eseanad ENTE SEF SATE SS 52 6 44 52 6 44 
Tailoresses, custom-made clothing: is % a 6 a 
- Trousers and vest ono eeeecenennee nes 52 6 44 52 6 44 
Machine operators, ready-made clothing: 
x ee ee ORE AN 52 6 44 52 6 44 
BS EER Oe a ee 50 6 44 50 6 44 
Tailoresses, ready-made clothing: Pi - on 8 al 
EERE SY PUREED SE SI ne oe ape ene eenne ne Menara 
po gt RSE ae 28 es Pedra tne? Sf: 49 0 44 49 0 44 
Comb-minders, woolen textiles_._.........-...-----------+---.- - 4 44 42 0 48 
Drawers and menders, woolen textiles...........--..--------..- 54 9 44 42 0 48 
Wee NING nn ci. ce ecnwccccnnncnte e 44 45 6 48 
Weavers, loom, woolen textiles_-_...............-------.------- 54 9 44 46 0 48 
[755] 
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A comparison of these figures with similar data as of December 
1925, given in the Labor “Review ior August, 1926 (p. 116), show 
that there has been a decided rise in the wage level for both ci 
Considering only the male workers, there are 54 different occ upati iol 
reported. ‘In Sydney 26 of these groups received an increase of wave, 
during the six months covered, 1 suffered a reduction, and 27 ha; t no 
change; in Melbourne, 33 groups received increases, none received 
any reduction, and 21 had the same wage rates at the end as at the 
beginning of the period. In Sydney the ¢ greatest gains were made by 
the coat pressers and tailors in the ready- made clothing trade, and 
by the stationary engineers and firemen, both of the first and second 
class, all of whom received an increase of 3s. per week. In Mei- 
bourne the largest increases were received by the cutters, pressers, 
and tailors in both the ready-made and custom- made clothing 
industries, all of whom gained 3s. per week; by the boiler makers 
laborers, who received an increase of 5s. ; by tl he plasterers, who at the 
ead of 1925 had a wage ranging from 110s. to 118s. 3d. per week, 
which by the end of June had been replaced by a uniform wage o! 
123s. 9d.; and by the painters and paperhangers, who had made » 
gain of 9s. 2d. per week. In many of the other trades, the increas 
received were not over a shilling a week. 

Of the 16 occupations of adult women whose wage rates are given, 

3 in Sydney and 12 in Melbourne received advances, and none 
suffered reductions. For the most part the increases did not excee 
is. 6d. per week, but the shoe operatives in both cities received an 
increase of 2s. 9d. 

In Melbourne hours of work remained unchanged during the period 
covered. InSydney 18 groups of male and 4 groups of female workers 
had a reduction of weekly hours. At the end of 1925, of the 54 
industrial groups of male workers, 25 had a 48-hour week (in two of 
these cases the hours were from 4614 to 48), 5 had 46 hours, 19 had 
44 hours, 4 had 42, and 1 had 40; at June 30, 1926, only 12 had a 48- 
hour week, 37 had 44 hours, and the 42 and 40 hour groups were 
unchanged. These changes were due to the 44-hour law of New 
South Wales, which became effective on January 1, 1926. Under 
its terms the ordinary working hours in all industries, except coal 
mining and the rural industries, were fixed at 44 per week. This was 
at once enforced for those working under State awards or agree- 
ments, but for those working under Federal awards which had fixed 
a 48-hour week, the situation was not so clear. The matter was 
carried up to the High Court of Australia, which held that the State 
law was inapplicable to those working under Federal awards, but the 
workers were not satisfied to accept this verdict, and at June 30, the 
matter was still being contested. 





= eo oo 


Basic Wage and Family Endowment in New South Wales 


N DECEMBER 15, 1926, the Industrial Commissioner for 
New South Wales ‘announced that the basic wage for adult 

males would remain the same as that fixed in August, 1925, 

whieh was £4 4s.' a week, and that the announcement of the basic 





i “& Pound at par = $4.8665, shiling=24. 3 dents, pitnennent 03 cents; cuibents rate about par, 
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wage for females would be deferred. This announcement was coupled 
with a recommendation to the Government that a scheme of family 
eundowment should be made an adjunct to the living wage. Accord- 
ing to a report received from the United States consul, W. Maynard 
Stapleton, at Sydney, the Government accepted the recommendation 
and on December 23 “approved a scheme, subsequently indorsed 
by the labor caucus, providing for an endowment of 6s. per week 
for each child up to 14 korg of age and applying to all employees 
receiving wages up to £750 per annum. The endowment will be 
retrospective to Deceraber 15, the date of the commission’s declara- 
tion; and it is expected that it will mean an increased cost to the 
State and employers of £7,000,000 per annum.” 

The employers’ representatives on the commission had contended 
that the new basic wage ought to be fixed at £3 18s. 6d. per week, 
while the employees’ representatives had claimed that it should be 
£6 10s. a week. 

The industrial commission is empowered by the arbitration act of 
1926 to determine, not oftener than once every six months, a standard 
of living, and to declare what shall be the Paes wage based upon 
that standard for adult males and females. In announcing the new 
wage, the industrial commissioner stated that the obvious intention 
of the act was that what might be called an Australian standard 
should be determined by ordinary methods of investigation, and that 
this standard should be one and the same throughout the whole zone 
of industrial life. This purpose could not be achieved by fixing one 
wage to apply to every worker, regardless of his circumstances. 
Diiferent wages were needed to maintain the same standard of living, 
according to whether the recipient was a man or a woman, or with 
or without a family. The standard of living wage for a hypothetical 
domestic unit of five persons, consisting of husband, wife, and three 
children under 14, meght be set at £5 6s. a week. The basic wage 
of £4 4s. a week, plus 6s. for each child under 14, would bring the 
weekly income of this hypothetical family very close to the amount 
estimated as necessary to maintain the Australian standard. 

To finance the hypothetical rate of 6s. per week per child, a contribution of 
6 per cent of the existing wages bill would be necessary. Taking the present 
living wage of £4 4s. per adult male and £2 2s. 6d. per adult female, the per- 
centage charged would be the equivalent of a payment of 5s. weekly for each 


male employee, and 2s. 6d. for each female, with similar amounts proportionate 
to the wages paid to juniors and to those above the basic wage. 


a 
Brazilian Decree Regulating Workers’ Vacations’ 


N OCTOBER 30, 1926, the President of Brazil signed the 
regulations providing for holidays for salaried employees 
and wage earners in commercial, industrial, and other busi- 

ness establishments. These regulations interpret law No. 4,982, of 
December 24, 1925, by the terms of which an annual paid vacation of 
15 days is granted to such workers. The outstanding provisions of 
the regulations are as follows: The right to a vacation of 15 working- 
days will be granted after 11 months’ continuous service in the same 


— 





! Correio da Manha, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 13, 1926, and Pan American Union Bulletin, Washing- 
ton, February, 1927, pp. 181, 182. 
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establishment to employees and operatives throughout Brazil in 
commercial, banking, and industrial undertakings, transportation 
and communication services, public and private charitable instity. 
tions, and in journalistic enterprises. 

The following classes of persons are not considered as salaried 
employees or wage earners for the purposes of these regulations 
Persons working on a commission basis on their own account fo 
several employers, or on piece or job rates, outside the establishmer 
employing them, or those engaged in such work who receive thei 
pay directly from the persons employing them. 

ays away from employment because of sickness or other yp. 
avoidable causes are not to be deducted from the vacation of {5 
working-days. Those working by the day or piece will be pai d for 
15 working-days, while salaried employees will receive half a month's 
pay. Employees must be informed in writing a week in dy ance 
of the time allotted to them for this vacation, which may be granted 
in whole or in part. 

The National Labor Council, which is the advisory organ of the 
Government in questions of labor organization and social welfe: 
intrusted with the supervision of the execution of these regulatio ons, 
A fine of 50 to 2,000 milreis ? is the penalty for the violation of this 
law. Appeals against fines or other measures imposed by the super- 
visory officials may be lodged with the National Labor Council. 


__ ED 00 0S 
Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1926 


HE following statistics are taken from a report on wages and 

he hours of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1926, published as a supple- 

ment to the January, 1927, issue of the Canadian Labor 
Gazette (Ottawa): 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR 
IN CANADA, 1920 TO 1926 



































[1913 = 100} 
} _ 
Industry group | 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 | 192 

| 

| 
ee wees... ..... sidan ti cd eels Sais... ik 180.9} 170.5 162. 5 166. 4 169. 7 170. 4 2.1 
ERE eed Poe oe eee eee eee 209. 4 186. 8 173. 7 174. 0 175. 5 175. 4 $ 
SEE a eee 184.0 193. 3 192. 3 188. 9 191.9 192. 8 } 
NN Ait on ch Sépédin deck widabin nda 194. 2 192.1 184. 4 186. 2 186. 4 187.8 ! 
Steam railways ee ee Ser Ss ee ae re 186. 6 165. 3 155. 1 157.4 157.4 157. 4 8.9 
or eee a rope sepee? © a 197.7 | 208.3 197.8 | 197.8} 192.4 165. 1 . | 
I TE ae nea apap aaing Syst S 192. 1 186. 1 176.8 | 178.4 179. 3 174. 8 9.9 
Common factory labor___...........-.-.----.. 215.3 | 190.6 | 183.0] 181.7 | 183.2] 186.3 87.3 
Miscellaneous factory trades.................. 216.8 | 202.0} 189.1 196.1 | 197.6] 195.5 96.7 
Logging and sawmilling. ................-.... 202. 7 152.6 | 158.7 170. 4 183. 1 178. 7 | 180 .) 

j 





2 The exchange rate of the milreis is about 11.9 cents. 
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, Taste 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN 

+ m ' VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1925 AND 1926 

lon —— 
tus Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
P Occupation 

ried Wages per | Hours per | Wages per | Hours per Wages per | Hours per 

Ons: hour week hour week hour week 
for caer I ea Pas. ee be 

ent Building trades 

“Lil } 

Lg Bricklayers: | 

ner ts SS Se $0. 90 54 $1. 00 44-50 $1. 10 44 

STR at ae - 90 54 1. 00 50 1.10 44 
Carpenters: | 
Uns 1925..-----------+---.----- a 45 55 54-60 -65 =-.75 44-60 . 75 44 
7 RS RE Sea 045 -,55 54-60 | .65 -.75 44-60 | 75 | 44 
1) Electrical workers: 

fop | ne ae ee | 54 | .60 -.70 44-4614 70-. 80 | 44 
bi 2 SO Sy a | 45 =. 55 54 | .60 -.70 44-461, . 80 44 
ns Painters: 

0 eh Ds -40 -. 60 48-54 | .60 -.70 44-491), 65 | 44 

" 1926. -.-------------------- | .40 -. 60 48-54 |°60 -.70 44-491, “3s | - 

Led Plasterers: | 
1920. 2-20 -~-~------------- . 85 54 1.00 44 | . 85 | 44 

Fe SY Sc - 85 54 1.00 -1.12% 44-491, 85 | 44 

- Plumbers: 

Q (i a | .45 -.60 54-57 |.70 -.75 44-4915). 85-. 90 | 44 
a TSE a 54-57 |.70 -.75 44-4910. 85-. 90 | 44 
; Stonecutters: | 

Is 1925.....-.--------------.. i 45 - 60 54 75 44 1. 00 44 

Pa npanceckoones | .45 -.60 54 75 44 | 1. 00 | 44 
AS Laborers: } 
r Reap tilsiicmndie ccshine cea ~ 35 45 54-60 .30 -.40 50-60 . 45-. 50 44-54 
PR ibnconchecses .30 -.40 54-60 | .30 -. 40 50-60 | .45-.50 | 44-54 
Metal trades 
Blacksmiths: 
_ Se -50 -. 60 45-54 - 521%. 70 44-58 . 51-. 65 44-50 
nS a ae aie -50 -.60 50-54 | .5244-.70 44-58 . 51-. 65 | 44-50 
Boilermakers: | 
_ a 40 =.50 4944} .50 -.72%4| 47-58 |  .61-.75 | 44-50 
noe eS SOE EE -40 -.50 4919) .50 -.75 47-58 | - 61-75 | 44-50 

d Machinists: 

a (st 40 -.55 45-60 | .50 -.75 44-58 | 50+. 65 | 44-50 
- SER FERS eae aD oo E -40 =. 55 45-50 50 -.75 44-58 . 50-. 65 | 44-50 
» Iron molders: 

P _ a ee ee . 3714-. 57 60 | .60 -.75 40-50 . 50-. 60 | 50 

Co Ri oe 3714-. 57 60 -60 -.75 40-55 . 50-. 60 | 50 
Sheet-metal workers: 
BSE) Se | .45 =. 55 55 | .50 -.70 44 . 80 | 44 
| See et) 2 SR Se -45 -.55 54 -50 -.70 44-4914, . 83 At 
Electric street railway 
| 
ConJuctors and motormen: 

i TR ee 45 60 51 70 | 2 AO 54 

~ eee Ry ee ee 45 60 - 51 70 | 2.50 54 
Linemen: 

NS se a eae . 43-. 45 60 51 60 | - 5% | 54 

Se hei Oh as . 43-. 45 60 51 60 | . 50 | 54 

Shedmen: 

EN io aa ae . 35-. 53 5314-77 ~34 -.52 63-70 | . 35-. 51 | 54 
; an ag > RE. . 30-. 53 5344-77 | .34 -.52 63-70 | . 39, 51 | 54 
1 Electricians: | 
Oe SST . 43-. 48 5314] .51 -. 63 50 | . 52 | 54 

ny te aE . 43-. 48 5314] .51 -. 63 50 | 52 | 54 
| Trackmen and laborers: 
"ee Cate a 35 5314 35 60 | .43-. 46 | 54 
Say). SERA . 30 5314 30 60 | . 44-. 46 | 54 
| peciiaas’ 
Wages per | Hours per | Wages per | Hours per | Wages per | Hours per 
| Week week week week | week week 
Printing trades as 
Compositors, machine and 
hand, news: , 
SS $29. 00 48 |$38.00-40.00 48 $41. 00 4614 
eS 29. 00 48 | 38.00-40.00 48 42. 00 4614 
Composi machine and 
hand, job: 
ARG Se ae 29. 00 48 36. 00 44-48 35. 00 44-48 
ee Sv RRR perrenae 29. 00 48 36. 00 44-48 135. 00-40. 60 44-48 


1 Maximum rates. 
38691 °—27—___8 
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? One-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 
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Tante 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK In 
VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS LIN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1925 AND 1926—C ontd 












































| Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
| j 
Occupation l pega l T ote 
Wages per | Hours per | Wages per { Hours per | W me per | Hours nor 
week | week week | week ek W oak. 
; a - 
Printing trades—Continued | | 
Pressmen, news: 
ER. ae, $28.00 48 $36, 00 | 48 $40. 00 | 4x 
ma... 23.00 | 48 36. 00 | 48 40. 00 48 
Pressmen, job 
, aes i? Tin Be. 27.00 | 48 36. 00 | 48 35. 00 | 44-43 
RR PUSS ee a. a. 27.00 | 48 35. 00 | 45 ‘35. 00-38. 00 | 44-48 
Bookbinders: 
Sie Se RS Ss. 26. 50 | 48 36. 09 48 | 34.00 48 
IE De 26. 50 | 48 | 36. 09 | 43 | 34. 00 | 43 
Bindery girls: | 
~* Seg: EE hs os. 8.00 | 48 14. 50 | 43 | 13.50 | ‘3 
Pie <pchateccettiemicne 8. 00 48 | 15.00 | 43 | 13. 50 4 
‘ ; 
| 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
| 
Occupation ¥ reer 
Wages per | Hours per | Wages per ,| Hours per ; Wages per | Hours 
hour week hour {| week ;, hour | _ week 
Pa ee eT os ee hc Sete Mba iret ys 
a trades 
Bricklayers 
SESS eee ee $1. 12% 44 $1.25 | 44 $1.12%4) 
ES SR aE eA 1.1214 44 1.35 A4 1.12%) 
Carpenters 
RS a cn ) .80 -.90 44 5 | 44 8714] 
ac Se So SS eet 30 -. 9 44 00 933 
Electrical workers is * ‘ 
SSB 1 ae AR Ae 80 44 85 44 85 -.90 
ET Ls ER SO 44 1.00 44 85 ce 
Painters: 
| _Eataes  oF B hee. | .65 ~-.75 44 .75 44 8itz 
Bate pegd |} .65 -.75 4 . 35 44 8724 
Plasterers: ; 
1925---------------2-n--=-- 1. 25 44 1.0714 44 1.121 
ON aa eT Ee 1.25 44 oa / ] 33, 
Plumber | ‘ _ bite 
| ee ee ee 1.00 44 1.00 44 | 1.00 ‘ 
___ Eaeail ehG PAS R  h 1.00 44 1.12% 44 | 1.95 4 
Stonecutters: | 
SS ER Ss SO 1.00 | 44 1.00 44 | 1.09 
ee Oe Me. Weds 1.00 | 44 (1.10 -1.12% 44 3 1.00 | ) 
Laborers: 
or es ~ooapadiiied | .35 -. 65 44-0 | 35 -.50 | 50-60 | .45 -. 56h 
ey ee nr ee ee ee 35 -.65 44-50 -40 -—50 i 50-60 | .45 -. 5654) 
Metal trades \ 
Blacksmiths: 
| Ea ee Le, .50 -.65 44-50 1.60 ~.80 44-59 | . 71%-. 8714) 
SASS nncccsonehaaade 1.50 -.65 44-50 | .60 -.80 | 501.75 -. 874) 
Boilermakers: 
SE ee oe a |.60 -.75 44-48 | .60 -.72 5) | .7134-.88 | 
ES i ES | .60 -.75 44-48 | .60 -.72 50} .75 - 8774) 
Machinists: | 
Dp RE SE -50 -.70 44-54 -60 -.80 | 44-50 - 714% -. 81%) 
PRINS ES oilsands dice dah eends 1.00 -—7 44-54 -60 -.80 | 48-50 | .75 -. 814) 
Iron moiders: i 
SS eee Seer -50 -.70 45-54 -55 -.70 | 50 | .71%4-. 814) 
~ RU SON ae e 50 -.70 45-54 1.55 -.70 | 50 | 75 -.81%| 
Sheet-metal workers: ' 
| SS Sree PE Ln See -50 -.80 44-50 -60 -.80 44-50 | 1.90 
eer aa -50 -.90 44-50 -60 -.90 44-50 1.00 
Electric street railway } . 
Conductors and motormen: 
0006... 5k...) bb.. .69 48 36 50 | 3.62 
SERB Saeeemane SC: - 60 48 - 57 50 3.62 
Linemen } 
_ See ee .72 -.78 3 44 - 88 44 - 9334 
sens... 00_0s-00ks. Bhd ‘72 -.78 44 139 44 | 93%! 











3 One-man Car operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 
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IN TABLE 2.-RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN 
ro VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1925 AND 1926—Contd. 
— — ———_ es ae a Ee 4 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
_ Occupation Wages per | Hours per | Wages per | Hours per | Wages per | Hours per 
hour week hour week hour week 
pr | " - —| 
Electric street railways—Con. 
we ‘hedmen: j 
” Geen igucanat $0.54 -. 56 | 48 '30. 50'7-. 8 49 \$0.55 -. 65 44-48 
oA SORE ( . 54 -. 56 | ee Cle . 5014-. 58 40; .55 -.65 | 44-48 
Electricians: } | 
48 O08 | ceiattiinin orn rere | +55 -. 60 | 44 61 40 74 | 44 
4y OE tl ES SE .55 -.60 44 . 60 | 49 74 44 
Trackmen and laborers: | i 
13 Re. CR 45 -.59 | 48] .35 -.50 44] .5114-.56 | 44 
‘8 1926. .c2e-20n0------2------ 45 -.59 | 48) .35 -.50 44) .51}¢-. 56 | 44 
48 Wages per | Hours per | Wages per | Hours per | Wages per Hours per 
48 week | week week | week week {| week 
Printing trades —_ ire on 
18 Compositors, machine and | 
hand, news: 
EE Weg ete EE Fae | $41. 50 4614) $42.32 46 | $45.90 45 
GEE SEE a | 42. 50 | 46544) 44.00 | 46 45.00 45 
Compositors, machine and i 
hand, job: 
nets eke ae | \35. 20-36. 00 44-48 39. 60 | 44 | 42.00 | 44-43 
EES ee eae & 135. 20-36.00 44-48 39. 60 44 | 42.00 | 44-48 
Pressmen, news: | 
i 40.00 48 42. 00 48 | 45.00 } 43 
~ (| a: eid as 40.00 438 43.75 48 | 45.00 43 
Pressmen, job: 
i 2h 4a es 36.00 48 39. 60 44 | 42.00 | 44-i8 
* SO 6 ee eee 36.00 48 39. 60 44 | 42.00 | 44-48 
; = Bookbinders: ' 
i ~ Rase ~ 2 Ey ee 36.00 48, 36. 00 43 | 42.00 | 44-48 
~ i | to AeottS SILI 4 36. 00 48 38. 00 48 | 42.00 44-48 
Bindery giris: 
| ES SE ee 16. 80 48 15.00 | 48 |. 21.00 44-48 
Se TS RN 16. 80 48 15.60 j 48 21.00 | 44-45 
TABLE 3.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOY?T€5S ON CANADIAN 
STEAM RAILWAYS, 1923, 1924, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1926 
[Rates for running trades and dispatchers and telegraphers in British Coiumbia are slightiy higher that 
above. Where ranges are shown for dispatchers and _ telegraphers, the lower rate is that paid east of 
2 Fort William, and the higher rate is that paid west of Fort William to British Coltumbia.} 
1923, 1924, 1925 December, 1926, 
Occupation Unit Hours | | Hours 
-4 W ages per W age: | per 
week | week 
“ Conductors, ee... nals on Pa oma Me! 100 miles__| $4. 27 (1) $4.47) (1) 
Conductors, freight (irregular)..............- A eG S535 i 5. 80 (?) 6. 16 (?) 
Brakemen, passenger. ................-.-...- ene Soe em 2.93 (1) 3. 18 (1) 
Brakemen, freight (irregular) _.............-- ~ cari sales 2 4. 48 (*) 4. 84 (2) 
Af Baggagemen, passenger...................... ae ee 3, 04 (1) 3. 24 (1) 
44 Engineers, cen ARS oh iil ea a Maks. 6. 00 (1) 6. 00 (1) 
Engineers, freight (irregular) _.__........__.- ey ervey 6. 64 (2) 6. 64 @) 
44 Firemen, peesem@er.......................-.. ae eae 4. 84 (1) 4, 48 (1) 
44 Firemen, freight ({irregular)_..__...._.______- Tay RETA 4. 88 (?) 4.88 {?) 
DU dels wcn soca ss ~a'<- de dekh ~dy ome Month____| 239. 00-238. 00 48 | 230. 00-238. 00 48 
A4 Ph on ningah buecsondeees AP * Lee 117. 00-128. 00 48 | 117. 00-128. 00 48 
14 Maintenance of way: 
Foremen on line__.__............. bogs 2 Day-.-_-.-- 4. 40 48 4.49 43 
A Sectionmen on line___.__........-_--.--- OY * Sore i 3. 04 48 3. O4 48 
Af Car and shop trades: 
RIESE Ae Sale ai eee Flour_____- .70 44 . 70 44 
a et Foe ae 44 . 79 4% 
{ PO, Geebtreteys Mess Ae “A .70 44 .70 44 
ee, sei) Te yy Su Od EOC AS . 70 “4 70 44 
Carpenters, freight. _.................... mee ey . ' 44 . 63 44 
tg ela lie AT Se ii pa . 63 44 . 63 44 
Repairers, freight-..............-.-______|__- ate end . 63 44 .63 44 
‘ eS SOAR Er eee es oe ge 2! .38 44 .38 Ad 
4 1 Basis of 20 miles per hour, 150 miles per day. ? Basis of 124% miles per hour, 8 hours per day. 
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TABLE 4.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF EMPLOYEES IN COAL MINING IN 
CANADA, NOVEMBER 1924, AND SEPTEMBER 1925, AND 1926 








————————— 


























November, 1924 | September, 1925 September, 199 
P | . 
Occupation 
Daily | Hours) paily | Hours) paity | Hours 
}_, 7a bs y vag | er wages | bt 
j | i 
Nova Scotia | 
CORIO Tn nivinccdn nna chbwcicuatal $7. 00 8 $6. 25 8 $6.35 | 8 
| SSD a ae 6 see Ry ia I 4, 60 8 4.30 8 4.15 | g 
Hoisting engineers... .....................- 4. 60 8 4,35 8 4.15 | Q 
Sata a EA 6 RS 20 3. 90 8 3. 60 8 3.60 | 
a Ea ae FE RE eh 3 4. 05 s 3. 75 8 3. 65 Q 
yl _____ ae geae aecedonaganyape, ose 4.30 8 4.00 S 3. 90 g 
Laborers, underground_-____._....._...-_.. 3. 65 8 3. 35 8 3. 35 s 
Laborers, surface.:...........22.5........-. 3. 50 | 814 3. 25 814) 3. 25 | gis 
MQQMNONRas. 2. socasse K-52 csi yess 4. 60 | 814 4.35 814) 4.15 | 814 
oO” “api he: <a RIES 0a 4. 25 | 84 4. 00 814) 3. 85 | giz 
NIDA isn doctndsuntidbeistinuaitedchehenied 4.35 | 814 4,10 814 4.00} 814 
Alberta | 
TT TEE eS ae Agee 8. 33 g 7. 00 S$ | 7.00 | 8 
pO EE ae eS eae 7. 02 8 5. 65-7. 00 8 | 5.65-7.60 | 8 
pe ee he dp cata, ca’ | 6. 56 8 5. 00-5. 40 x 5. 00-5. 57 g 
Le BO 6. 47 8 5. 50-6. 00 8 5. 50-6. 00 & 
a 6. 31 8 4. 70-4. 90 8 | 4.70-5.2 4 
8 A A ITS Bh 6. 56 8 | 5.20-5.40 8 | 5.20-5.57 8 
Mammen. ct ..tk 6.03 8 | 4,25-4.75 8 | 4.25-4.7 g 
Laborers, underground_______- ndash ak : 6. 03 8 | 4.25-4. 45 8 | 4.25-4.67 8 
se 8 es 5.7 8 | 4.00-4. 20 8 | 4.00-4. 20 8 
RE ACURERRRNL RRE Ss 7.12 8 ; 4.70-5.50 8 | 4.70-5.71 8 
SS SO i FE 7.12 8 5. 30-5. 50 8 | 5.30-5.77 8 
EL 2 a ee th, 7.12 8 5. 30-5, 50 8 5. 30-5. 77 8 
Vancouver Island | 
CG NR on os ho 7.00 g 6. 50 8 6. 50 8 
RS 0 Soo ~p ies 5, 34 8 4.81 8 4.81 . 
I a on, c ttheialinhtinSil~Ceaud 5.05 $s 4. 52 s 4, 52 . 
iG Tt”, ee Srna ae eer ee 5. 92 5, 39 8 5.39 g 
tA i nintedhe SRE, led 4. 58 ~ 4.13 8 4.13 & 
EES AF 4. 87 8 4.35 8 4,35 | 8 
le ES Saati etait ce 4.38 8 3. 96 8 3. 96 | s 
Laborers, underground...................-| 4. 36 8 3. 97 8 3.97 | 8 
Laborers, surface_..._--- iirc catbesacieh Sealers Salted 4.11 x 3. 76 8 3. 76 | S 
DUNS oo cScdcw wed odcee ws cs £25 5. 95 8 5. 40 8 5. 40 8 
EN 5 tos tweed ebboene } 5. 37 8 4. 83 8 4.83 8 
a a Nae 5. 64 | 8 5.11 8 5.11 8 
} i 














Changes in English Wage Rates in 1926 


HE Ministry of Labor Gazette (London) publishes in its issue 
for January, 1927, a summary of the changes in wage rates and 
hours of labor during the year 1926, calling attention to the 

fact that the number of workpeople affected by changes in rates of 
wages, and the net effect of these changes on the general level of 
wages, were smaller than in any year since 1914. 
» ‘The Government receives regular reports as to wage changes for the 
leading industries, excluding workers employed as agricultural laborers, 
Government employees, domestic servants, shop assistants, and clerks. 
In the industries and services for which statistics are available the changes 
reported during the year resulted in an aggregate net increase of nearly £120,000? 
in the full-time weekly wages of 420,000 workpeople, and in a net decrease of 
over £81,000 in those of 740,000 workpeople. In 1925 there were net increases 
amounting to over £80,000 a week in the wages of about 870,000 workpeople 


and net decreases amounting to nearly £160,000 a week in those of 850,000 
workpeople. 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate about par. 
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The following table shows the number of workpeople affected by 
the changes in rates of wages reported to the department in 1925 and 
1926, and the net amount of the change in their weekly rates of wages, 
in re the principal groups of industries for which statistics are 
avallabdie: 


CHANGES IN AMOUNTS PAID IN WAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1925 AND 1926, BY 
INDUSTRY GROUP 


[Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate about par] 









































Approximate number of workers affected 

Increase or decrease 
——————-| in amount paid 

Industry group 1925 1926 _ eer 

| t ee | 

Increases | Decreases|Increases | Decreases} 1925 | i926 

— ma SoS Se ir eee S AE r 
Mining and quarrying. -...-..........--.. 9,000 | 404,000 | 210,000 | 236,000 |\—£67,050 | +£52, 600 
Brick, peal f glass, chemical, ete__....-- 30, 000 1, 150 5, 600 1,000 | +4, 550 +690 
cn et REE EB SRE ET ES 19,000 | 162,000 | 61,000} 66,000 | —34,550| —3, 600 
Engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal 38, 500 38, 000 6, 000 34, 000 — 550 —4, 100 
Tertibhlt Lancs vcinidatabanbaewedkal ee 62, 500 59, 000 10, 000 126, 000 +100 —6, 500 
a 218, 060 6, 350 7, 250 2, 600 | +21, 140 +520 
Food, drink, and tobacco..........-.-.-.-- 23, 750 10, 500 28, 000 15, 500 +960 +720 
Woodworking, etc_............-.---.--.-.. 5, 750 4, 250 650 5, 000 +240 —440 
Paper, printing, etc. -_-_--- pine Gero Hepinged} 10, 500 500 17, 500 50 | 4-1, 660 +2, 100 
Building and allied industries___......-..- 2 | eros 41, 000 100 | +5, 000 +7, 000 
TYG wks chintebucioslsiesasewsee 210, 000 151, 000 2, 000 194, 000 | —27, 400 —9, 900 
Public-utility services._.............-..... 172, 000 7, 750 18, 000 56, 000 | 4-15, 600 —2, 000 
CEST Sa Soin od ndant Panidgain ccccwgbes 30, 500 6, 500 10, 000 2, 750 -++2, 200 +400 
SNES S 2 eno 8 Sen ok ceonled | 873,000 | 851,000 | 417,000 | 739, 000 —78, 100 +-37, 500 














Attention is called to the fact that these changes relate to wage 
rates and not to earnings, the latter being affected in varying degrees 
in the different industries by the amount of unemployment during 
the year. The principal industry showing an increase in wage rates 
was coal mining, in which rates Were raised after the strike in Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Cannock Chase, 
North and South Staffordshire, and the Forest of Dean. In other 
districts mining wage rates were reduced, the changes in both cases 
being coincident with an increase in working hours. 

The principal other bodies of workpeople whose wages were increased in 1926 
included iron miners and blast-furnace workers in Cleveland, iron puddlers and 
iron and steel millmen in the Midlands, paper makers (except the higher-paid 


men), building-trade operatives in the Liverpool district, workers engaged in 
civil engineering construction, and electricity-supply workers in London. 


The principal industries in which a reduction of wage rates took 
place were coal mining, iron and steel, the textile, and the transport 
industries. In the coal-mining industry there were reductions, when 
work was resumed after the stoppage, in Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, North Wales, and the Radstock district. In the textile 
industries the principal reductions took place among the linen opera- 
pain in Northern Ireland, the carpet makers, and the bleachers and 

yers, 

Apart from the workers included in the table preceding, about 
445,000 workpeople received increases and also suffered decreases in 
wages during 1926, which left their wage rates at the same level at 
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the end as at the beginning of the year. Also in a large number of 
cases weekly wage rates remained unchanged throughout the year, 
When account is taken of all the information available to the department, it 
would appear that, at the end of 1926, weekly full-time rates of wages were at 
about the same level, on the average, as at the end of 1925, and about 75 per 
cent higher than in August, 1914. This estimate relates to rates of wages for 
full normal week, and takes no account of changes in earnings resulting from 
alterations in the state of employment, the effect of which varied in different 


industries. 
Methods by which Wage Changes were Arranged 


"THE total increases reported to the department amounted to about 

£193,500 a week, of which nearly £55,000 resulted from the 
operation of cost-of-living sliding scales, and over £25,000 from 
sliding scales dependent on selling prices of manufactured iron, steel, 
ete. Increases amounting to £3,600 were secured by arbitration, and 
others, amounting to £106,000 a week, were arranged by direct nego- 
tiations between employers and workpeople. “Of these, increases of 
£97,000 were preceded by disputes causing stoppage of work, the 
workpeople concerned being principally coal miners.” 

Of the total weekly reduction of £156,000, over £69,000 was due to the opera- 
tion of cost-of-living sliding scales; this sum includes nearly £9,000 under scales 
embodied in trade board orders and £16,000 under scales arranged by joint 
industrial councils and other standing joint bodies of employers and workpcople. 
Under other agreements made by the latter there was a reduction of nearly 
£2,000. Sliding scaJes dependent on selling prices, etc., accounted for over 

29,000. Of the remaining £56,000, £1,400 was the result of arbitration, and 
the rest, apart from a small sum (less than £500) under trade board orders 
other than those embodying a cost-of-living sliding scale, was the result of direct 
negotiation between employers and workpeople, including nearly £45,000 which 
took effect after disputes causing stoppage of work, most of the latter amount 
affecting coal miners. 


Changes in Hours of Labor 


‘THe approximate number of workpeople whose working hours were 

reduced during the year was 340, while hours were increased 
for 932,600. The aggregate net increase in weekly working hours 
was 3,972,000. ‘The increase of hours was wholly among the coal 
miners, for whom the increase in working time averaged about 44 
hours a week. 


Oo 
Methods of Wage Fixing in Great Britain 


HE Department of Commerce has recently issued a study of 
British wages in which considerable space is devoted to the 
methods by which wage rates are determined in the various 
trades and industries.' Among the most important methods dis- 
cussed are the variation of wages by a sliding scale based either 
upon the cost-of-living index or upon selling prices or profits, awards 
by local wage boards and trade boards, bnd agreement by periodical 


( negotiations between employers and employees. 


1 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Trade 
promotion series No. 42: British wages, by Charles E. Lyon, Wash.ngton, 1926, pp. 1-41. 
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Sliding-Scale Method 


THE use of the cost-of-living index as the basis of a sliding scale is 

a recent development, having come into use since the outbreak 
of the war. In general, wages tend to lag behind prices, no matter 
in which direction the change takes place, and when prices took 
their . meg rise during the war, the cost-of-living index method 
was adopted as a means of trying to secure to the worker the same 
standard of living he had had while conditions were normal. The 
index used is that compiled by the Ministry of Labor, based upon 
the prices of July, 1914. 


The base is July, 1914, rather than an average of pre-war years, as statistics 
were not available. The items are the usual five—food, rent, clothing, fuel and 
light, and miscellaneous (car fare, newspapers, tobacco, and certain household 
necessities). ‘To secure a representative cost for workers the ministry examined 
budgets of some 2,000 working-class families throughout the country. The 
prices are those at retail, another index reporting wholesale prices. A system of 


weighting in accordance with relative importance of items is then applied in 
order to arrive at the final index figure. 


A sliding scale based upon this index is used in upward of a hun- 
dred trades and services, ranging from the manufacture of brooms 
and brushes to the building and construction trades, textile and 
metal trades, transportation, public administration and the like. It 
is estimated that there are over 2,500,000 workers in trades in which 
the wages are regulated by this principle. In general, wage rates 
are fixed at a certain figure with the understanding that when the 
index changes by a certain number of points the rate shall rise or 
fall correspondingly. There is no uniformity among the different 
trades, however, as to the change in the index which is to cause a 
change in the wage rate. In the seed-crushing industry a revision of 
wage rates must follow a change in the index of 4 points, on the 
railways a change of 5 points is required, in electricity supply, a 
change of 6 points, and so on, “up to trades that call for 15-point 
variations before adjustment of wages.” Neither is there any uni- 
formity in the amount by which wage rates are to be varied when 
a change is made. 

The use of the index does not, therefore, mean standardization 
of wages, and the principle leaves room for bargaining and contro- 
versy. The chief value of the plan is its usefulness at times of heavy 
inflation followed by severe depression, as from 1919 to 1921. Ac- 
cording to the report, the chief defect lies in its failure to reflect the 
true living costs of all grades of workers in all parts of the country, 
but it has other weaknesses. 


It takes no account of the psychology of a boom which places the workers on 
a different plane from that to which they had been accustomed; the automatic 
decline of the cost of living breaks their grip upon some of the advantages or 
semiluxuries in which they had indulged in more prosperous times and brings 
about a certain disssatisfaction which must be reflected in their work. In this 
connection it is important to note that the original purpose of the index as a 
guide to wages was to show the average increase in the cost of maintaining un- 
changed the pre-war standard of living of working-class families. The question 
is: Should this standard remain unchanged or should actual improvement. be 
maintained? The question is in part answered by the fact that several trades 
once under the index principle have withdrawn. 
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The sliding scales based on selling prices and on profits do not 
differ in principle from those based on the cost-of-living index. The 
wages of approximately 1,500,000 workers are related to the selling 
price of the product, the plan being used in such important trades 
as coal mining, iron and steel industries, iron mining, limestone 
quarrying, and the manufacture of coke and of tin plate. 


Wages Determined by Trade Boards 


HE trade board movement began originally as a move in the 
fight against sweated labor. 

In 1909 this took expression in the trade boards act, empowering boards con- 
sisting of representatives of employers, workers, and an appointed group of 
outsiders to set up minimum rates of wages which thereby became enforceable 
at law. The system applied in New Zealand and Victoria guided the original 
action when the wages in four trades, which were regarded as underpaid, were 
set. By 1918 the Whitley Council idea had so spread that a new act was passed 
empowering boards to set wages not only in trades where pay was regarded as 
too low, but also where there was no machinery for wage determination. 


At present there are 50 trade boards in existence, covering 3) 
trades, and it is estimated that the wages of about 1 500 ,000 workers 
are controlled by their decisions. ‘‘There have ‘been efforts to 
extend the application of the trade boards act until wages of some 
5,000,000 workers are covered, but boards have not been set up in 
any new trades since November, 1921.’’ At present, it is said, the 
wage boards appear to be functioning smoothly; their decisions as 
to wage changes are regularly reported in the official Labor Gazette, 
and although they are subject to some criticism, there is no agitat ion 
for a broad revision of their powers. They are described as “usually 
amicable and efficient,” and the figures concerning the work of their 
force of 59 inspectors seem to show that their decisions are in general 
accepted without serious attempts at evasion. 

During 1924, for example, 5,076 firms employing 88,706 workers were in- 
spected, frequently as the result of complaints. here were 5,638 workers, 
employed by 1,546 firms, found to be underpaid; in addition, 1,210 firms had not 
posted notices, 1,307 did not keep proper record of wages, and 2,814 did not have 
adequate time records. In only 20 instances were legal proceedings taken, 
and the violations in these instances must have been rather flagrant, as convic- 
tions, with penalties, followed in every case. 

In considering the work of the trade boards attention is called to 
the fact that these boards are designed especially to protect workers 
in trades of such minor importance that the suike weapon could not 
be brought into play successfully. One important result of their 
work which is often overlooked is its effect as an incentive to efficient 
management. Knowing that the minimum rates must be paid, and 
that it is not possible in bad times to reduce costs by cutting wages, 
the managers are forced to meet the situation by improving methods. 
“It is the incentive to efficient management which the payment of 
& minimum wage gives that is the most striking and perhaps the 
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most valuable feature of the work of the trade boards.” The testi- 
mony of an expert before a committee of inquiry is quoted as follows: 


That the enforcement of these*minimum rates has resulted in most employers 
acquiring a greater knowledge of the details of their business is beyond question, 
and may properly be attributed to one or more of the following factors: 

(2) Realization of the possibilities of increasing industrial efficiency by im- 
proved methods of working, thus maintaining rates of wages while reducing 
costs of production. 

(b) Sympathy with the acts, and desire to carry out their provisions. 

(c) Knowledge that noncompliance might incur liability for proceedings. 


Lack of Uniformity in Wages and Wage-Fixing Methods 


HE report stresses the innumerable variations both in methods of 
fixing British wages and in the wages themselves. 


Through permutations and combinations of the above methods of determining 
wages, in one industry or another, many variations are in practice, with the 
result so often stressed in this study that no uniformity whatsoever prevails and 
no such thing as an average wage of the British laborer exists. Not only are there 
many ways Of arriving at a basic wage, but a great variety of supplementary 
payments is practiced, resulting in a baffling distinction between weekly wages 
and weekly earnings. 


To illustrate this diversity the report cites the monthly summary 
published in the Labor Gazette under the heading ‘‘Changes in 
wages and hours.”’ 


This table specifies in detail the industry, the particular locality, the date at 
which the change became effective, the exact class of labor represented, and the 
exact character of the change for different grades of labor in the particular 
industry and district. Different rates apply according to age, sex, term of 
employment, district, and branch of the trade. Not only is this true, but the 
principle whereby the rate changes up or down is apt to be different for each 
of the above classifications. * * * It should be noted that each monthly 
summary deals only with workers whose wages have altered during the month; 
nowhere is a complete conspectus of the whole wage situation throughout Great 
Britain available, because of the constantly changing status. 


The report contains also a discussion of trade disputes in England, 


some consideration of wage rates, and figures as to wages in various 
occupations. 
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Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in Feb. 
ruary, 1927 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 1.8 per 
E- cent in February as compared with January, and pay-roll 
totals increased 6.1 per cent. These increases more than 
overcame the moderately large decreases in both items which occurred 
in January, due to inventory taking and repairs, and also the small 
decrease in employment reported in December. mT 

Employment in February, then, was at a higher level than at any 
time since November, 1926, and. pay-roll totals were considerably 
higher than at any time since October, 1926. However, the upward 
trend has not yet reached the level of February, 1926, both employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals being lower than they were a year ago, 
although 1 in both cases the differences are considerably smaller than 
in January, 1927. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment 
for February, 1927, is 91.0 as compared with 89.4 for January, 1927 
and 93.3 for February, 1926; the weighted index for pay-roll totals 
for February, 1927, is 96.4 as compared with 90.9 for danwary, 1927, 
and 97.9 for February, 1926. 

The February, 1927, report is based on returns from 10,329 estab- 
lishments in 54 of the lading manufacturing industries of the United 
States, having in February 3,009,982 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $81, '067 ‘480. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in January and February, 
1927 


REACTION from the seasonal January curtailment was shown 

in February by increases in employment in 39 of the 54 indus- 
tries and increases in pay-roll totals in 45 industries, while the com- 
paratively small decreases in the remaining industries were almost 
wholly seasonal. 

The food group of industries fell off slightly both in employment 
and pay-roll totals and the lumber group reported a loss of 1 pet 
cent in employment, but with these exceptions increases—substantial 
in most cases—appear in both items in every group. The tobacco 
group shows the greatest improvement in employment, 7.5 per cent, 
and the vehicle group the greatest increase in pay-roll totals, 20.7 
per cent. 

Maried improvement is shown i in the 10 textile industries, notably 
in men’s clothing, women’s clothing, cotton goods, and dyeing and 
finishing. Iron and steel, foundry and machine-shop products, 
steam fittings, and stoves report greatly increased activities, as also 
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do pottery, glass, the tobacco industries, and especially carriages 
and wagons and automobiles, the last-named yoga d reporting a 
gain of 12.6 per cent in employment and a gain of nearly 50 per cent 
in pay-roll totals. 

With one exception both employment and pay-roll totals attained 
greater proportions in February, as compared with January, in each 
of the nine geographic divisions, the exception being in employment 
in the small Mountain division. The most pronounced improvement 
appeared in the East North Central States, while the smallest gain 
in employment was reported by the Pacific States. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given 
at the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 


Taste 1. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927 
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{ 
| Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 
Estab- ee | iP tee So at tie ae 
Industry lish- | cent of | | cent of 
| ments | January,| Febru- | change January, February, | change 
1927 ary, 1927 } 1927 1927 
iii an Seer 
Food and kindred products_ _| 1,478 | 209,746 | 208,381 (‘) $5, 358,954 | $5,310, 277 (4) 
Slaughtering and meat packing) 190 87, 905 86, 152 —2.0} 2,265,131 2, 167, 672 —4.3 
es & } 256 30, 089 29, 527 —-1.9 563, 463 558, 506 —0.9 
Ine GRR ee i hed oo SL ike 194 7, 741 7, 806 +0. 8 254, 551 254, 210 —0.1 
an a aioe ea | 331] 15,075! 15,034] —0.3 392, 800 390,985 | 0.5 
STC Ogres ee eee 494 59, 544 60,337 | +1.3] 1,602,636) 1,644,650 +2.6 
Sugar refining, came........... 13 9, 392 9,525} +1.4 280, 373 294,154 | +49 
Textiles and their eS | 1,857 | 600,222 | 668,748 (?) 11, 768, 274 | 12, 318, 225 (') 
NS ea } 490 236, 221 239, 474 +1,.4 3, 820, 582 3, 962, 255 4+-3.7 
Hosiery and knit goods..____- 246 79, 452 80,022 | +0.7| 1,464,321} 1,540, 547 +5.2 
Silk g opie th ooatte | 198 56, 156 56, 517 +0. 6 1, 154, 450 1, 241, 593 +7.5 
Woolen and worsted goods__-_-! 194 | 65, 585 65, 781 +0.3 | 1,477,231 1, 487, 289 +0. 7 
Carpets and rugs__......-- nfl 30 24, 643 24, 696 +0. 2 659, 828 679, 001 +2.9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _| 89 30, 348 30, 713 +1.2 738, 955 773, 492 +4.7 
Clothing, men’s_............. 230 49, 240 61,343 | +3.5 | 1,437,713 | 1,531,912 +6. 6 
Shirts and collars_............ 82 19, 542 19,719 | +0.9 310, 278 319, 925 +3.1 
Clothing, women’s___........ 175 17, 637 18,660 | +5.8 439, 485 500,072 | +13.8 
Millinery and lace goods___..- 73 11, 398 11,823 | +3.7 265, 431 282, 139 +6.3 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
Sen REET See es 1,798 | 662,538 | 675,031 (4) 19, 263,510 | 20,374,148 | (4) 
Ss nw cccowwewneces 210 272, 041 276, 194 +1.5 8, 062, 258 8, 566, 928 | +6. 3 
Cast-iron pipe................ 43 13, 923 13, 842 —0.6 311, 716 330,811; +6.1 
Structural ironwork. ---....-- 155 21, 798 21,807 | + (@) 606, 447 621,866 {| +2.5 
Foundry and machine-shop 
ee 970 | 238,355 | 244,018 | +2.4] 6,963,958; 7,425,284 +6.6 
I 67 33, 638 33,963 | +1.0 847, 954 878, 251 +3.6 
Machine tools. ............... | 158 31, 518 31,285 | —0.7 963, 634 958, 521 —-0.5 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 114 38, 032 39,759 | +4.5 4 1,088,267 | 1, 188,040 +9, 2 
TO SE PE ae ae 81 13, 233 14, 163 +7.0 359, 276 404, 439 +12.6 
Lumber and Its products_____. 1,058 | 201,661 | 200,054 (4) 4,257,447 | 4,377, 406 @) 
Lumber, sawmills. .......___- 443 113, 502 112, 155 —1.2 2, 184, 923 2, 233, 423 +2,2 
Lumber, millwork_........... 243 29, 485 29,030} —1.5 694, 720 695, 970 +0. 2 
POMMIIINN ole dc cc ccccccce 372 58, 674 58,869 | +0.3 1,377,804 | 1,448,013 +5.1 
Leather and its products_____- 344 | 120,337 | 121,064 (4) 2,698,683 | 2,860,573 () 
a aiielaateea antes 130 27, 222 27,714 | +18 687, 538 700, 479 +1L.9 
Boots and shoes. ..........-.-. 214} 98,115] 93,350] +0.3] 2,011,145] 2,160,094 4-7.4 
Paper and printing__._.__..___ 890 | 167,256 | 167,475) () 5,409,350 | 5,440,371) ©) 
Paper and pulp..............- 213 55, 897 55,975 | +0.1 | 1,481,577 | 1,512, 206 +2.1 
Paper boxes... .-.............- 177 18, 787 18,429 | —1.9 412, 089 414, 265 +0.5 
Printing, book and job... .._. 288 43, 238 43,430 | +0.4); 1,545,301 | 1, 536, 280 --0.6 
Printing; newspapers. .._____- 212 49, 334 49,641 | +0.6] 1,970,383 | 1,977,620 +9.4 


1The per cent of change has not been computed for ther - _n that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reportin. 
Proper allowance is made for the relative im: 
Tepresent all establishments of the country in thé industries here represented, see Table 

Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


, for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
he several industries, so that the figures may 
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nr . 4 i IDENTICA TABLE 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1997 
Continued ee 
{Compt 
— = of the 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | —_— 
Estab- Per ait te 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | January,| Febru- | change) January, | February, | changg 
1927 ary, 1927 1927 1927 | 
Ly | /— 
Chemicals and allied products | 296 92, 619 93,711 () $2, 666,423 | $2,788, 825 (1) 
EES RAS aS EE 119 30, 936 30, 987 +0. 2 830, 613 845, 303 +1.8 
i, ee eee ee 110 8, 369 9,126 | +9.0 163, 809 175, 380 47. 1 
Petroleum refining--...-.....- 61 53, 314 53,598 | +0.5} 1,672,001 | 1,768,142 +5.8 Es 
Stone, clay, and glass products., 691 | 103,301 | 104,850 | () | 2,617,483 | 2,277,146) () Food a 
yee ed ee te 98 24, 151 23,607 | —2.3 i, 670, 514 +14 Textile 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____ 418 29, 951 29, 327 —2.1 739, 170 765, 395 +3.5 Jron ar 
ities aL etiee tins atdctne 56 | 12,696] 13,357 | +5.2 305, 437 359,969 | L179 ucts 
co Tee EAMES LEE" fp atysy 119 36, 503 38,559 | +5.6 911, 768 981, 268 +7.6 yor 
Leat he 
Metal produets, other than | Paper | 
iron and steel__._..._._._..... 217 51, 345 51, 551 (4) 1, 352,365 | 1,416,342) (1) Chem! 
Stamped and enameled ware__ 67 18, 381 18,917 | +2.9 430, 766 485,598 | +127 ucts. 
Brass, bronze, and copper Stone, 
NUNN. o.cnceh tecoasbduieneciiiiend: 150 32, 964 32,634 | —1.0 921, 589 930, 744 +1.0 ucts. 
Tobacco products_____.._______. 199 49, 495 43,522 | (1) 704, 059 730,681 | (1) ‘Ize 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 
cif A eee 31 8, 686 9,313 | +7.2 143, 018 146, 639 +28 Com 
Cigars and cigarettes___...._. 159 31, 809 i +7. 5 561, 041 584, 042 +4,1 
Vehicies for land transporta- | 
iets Sn eaiedie iets Gian -| 1,119 | 444,615 | 479,704 (1) 11, 584,629 | 15, 183, 096 (1) f 
Automobiles_.................- 203 | 281,283 |! 316,719 | +12.6 | 6,851,929 | 10,221,160 | +49.9 T 
Carriages and Wagons.-___._-__- 67 1, 483 1,739 | +17.3 33, 861 39, 272 | +16.0 
Car building and repairing, | 
electrie-railroad............- 374 | 25,332 | 25,623} +111 772,304} 780,808) +11 and 
Car building and repairing, S 
steam-railroad _...........-. 475 | 136,517 | 135,623 | —0.7 | 3,926,445 | 4,141,856 | +55 \ 
Miscellaneous industries.______ 397 | 254,752 | 255,891 | ©) | 7,353,862 | 7,490,398 |) mo 
Agricultural implements.____- 92 26, 103 ; +3. 0 727, 382 784,052 | +7.8 wor 
Electrical machinery, appara- I b 
tus, and supplies___......-- 156 | 117,801 | 116,214 | —1.3 | 3,420,407 | 3,385,282 | -1.0 ape 
Pianos and orgams._-......-.- 39 7, 916 7,651 | —3.3 225, 992 216,193 | —43 refi: 
Rubber boots and shoes-.-... 10 18, 177 18,151 | —0.1 462, 368 448,863 | -29 ‘ 
Automobile tires.........---_- 60| 52,443} 53,404} +1.8| 1,574,983 | 1,703,207) +81 | 
Shipbuilding, steel............ 40 32, 312 33, 586 | +3.9 942, 730 952, 80! +11 (mi 
All industries___...._....- | 10, 329 2, 948, 887 > 009, 982 | (!) | 74,975,029 | 81,067,480 | () wat 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions ind 
pon aiid Kel 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION “se 
New Engiand...............-.---- 1,355 | 423,194 | 428,158 | +1. 2 /$10, 256,901 |$10, 555,853 | +29 f 
Middle Atlantie____-------.22-_.. 2,459 | 837,859 | 846,839 | +1.1 | 23,450,176 | 24,305,963 | +3.6 or} 
East North Central.............-. 2,671 | 927,084 | 968,617] +4.5 | 24,944, 834 | 29,202,013 | +17.1 rus 
West North Central_.........._.- 1, 018 154, 496 155, 235 | +0.5) 3,730, 501 3, 906, 902 +4.7 
South Atlantic. .................. 1,111 282,552 | 286,435 | +1.4 5, 205, 166 | 5, 453, 025 +4.8 otk 
East South Central_.....-...----. 473 | 106,640 | 107,732} +1.0| 2,031,750 | 2,127,736) +47 
West South Central.......----__. 451 | 85,705! 86,341| +0.7/ 1,815,640] 1,870,599 | +30 ane 
ry oe ae 172} 26,102} 25,177} —3.5! — 707,947 710,478 | +04 
POG, gots ois ch cc tebebadeen ns 618 105,219 | 105,448 | +0.2 | 2,832,114 | 2,934,911 +3.6 in 
All divisions _............-- 16, 329 2 948, 887 |3, 009, 982 () | 74,975, 029 | 81,067,480 | ¢) @ 
} — 
es 
Employment on Class I Railroads Ce 
lai 
December 15, 1926._....--.--....---2-0-—+ 1,756,983 |... 2 $245, 350,107 |..--.-. i dD 
ee A. eee Set 1, 707, 272 —2.8 #236, 942, 092 —3.4 

















1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative im ce of the several industries, so that the figures may rep 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

’ Amount of pay roll for 1 month. 
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T,BLE 2——-PER CENT OF CHANGE, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1927—12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


‘Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
‘of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 
































| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
January to Feb- | January to Feb- 
ruary, 1927 ruary, 1927 
Group eaecoee ‘ | Group sat inane thee 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products. m —0.5 —0.6 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products___ +1.8 +5.9 i ....__..:...... +0 1 +3.6 
iron and steel and their prod- | Tobacco products______....... +7.5 +3.9 
O00; 5. Paddid.ddecase. nouns +1.9 +6.1 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products- _-_- —1.0 4+2.5 Re Sa eas al +-5.0 +20. 7 
Leather and its products_____- +0. 5 +5.7 || Miscellaneous industries_-____- +1.8 +1.9 
Paper and printing_._-_..___. +0.1 +0. 5 !____ 
Chemicals.and allied prod- All teGiatries” ....-..... +1.8 +6.1 
OCR. ... denmescedodscheedin ant | +1.7 j +4.0 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
© AEE 8. Solin tute Sat tape litte, +1.9 +7.0 |} 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February, 1927, and 
February, 1926 


THE volume of employment in manufacturing establishments was 
21% per cent smaller in February, 1927, than in February, 1926, 
and employees’ earnings in one week were 1% per cent less. 

Steel shipbuilding showed a phenomenal increase over this 12 
months’ interval and other large gains were shown in woolen and 
worsted goods and women’s clothing—both having recovered from 
labor difficulties—also in the printing industries and petroleum 
refining. 

The outstanding decreases in this comparison appeared in lumber 
(millwork), stamped and enameled ware, automobiles, carriages and 
wagons, cane sugar refining, agricultural implements, and fertilizers. 

The groups of miscellaneous industries and paper and printing 
industries both had more employees and larger pay-roll totals in 
February, 1927, than in February, 1926, while the textile, leather, 
and chemical groups reported decidedly augmented pay-roll totals, 
but slightly smaller numbers of employees. The remaining 7 groups 
of industries each reported a condition less satisfactory than in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, the decreases in three groups—vehicles, metal products 
other than iron and steel, and lumber—ranging between 6.7 per cent 
and 9.5 per cent in the two items. 

The South Atlantic geographic division alone had more employees 
in February, 1927, than in February, 1926, the increase being 1.3 
per cent. The decreases in employment were notable in the three 
argest divisions—New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North 
Central—ranging from 3.8 per cent to 5.2 et cent, although the 
pak ese decrease, 7.3 per cent, was in the smaller East South Central 
ivision. 

Pay-roll totals were larger in February, 1927, than in the same 
month of 1926, not only in the South Atlantic division but in the 
Pacific, Mountain, and West South Central divisions as well. 
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Taste 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—FEBRUARy TABLE 
1927, WiTH FEBRUARY, 1926 : 
[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all industries, are weig 


I tax 
im the same manner as are the per cents of change in ‘Table 2] mn, 














Per cent of 










































Per cent of 
change, February, | change, February che 
1927, compared | 1927, compared | 
with February, | with Februar, Januar 
Ind 1926 Indu 1926 Janual 
ustry } | stry 
l ———. i pS 
Number | Amount Number | A mount An 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roli | roil roll 

eR r 

Food and kindred products, -15| —0,9 || Chemicals and allied prod- E 
Slaughtering and meat wets..._.- Fe, RSS —0.5 45.9 p 

POG 5 ce ccccccesas —0.7 —1.2 | OTE SSE | Se +190 +69 
Confectionery - -...........- —6. 5 —3.2 | Ee el. de —8 f t 
Tce eS ee TERT —-49 —6. 4 | Petroleum refining__..__.._. 44.5 49 4 ¢ Tr 

et oe ste cecaatecaed —©.7 —1.0 | ° 
coe, ES I Ce 8, +3.2 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Sugar refining, cane_____..- —17.3| —16.2 ucts oe preesccessceeeseeaes +44 ~25 in 4 
Es Sid hin weit co ooebe noe —6.0 —4.0 

Textiles and their products...| —0,4 +i.4 | Brick, tile, and terracotta} -89] —-.) nea’ 
a /h a +1.6 +3.0 POT bciitcinokiaconacaetan +2. 0 +34 in | 
Hosiery and knit goods__--_- —3.2 +0. 6 ESS ea —2.6 —49 
Silk goods __.........2.2.-3 —7.3 —5.6 | 4.4 
Woolen and worsted goods_- +6.4 +9.9 || Metal products, other than p 
Carpet and rugs.._........- —4.5 +1.9 irom and steet___........... —9, 1 —3,5 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled as | 

__ ne eed ee —2.0 —0.2 4 eee ee romeet —15.2 —16.0 
Clothing, men’s_--....--.--- —2.3 —2.0 Brass, bronze, and copper Tem 
Shirts and collars_-..-.._...- —9.1 —10.7 | promintiss th iiis Joos —6.5 —5.7 
Clothing, womemn’s_-_-_-_----- +5.7 +3. 4 | 
Millinery and lace goods....| —8.7| —7.9!| Tobaceo preduets.§ =| 6.1) -8.3 Tan 

| Chewing and smoking to- 

— —_— aoa -20 —24. bacco and snuff____....--- +1.0 —4,3 — 
cameo) Oo mibes giprm gg zs uae 4.5} Cigars and cigarettes.......| 7.2 —6.5 
Cast-iron pipe__..........-. —7.0 —10.6 
Structural ironwork --_-_._- 7 —L5 pen anny for tand transpor- —~9.5 96 
Foundry and machine-shop 0 RS a a cae ile 118 be 

ed ceccleiatie th maeiates —0.2 +0. 5 | ot ssacmyetens y eeaiheeinee oe TREE oe = 
Elasdienece —~9.4 —6.6 | Carriages and wagon__....-| —24.7 —19.9 
Machine tools.----.-..-| —&5] —13|{ Car building and repairing, es 
Steam fittings and steam electric-ratiroad. ___- "pre 9 +0.1 ~2 

7 ' : Car building and repairing, 

and hot-water heating te aflroad 7 A 

apparatus_._.....< aria —9.5 7,9 SVCAMI-TSMIORG . ....nncccce wet “ 
Stoves. ......-..------------ “62 —48 | Miscellaneous industries_____ +-4,2 47.1 — 

Lumber and its products__..| —v7.0 —6,7 | Agricultural impliements_...| —10.2 —9, 1 sak 
Laimber, sawmnills....._.... —6.7 —6.9 | Electrical machinery, ap- Poti 
Lumber, millwork......._.. —12.3 —13.9 | paratus, and supplies____- —4.1 —4.2 Pe 
ere 5 iis as es. —4.8 —1.4.| Pianos and organs __.-_.._- —6. 6 —10.5 On 

i ha : g ica mt " 

Leather and its products....| -05| +413 SE eee | teS Boo 
igo Talhah tate 41.5} +09 Shinhulidine. sted... 1 4000) --21.6 Silk 
Boots and shoes_--....--..- —1.2} 4416 Mpbuliding. steel. ---—-<) Saas as 

Paper and printing ________. +26 +3.3 AM industries __._.______ —25)  —L5 rm 
Paper and pulp..........__- —0.8 —1.2 . 
Paper Oenes se hed —3.0 —1.3 Br 
Printing, book and job. __.. +3.0 +64 Pet 
Printing, newspapers. -_.._-- +5.3 5.3 Sto 

| i4 Ei~/ 52 BPRS. zs ee He 

Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions Ag 

Ho 

; Ste 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVIsSiION—contd, h 
Fo 

New England_................| —3.8 —3.1 || West South Central............; 0.6 +1.6 c 

Middle Atlantic.______..__.__- —4.4 —2.1 || Mountain... ze 5 $9.3 Oe 

Bast North Central _..-2_222-2 5.2} 5.9) Pacific... rere ee } 1.0} 407 -. 

West North Central.....--.-- —29| -3.7 —_—__—_—__ Dy 

South Atlantic...............--- +13} +41.4 All divisions._._.._...._- —2.5) —15 Ua 

East South Gentral._----_-.-__- —7.3 | —67 , 

1 i ‘ 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—FEBRUARY, 
1927, WITH FEBRUARY, 1926—Continued 


Employment on Class I Railroads 








De emer! m we | ri 7 j 
| Number on | Percentef! Amount of j Per cent of 
Month and year | pay roli change | pay roll | change 
pr ONESIES SSID eas Bi aoa. ' 4, 713,332 eaorab | 1 $232,367, 744 po sR as 
leamneny Mp MU 55.5 635-4360enadsd bap 4966 -phas- 1, 707, 272 —0.4 | 1236, 942, 092 +2.9 
] j 





1Amount of pay roll for one month, 
Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in the 54 industries combined were 4.1 per 
cent higher in February, 1927, than in January, 1927, and 1 per 

cent higher than in February, 1926. 

The increases in February, 1927, as compared with January, 1927, 

in 41 separate industries were led by automobiles, with a gain of 

nearly one-third, and pottery, with a gain of 12 per cent; the decreases 

in 13 industries were led by the two tebacco industries, with losses of 

44 per cent and 3.2 per cent. 

Per capita earnings increased in 35 industries in February, 1927, 


as compared with the same month of 1926, and decreased in the 
remaining 19. 


Taste 4.—-COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, FEBRUARY, 1927, WITH JANU- 
ARY, 1927, AND FEBRUARY, 1926 





























| 
| Percent of |; | Per cent of 
| change Febru- || change Febru- 
| ary, 1927, com- |} ary, 1927, com- 
pared with— || pared with— 
Industry Industry ‘ ns 
Janu- | Febru- Janu- | Febra- 
; ary, ary, ary, ary, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Automobiles............5....----. | +32. 5 —4.9 || Millinery and lace goods..........| +2.4 +8. 9 
0 SE a | ee) eT +1.3 || Shirts and collars___.............. i +2. i —2.3 
Stamped and enameled ware. _. --| 49.5 —0.9 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Clothing, women’s _ -......-.-.... 4-7. 5 —2.2 RE A ES SABA 5 0S 18s. +2.0 +0. 8 
Boots and shoes .............-....] 47.1 ae a ee Oh cseramamall +1.9 —1.7 
= TRI el SARTRE +6. 9 +2.0 || Paper and pulp__-..........-...-- | +1.9 —0.4 
Ce ee ee ae —3. Lamber, mfilwork.____--- nt | -+-1.7 —1.9 
Automobile tires_................. +6.2 _, 8 6. _. _@ Riptaneee Reece | +1.6 +4.9 
Car building and repairing, steam- ES Sapa deel ae +1.3 4-6. 5 
hi nance ocendcn ne +6. 2 +-5.1 |] Confectionery -................... ; +1.0 +-3.6 
Brick, tile, amd terra cotta___..__- +5.8 +3.3 || Woolen and worsted goods__-.___. | +0.4 +3.3 
Petroleum refining-............... +5.2| —43 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 
ES EE EE 4+5.2{ +2171) and supplies.............-...... +0.3 +0.1 
WO ee 4+4.8 +15 i Machine tools-_.................-- +0. 2 —9.8 
SRE SE 44.7 +0.9 |} Leather_......-..-.-.- gtegulan dat tas Se +0.1 —0.7 
Agricultural implements_....-....| 44.6 +11 Car buiiding and repairing, elec- 
Hosiery and knit goods___..__.-_- +4.4 +40 1 ‘trictallroad.......2222-l 2 =i —2.1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- |g ORES 2 IE Rape eet —9.2) 01 
water heating apparatus________ 44.4 +2.5 || Printing, newspapers.__._.._..__- —0.3 +6. 2 
Foundry and machine-shop prod-  Jeotemeem i tii elec. OL —0.9 —1.58 
Cece. cle aT ee 4-90.58 i Pianos and organs _._....-.......- —1.0 —4.1 
Cement ......__- ES REE 4+3.8| +20 || Printing, book and job...........| -1.0| 43.5 
Sugar refining, cane_._...........] 43.5 +1.5 || Carriages and wagoms--....-..---| —1.1 46.6 
Dyeing and finishing textifes_....| +3. 4 +1.6 || Fertilizers-.-.-.......-.--..-.---- —1.8 +5. 4 
Aimber, Sawmills. ..............- 43.4 —0. 4 | Slaughtering and meat packing...| —2.4 —0.3 
Clothing, men’s. ................. +2.9 +0.5 || Rubber boots and shoes ___....-_- —2.8 +5.0 
arpets and rugs -_-............... +2.7 +5. 5 Shipbuilding, steel__............-- | —2.8 +2. 1 
ich aennctmenil +2. 6 -+2.8 || Cigars and cigarettes_______ Aimnud } —32) +07 
co... ..- no .ce 42.5 +1.8 | Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Structural ironwork .............- +2. 5 ae 8 Ge re . FE | —4.4) —8.2 
.. <2 ces +2.4 +1.5 | | 
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Wage Changes 


AGE-RATE increases were reported for the month ending 
February 15, 1927, by 43 establishments in 17 industries. 
These increases averaged 4.8 per cent and affected 2,540 employees. 
Wage-rate decreases were reported by 35 establishments in 15 


pers 
sur’ 
inde 



























































industries. These decreases averaged 8.6 per cent and affected 7 485 7 
employees. No especial significance can be attached to the decreases J nun 
in any one industry, although the total number of employees affected and 
by them is greater than in any recent month. gen 
nur 
TaBLeE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND FRp. d 
RUARY 15, 1927 an 
| = TABI 
| Per cent of increase 
Establishments | or decrease in Employees affected 
| Wage rates 
seein | Per cent of employees 
umber eof: iy ae 
industry Total reporting | 
num- | /2¢crease Total In estab- 
ber re- | _0F de- Range | Average nunsbes lishments | In alles. 
rting crease in roporting | tablish- 
Porting | wage |inerease or | ments oiasl 
rates | decrease in | reporting 
wage rates | 
ee ‘Sen Foc 
Increases | 
| 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 190 2 6 6.0 139 6; 
I oe Sia ne 331 1 10 10.0 4 25 | (1) 
1 La ASRS SLES SS a 494 1 2 2.0 | 75 40 | 
Sth ane ee 198 2 4-8 6.2 | 61 8 | t) Te 
Clothing, men’s ---........-..-- 280 1 12 12.0 22 8; ) 
Shirts and collars__._...__-_--_- 82 4 5 5.0 29 | 12 | (1) 
Millinery and lace goods______- 73 1 1 1.0 6 15 | (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
Rate cietsascicbincnen 70 ll 2-10 5.8 178 16 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills --._........- 443 1 6. 6 6. 6 80 20 (1) 
Purmiture . 5... ....- cela ON 372 4 5-9 6.1 70 12 
i. SE ee oe 177 1 5 5. 0 15 14 (1) 
Printing, book and job--.---.--- 288 3; 5.5-12.1 7.8 64 12 ) 
Printing, newspapers -..__----- 212 5 3- 4 3. 4 224 26 (1) 
Chemicals___....._-.-..- ngieas 5a 2 5-10 9.3 126 6} ¢) 
Car building and repairing, In 
steam-railroad __......-....-- 475 2! 6.1-7.5 5.2 724 48 (1) 
Agricultural implements______- 92 1 7 7.0 8 10 (1) 
Shipbuilding, steel_...........- 40 1) 253.5 3.0 715 100 2 
Decreases 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 190 2 5- 6 5.2 162 21 (1) 
Confectionery ............-.... 256 1 25 25. 0 20 42 (1) 
CJ eee 490 1 10 10. 0 340 100 (') L 
Woolen and worsted goods__-__- 194 2 5-11 6.9 889 99 
Clothing, men’s. .-..........-. 280 2 3 8 3.1 1, 234 89 2 
Cast-iron pipe .......-.-...-..- 43 2 10 10.0 250 43 2 
Foundry and machine-shop 
| RRS 970 4 5-10 9. 4 386 33 () lL 
Steam fitti and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus - 114 1 10 10.0 210 88 1 
Lumber, sawmills --....._...-- 443 & 5-15 9.7 1, 620 78 1 
Lumber, millwork_............ 243 3 8-20 17.5 298 70 1 i 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____. 418 1 8 8.0 56 97 (4) 
RG FR Es 9h agallaalenaiaindiat ea 119 4 10 10. 0 1, 254 99 3 
Cigars and cigarettes_......_.. 159 2 10 10.0 509 70 1 
yO Ese 203 1 5 5.0 26 10 (1) 
Automobile tires_._.........._- 60 1 10 10. 0 1 100 () 
mes ‘ 
4 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


JNDEX numbers for February, 1927, and for January, 1927, and 
February, 1926, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
The general index of employment for February, 1927, is 91.0, this 
number being 1.8 per cent higher than the index forJanuary, 1927, 
and 24% per cent lower than the index for February, 1926. The 
general index of pay-roll totals for February, 1927, is 96.4, this 
number being 6.1 per cent higher than the index for January, 1927, 
and 1144 per cent lower than the index for February, 1926. 
Taste 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1926, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927 
[Monthly average, 1923 =100] 


——__—— — 
as 












































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 
| Febru- | January,| Febru- Febru- | January,| Febru- 
| ary, 1926 1927 ary, 1927 | ary, 1926 1927 ary, 1927 
| 
COMO, 6: b650 0h ~~... 93. 3 89, 4 | 91.0 97.9 | 90.9 96,4 
Food and kindred products_________-_- 89. 4 88. 5 88, 1 92.9 $2, 7 92.1 
Slaughtering and meat packing ------ 83. 3 84. 4 82. 7 85. 0 | 87.7 84.0 
a Se eee 87.1 83.0 81.4 93. 6 91.5 90. 6 
BOG GIES, on cen doddda cocks epaboson 85. 1 §0. 3 80. 9 91.9 86. 1 86.0 
le ONO rea ea ee 86. 4 86. 1 85. 8 88. 3 87.9 87.4 
pn Ee Se, Bee 97.4 98. 7 100. 0 102.9 103. 5 106. 2 
Sugar refining, Cane_...............-.. 101.9 83. 1 84. 3 104.7 83. 6 87.7 
. | 
Textiles and their products____......._. 90. 1 88,1 89. 7 93. 0 88. 8 94.0 
Cee re decencchancchocne haps 86. 0 86. 2 87.4 86. 4 85. 9 89. 0 
Hosiery and knit goods___._...-...-.- 101. 6 97.7 98. 3 114. 4 109. 4 115.1 
4 >—“ePe 2a 7 eas” 107.2 98. 9 99, 4 116.0 101.9 109. 5 
Woolen and worsted goods__.......--- 80. 1 85. 0 85. 2 77.9 85. 0 85.6 
ERS EE Te 95. 6 91.1 91.3 91.6 90. 7 93.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.........- 101.4 98, 2 99. 4 106. 6 101. 6 106, 4 
CpG NOD. o.coducctbeesa~--+--~ss 88. 7 83. 8 86. 7 85. 8 78.9 84.1 
Shirts Ge Cate oc cones ecu e 5+... 90. 4 81.4 82.2 93. 4 80. 9 83. 4 
OS Ee $5. 3 85. 3 90. 2 96. 6 87.8 99.9 
Millinery and lace goods__......--..-- 81.8 72.0 74.7 87.1 75. 5 80. 2 
tron and stecl and their products ____- 92.6 88. 1 89.8 98.8 90. 9 96. 4 
bn nel napaccessecceu 99. 9 93. 0 94. 4 105. 6 94. 9 100.9 
Se aes Seaheaaet TE 103. 9 97. 2 96. 6 108. 1 91.0 96. 6 
Structural-ironwork..................- 93. 4 94.1 94. 1 102. 0 98. 1 100. 5 
Foundry and machine-shop products_- 86. 4 84. 2 86. 2 91.1 86. 0 91.6 
ee te bees 93. 5 83. 9 84.7 * 102.8 92.7 96.0 
EE ccerwedenmneeiehiie eee wie 102. 5 102. 8 102.0 114, 2 113. 2 112.7 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 

heating apparatus. -__............-..- 101. 6 87.9 91.9 107.0 90. 9 99.3 
Dh ei clin on dc detbenebcecine- 85.3 74.8 80. 0 87.3 73.8 83. 1 
Lumber and its products.____________- 89. 5 84,6 83.2 95.7 87.1 89.3 
Lumber, sawmills__..............-..-- 83. 7 79.1 78.1 89.9 81.9 83.7 
Lumber, millwork ___..........--...-- 101. 2 90. 1 88. 8 106. 5 91.5 91.7 
RRR R27 GIR SS 102, 2 97.0 97.3 108. 8 102, 1 107.3 
Leather and its products._____.._.____- 92.6 91.6 92.1 91.1 87.3 92.3 
RRR SR Rea 93.3 93. 0 94.7 96. 3 95. 4 97.2 
Boots and shoes................-...... 92. 4 91.1 91.3 89. 0 84. 1 90. 4 
Paper and printing. _-.................- 102, 4 104. 3 104.4 109. 7 112.7 113.3 
Paper and pulp. ....................-- 95. 3 94. 4 94.5 103. 3 100. 0 102.1 
Ha a i hic ccaihiial weinanhi 100. 0 98. 9 97.0 107.7 105. 8 166.3 
ting, book and job...............- 102, 8 105. 5 105. 9 110.7 118. 5 117.8 
Printing, newspapers.............-.... 110.0 115.1 115.8 115, 4 121.0 121.6 
Chemicals and allied products__....... 100.5 98.3 100, 0 108.8 101.9 106, 0 
SORBET SS a 95. 3 96. 1 96. 3 101.8 106. 0 107.9 
RP RRS RR eee 122. 2 97.0 105. 7 121.0 103. 3 110. 6 
| + SR eT 98. 0 101. 9 102. 4 94.1 97.0 102. 6 

38691 °—27——_-9 [775] 
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TaRLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFA(‘ ‘TURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1926, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued 





















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry it 
Febru- |January,} Febru- | Febru- |January,| Febry. 
ary, 1926 1927 ary, 1927 | ary, 1926 1927 iry, 1997 
t 
Stone, clay, and glass products____ ____ 94,3 89, 4 91.1 100, 8 | 91.8 98,2 
8 ES SPS TET on ae ae 85, 2 82. 0 80. 1 84.9 80. 4 RL. 5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.........-- 89.8 8h. 4 84.5 92. 5 | 86. 7 89.7 
Pembetys. 4) 4... bei 1. LO 107. 1 103.8 109. 2 118.9! 1043 17 9 
| ERS RE Res PR a Ea eae 97.2 89. 7 94.7 108.0 | 96. 4 | 103.7 
j 
Metal products, other than iron and | 
© ER Mla yd yc tae Mt tied foan lade. 101.8 92.4 92.5 104.9 | $1.9 95.2 
Stamped and enameled ware.___.._._- 101.5 83.7 865.1 102.8 76. 6 | 86.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products -- 102. 96. 4 | 95. 4 104. 4 97.5 | Q8 5 
Tobacco preducts___________...__._.__.. 88,6 77.8 83.6 85.9 77.6 80,4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and { 
EEL aE Sa ES ST eer PES 7.9 | 92. 3 98.9 109. 8 102. 5 | 105.1 
Cigars and cigarettes__................ 87.9 75.9 81. 6 83. 1 74, 7 77 
Vehicles for land transportation __-____. 94.3 | 81.2 85.3 97.6 73.6 | 88,8 
ou ie ees eS | 115.3 90.3} 101.7 122.1 69. 0 102.9 
Carriages and wagons_.._......._____- i 97.5 62. 6 | 3. 4 96. I 66. 4 | 77.0 
Car building and repairing, electric- | | 
eR ce Re Me cl? ap i 890 88. 1 89, 1 92.5} 89.6, %) 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
NEE I a aS 81.2 75. 5 75.0 82.3 75.8 | 8), 0 
Miscellaneous indusiries.___.__________ 98, 4 100. 7 162. 5 102. 6 107.2 | 199.2 
Agricultural implements__.._...______ ' 107. 6 93.8 | 96. 6 123. 5 104. 1} 112.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | 
SuppEee 22 =... ee “ieee See 99. 2 96. 3 95. 1 194. 5 101.1 | 1.1 
Pianos and organs.__.................-. 96. 6 93. 3 90. 2 104.7 98. 0 93.7 
Rubber boots and shoes__._..._.._____ 90. 4 89. 5 | &Y. 4 96. 3 192.9 | 100.0 
Automobile tires. .................2_. 113.7 102.4) 1043 120.4 108.8 | i122 
Shipbuilding, steel_.............___- 92.1 105. 5 109. 6 93. 1 | 112.0 } 113.2 





The following table shows the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals 
from January, 1923, to February, 1927. 


TasLe 7.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 


















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month me —~——--——— ~— aa 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 
January........----- | 98.0] 95.4] 990! 923] 99.4! 91.8] 945! op0] 939) & 
February.__.__-___- 99.6! 96.6) 91.6] 93.3] 91.0} 95.2!) 99.4] 9514! 97.9 96 
SG ne ti 101.8 96. 4 92.3 4 Ba 109. 3 99. 0 96. 6 99. 1 |. 
es oe 101.8} 94.5) 921). 928})........ 101.3] 969} 942] 97.2/...... 
° RRA. MIS 101.8} 90.8) 90.9] 91.7]........ 104.8! 924! 94.4) 95.6).__- 
p  * G _. a 101.9} 87.9} 901] 91.3]|........ 104.7| 87.0] 917} 95.5 |. 
) CBRE ane 100.4} 84.8] 89.31 89.8]........ 99.9] 80.8! 896] 91.2]... 
pO RTL, <2 te 99.7) 85.0) 899] 90.7|........ 99.3) 83.51 91.4! 94.61. 
September__....__.. 99.8] 867) 909} 922}........ 100.0} 86.0} 04) 961)... 
October.....-......- 99.3} 87.9} 923] 9251....... 02.3} 885] 96.21 98.6)... 
November.________. 9.7; 87.8] 925] 901.4/....... 101.0| 87.6] 962) 95.4}..----- 
December____._____. 9.9} 8941 926! 909]... 9.9! OL7+ 97.3] 95.6).____..- 
Average_____. 100.0; 90.3] 91.2{/ 81.9} '90.2/ 100.0] 90.6] 93.6; 95.8) ‘93.7 
1 A verage for 2 months, 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Mamufacturing 
Industries in February, 1927 















REPORTS from 8,029 establishments in February, 1927, show 
\ that 1 per cent were idle, 81 per cent were operating on a full- 
time schedule, and 18 per cent were operating on a part-time schedule; 
38 per cent had a full normal force of employees and 61 per cent were 
operating with a reduced force. The establishments in operation 
were employing an average of 87 per cent of a full normal force of 
employees who were working an average of 97 per cent of full time. 
These averages are each 1 per cent higher than were reported in 
January, 1927. 

An average of approximately full-time operation was reported 
by establishments in 18 separate industries in February, 1927, 9 of 
these industries showing an average of 100 per cent or over and 9 
others an average of 99 per cent. A considerable amount of over- 
time work was indicated in February, either by lengthening of the 
one shift worked per day or through the addition of a night shift in 
establishments which normally have operated only one shift per day. 
While the addition of a night shift may mean a double force it does 
not from necessity, as frequently only a part of the equipment is 
used in turning out. the product desired beyond that produced by the 
day force. 


TatLe 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN FEBRUARY, 1927 












































| | 
, | Per cent of! Average Per cent of > 

—— ‘| establish- Sen cue establishments | Average 

i} ments ffull operating per cent 
reporting | : a hag ; of normal 

|| opsrating— time with— full f 

Industry operated || ull Force 
a; brented- ey 
Total) Per || puy| part |lishments|| Full | Part | 23 estat. 
num- | cent | time | time operat- || normal) normal overetin 
ber | idle | ing force | force | °Peravng 

5 at eee eee See ' a 

| 

Food and kindred products_______- 1, 198 1 79 20 96 By 64 85 
Slaughtering and meat packing -_-- 152 1 72 27 Q? f 37 63 91 
Conieossemnry -.- 5 sti... a ddl... wee b. i... i 6 4 36 93 9 91 70 
ss Di wince ll guinea om 145 1} 92 7 98 3 97 62 
eR ik Bo Pe eee 269 1 67 31 91 55 44 92 
the ncboccccocdbenees eel |. ae Bae i 92 8 99 46 54 94 
Sugar refining, came. _.........__-- BE ts.. WO |. Lut. 100 i. esicin 100 86 

. 

Textiles and their products__._____- 1, 321 i 86 13 99 | 49 50 ot 
fo ee ee 420; ¢ v4 6 99 |, 64 35 94 
Hosiery and knit goods............| 162 1 78 21 96 38 60 88 
js Se Se 155 1 90 8 102 | 48 5 96 
Woolen and worsted goods_______- 163 1 72 28 98 | 34 65 88 
Carpets amd rugs...........0...-..- 19 1 aie 89 tl 97 47 53 f 91 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... .-  Kccuws 75 25 95 38 62 88 
Clothing, ypem’s..c2.......c¢.....} | a6 fi.ie-. 86 4} 93. 45 55 87 
Shirts and collars__.............--- Be ike 95 5 99 | 43 57 91 
Clothing, women’s __-____-____.--- ay sue: 1 94 67 100 56 44 94 
Millinery and lace goods _.._...._- eee 78 22 tg 35 65 82 

Iron and steel and their products _| 1,499 | (‘) 75 25 96 31 68 86 
SE ccanwbintineccocunnns 170 1} 7 21 95 24 75 86 
J eee 42 21) 50 48 85 24 74 85 
Structuraliromwork___...........- 335 1..c.2 1 76] 24 96 3! 69 83 
Foundry and machine-shop prod - { 

a aS 816 | () || 7 27 96 31 68 85 
a ON ea 76 24 97 24 76 87 
SS EE a pees 90 10 99 34 66 87 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus__..____- ip ere 80 20 96 39 61 93 
i ill I as 66 ? 59 39 89 44 55 87 

















! Less than one-half of i per cent. 
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TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYing 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued 









































, -.» || Per cent of | Average Percentof | 
eo establish- | per sons establishments | Average 
reporting ments of full operating per cent 

operating—| time with— of normal 
Industry operated | full force 
by estab- employed 

Total | Per || pun | Part ishments Full | Part | | By est estab- 

num- | cent || +: ne | time | OPerat- ||mormal | normal |’? men s 
ber | idle ing force | force | ope rat ing 

Lumber and its products___..______ 870 2 78 20 97 32 67 a4 
Lumber, sawmnills___.............. 390 3 4 13 99 30 67 8] 
Lumber, millwork. __......._..-.. 182 1 64 35 94 19 80 gf) 
| ES ee eS ES NR SL eee: 206. |< .... 80 20 97 42 58 9} 

Leather and Its products.__________ 235 /' () || 87] 122 97 36 64 99 
I isi in tndnnd ddtnin<déveb< 96 |..-..- | 98 2 99 45 55 89 
. ft >) | ite 159 1} 81 18 96 | 30 69 89 

Paper and printing.......-......__.- 582 | () 90 10 99 | 52 47 94 
weer meee ee... <5 oe dence 125 1 84 15 97 50 50 Qs 
PONE MORNE 33 5 és. ienstentti on Fee 81 19 98 | 23 77 88 
Printing, book and job_.___..____- .  § Mindat. 91 9 100 | 41 59 a4 
Printing, newspapers...-......_... Beet Ss 100 |.----- 100 gs ea bes eae 100 

Chemicals and allied products_____ 2431 (1) || 82 17 97 55 45 80 
CI ed kt isa od ens 93 |..._.- | 97 3 100 97 3 0 
all ey gall pea Selle 103 1 61 38 94 | 11 88 f 
Petroleum refining--........------ OF Liss 100 |------ 100 | 68 32 44 

Stone, ee. and glass products__..| 542 6 79 14 96 | 21 73 9 
ee re ,, | LE 91 9 97 | 19 81 79 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_________ 321 9|| 73| 18 95 | 16 76 2 
Pottery undittondtihehbbwenccu Shouse 48 4 77 19 96 | 35 60 Of 
A gl Cee SARTRE Soe | 94 4|| 82 4 99 | 34 62 a9 

Metal products, other than iron | 

ge net win ikeh tees bene ne Si itedeies 85 15 9s 28 72 84 
Stamped and enameled ware_____- tw eal ape 8Y ll 99 19 81 86 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_| 126 |.__--- 83 17 98 31 69 & 

Tobacco products. ___......._......- 107 2 47 51 93 30 68 87 

Chewing and smoking tobacco 
2 2SRBE SEE hs . eer 74 26 99 43 57 q 
Cigars and cigarettes_..........-.- 84 2 39 58 91 26 71 8 

Vehicles for land transportation..__| 938 | (') R4 15 98 49 88 
Automobiles__-_-_- add ehh "5 ae 61 39 95 26 74 
Carriages and wagoms_-_-__...___--- 55 2 78 20 96 25 73 
Car building oat’ epairiing, elec- 

ee ES ar ee OP i; Ait.. 97 3 100 58 42 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
ae Se FT SS: Sees 414} (}) 84 16 97 54 45 

Miscellaneous industries __________. 301 | () 77 23 96 29 71 
Agricultural implements _-_-.--_-.... , % ES 67 33 95 21 79 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

GG GER. og dds no je SdL 4. oe 86 14 98 37 63 
Pianos and orgams__.......-...---- _ 5 ae 75 25 93 42 58 
Rubber boots and shoes__.._.._._- 9 ik... 67 33 97 44 56 
Automobile tires. .............-.-. 51 2 63 35 92 10 88 
Shipbuilding, steel__.............- eee . 1 ee 104 37 63 101 
NS Bek incisal ak ae ee 8,029; 1 81 18 97 38 61 
































1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Pay-Roll Totals on Class I Railroads, January 
and December, 1926, and January, 1927 


HE following tables show the number of employees on the 15th 
fh of the month and the total monthly earnings in various occu- 
pations among railroad employees in January and December, 

1926, and in January, 1927. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JANUARY AND DE- 
CEMBER, 1926, AND JANUARY, 1927 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important occupa- 


tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 116 and 118} 











Number of employees at | 
middle of month 


Total earnings 

















Occupation | 
January,| Decem- |J anuary, January, | December,| January, 
1926 ber, 1926 1927 1926 1926 1927 
Professional, clerical, and general__.___- 282,001 | 286,120 | 283, 344 |$38, $388, 162 ($39, 768, 868 | $39, 055, 220 
CE ated nt ddbniede werenddéngecs 166, 030 | 167,711 | 165,421 | 21,352, 503 | 22,100,032 | 21, 523, 476 
Stenographers and typists_.......-- 25,151 | 25,533 | 25, 497 , 063,960 | 3, 184, 572 3, 147, 162 
Maintenance of way and structures_____- 347,362 | 377,689 | 351, 591 | 31,732,599 | 35,631,387 | 33, 199, 584 
Laborers, extra gang and work train.) 43,723 | 54,611 | 46,464 | 3,089,039 | 4,025,073 | 3,393,083 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
Se itigenanninonmasastemaiicenitewe 176, 157 | 188,295 | 176,376 | 12,459,204 | 14,010,784 | 12, 896, 077 
Maintenance of equipment and stores___| 526,639 | 516,850 | 509,664 | 67,418,930 | 68,802,306 | 68, 043, 506 
Rh Dime d tidiizwoscus sthbionead 115, 052 | 111,430 | 108, 756 | 16,326,743 | 16,752,916 | 16,320,993 
I ints ndbanaeacbbiee docs 61, 482 60, 742 60, 255 9, 603, 106 9, 840, 376 9, 841, 972 
Skilled trades heipers............--- 115,493 | 114, 664 | 112,400 | 12, 521, 583 | 13,012,435 | 12,829, 071 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants and stores). .....___- 44,391 | 43,594 | 43,555 4,244,669 | 4,233,086 | 4,240,771 
Common laborers (shops, engine | 
houses, power plants, and stores)-| 60,973 | 59,712 | 59,413 | 4,873,686 | 4,880,441 4, 836, 072 
Transportation, other than train, engine, 

OI FI 6a hn wib chek aoc ce cde cece 204,172 | 209,641 | 203,952 | 24,877,292 | 26,038,149 | 25, 060,017 
SE eno ee 30,817 | 30,587 | 30,557 | 4, 739, 707 | 4, 837,392 4, 743, 074 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 

0 RR ES a 25,729 | 25,514 25,479 3,916,826 | 3,945,152 3, 923, 962 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and 
ae a eee 37,138 | 39,745 | 35,802 | 3,350,297 | 3,656,013 3, 204, 940 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
ee oo 22,317 | 22,016 | 22,023 | 1,675,380 | 1,678,199] 1, 681, 488 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers)................. 24,209 | 24,9938 | 24,279) 4,530,794 | 4, 637, 598 4, 588, 563 
Transportation, train and engine.....-__ $28,949 | $42,240 | 334,442 | 65,469, 967 | 70,471,789 | 66, 985, 202 
Road conductors-..........-....--.. 36, 88 38,066 | 37, 243 , 699,248 | 9,395, 519 8, 975, 
Road brakemen and flagmen-.-_--_-_- 74,316 | 77,607 | 75,862 | 12,813,862 | 13,919,652 | 13, 187, 721 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers._| 55,312 | 57,852 | 56,173 | 9,442,427 | 10, 458, 639 9, 898, 638 
Road engineers and motormen...-..- 43,866 | 45,790 | 44,953 | 11,837,072 | 12,548,555 | 11, 927, 062 
Road firemen and helpers.........- 45,473 | 47,341 | 46,086 | 8,816,502 | 9,342, 635 8, 868, 894 
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State Reports on Employment 


California 


HE following 


= 


data, taken from the February, 1927, Labor 
Market Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


California, show changes in volume of employment and pay 
roll from January, 1926, to January, 1927, in 794 establishments in 


that State. 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT oF 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 794 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JANUA 




































































RY, 
1926, AND JANUARY, 1927 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
Number } =o 
oe i na Per cent 
tablish- | a of change of change 
Industry cadets | N a repo Amount ip om 
report- | yanuary,| P2864 | January,| Pared 
ing 1927 with 1927 _ with 
January, January, 
| 1926 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products... _- 12 1, 216 +5.6 |} $39, 969 +20.9 
Lime, cement, plaster. ___..............-....--.. 8 1, 950 —10. 1 55, 794 —10.4 
=A ee eee eee 24 3, 474 +2. 1 78, 594 0 
SSR Pit ae ee a ee ees a ee & 74 +10. 7 25, 999 +13.9 
GE RE ee aa RES 521 7,383 —.2| 201,356 +18 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: & 4 7 
Agricultural implements .__..__.......... 222-2. 6 1,417 +43.9 39, 034 +43.7 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts____._._- 14 2,600 | —32.9 78, 042 —21.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._.___________ 9 1,060! —10.6| 29,434 —121 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks__._____...__- 9 837 | +-7.0 26, 006 +-9.0 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc_.._._____- 8 2,770 | +4.3 77, G36 —.5 
Structural and ornamental steel ___.............. 21 3,998 | —22. 118, 378 —20.9 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs________ 6 | 7,129 +49.5 | 229, 645 +42.2 
werent.) ye et oe 2 eA eee se} 7 2, 297 4-25. 9 62, 356 +28. 4 
Other iron foundry and machine shop products_- 75 7, 886 +6.1 | 243,753 +10.2 
Other sheet-metal products__...................- 23 1, 694 —.2 52, 118 —.4 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops______ 18 7, 456 —1.7} 220,037 —1.0 
ea ED, ER: NS: 196 | 30,1447 «943.1 [1,176,739 = +48 
Wood manufactures: — 
Sawmills and logging --....__..............--__.- 24 9, 591 —2.8 1} 254,810 3.6 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete_______- 62 9, 506 —6.3 | 256,100 —8.8 
Other wood manufactures. ___.............-____- 42 4, 388 —3.9} 119, 546 —.5 
eee ALE Re Se ae 128 | 23,485) 4.5] 630,456{ = —5.2 
Leather and rubber goods: a 
pat a AT el ee eae gS 8 801 —10.6 22, 461 —8.8 
Finished leather products....__.......---_- 6 443 —iL1 9, 479 +3. 2 
a ET ep aE BS PER. 7 2, 718 +1.0 79, 412 +1.6 
eo EE ld SAE SS Rat a 21 3, 967 —3.0 111, 352 —.5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete. : 
PREECE TRY COA SOL TO Re 4 518 +11.2 14, 896 +17.0 
STALE EI EE AEE: 9 12, 569 +14.5 + 470,812 +11.6 
Paints, dyes, and colors s 708 —3.0 17, 599 —1.3 
Miscellaneous chemical products. ...-..........- 12 2, 133 +9. 6 55, 272 +14.0 
RES SR ERA ARE CRE et Mera 33 15, 928 +12. 8 558, 579 +11.5 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc__................- 14 2, 014 —8.6 46, 426 —9.3 
a a ae 61 2, 322 +2. 7 82, 973 +1.9 
REINS DRG ea Ris: 16 3, 595 —2.0} 138,114 +2.3 
ee Et I 0.550 cciremenanbenatninnensul 8 990 +10. 4 23, 242 +13. 1 
A SE eS OE ee I nea, a Og 8, 921 —1.2 | 290,755 +.9 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 794 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JANUARY, 
1926, AND JANUARY, 1927—Continued 
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Employees Weekly pay roll 
Number eee Sih a, 7 
tna whe rk cent wf cent 
ndustry tablish- of change of change 
ments | N n> 6 as com- as com- 
= January,| Ped | January,| Pared 
ng 1927 with with 
January, January, 
1926 1926 
Textiles: 
RS aS AEE Te RE RE 12 71 —2.5 $21, 685 +2.2 
Other textile products ______- Ae eae ethics eae 6 1, 578 —3.4 34, 348 —3.4 
Eee: SR RRC GENER id 18 2, 549 —3.0 56, 033 —1.3 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
ie Sr ST ie Sele te ake 24 2, 833 —1.7 62, 295 —2.5 
sence: EE EEE, SET TR il 974 +4. 2 20, 177 +10.3 
Ree eM: ieee ACRE sie pata Capp Bike Rakes 6 651 +6.0 12, 083 +6.4 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing_..............- 21 3, 321 +3.5 77, 639 +5. 1 
RIM ES oe alt a Oe ag Si nr 62 7, 779 +1.8} 172,194 +2.9 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables __-__- 34 4, 851 +33. 7 96, 944 +30. 0 
Canning, packing of fish... 2. .-2.2.-.-........-- 7 1, 253 +15. 4 15, 021 +10.1 
Confectionery and ice cream _____..........-..--- 28 1, 694 +.6 42,979 +5.1 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified.___............ 5 4838 —9.1 11, 024 +1.2 
Bread and bakery products__--...........222...: 23 3, 519 +.24 107,437 +4.0 
Sugar__-_- ae Pao de etal 3 ER” 5 2, 806 —3.8 73, 034 —8.5 
Slaughtering and meat products___.............. 16 2, 855 —9.1 85, 589 —8.5 
Cigars and other tobacco products___._.......... 5 1, 002 +18. 4 16, 983 +4. 5 
EES See ee  eekwenenll 2 142 +3. 6 5, 099 —6.6 
EE Ce & ve Cy Fe ll . 2, 626 +13.0 90, 360 +19. 2 
A OE 2 Oe > Cee eee enene 13 1, 206 —6.6 33, 798 _ 
eS BD EE SS ae eae 6 727 —8.2 23, 746 —3.8 
EE PROGINNEL q..,. cn bbbcc~oocchbeuwnweouuum 13 919 —3.7 20, 188 —5.3 
ale « ce cd dtele be seis aod ss oc cpubemeene 168 24, 088 +5.4 1 622,202 +4.7 
en awe pemtee =o... 2 Ss. i cekecnd 5 7, 891 —11.8 | 243, 607 —9.3 
a a ie ge ee ee 12 2, 182 +4.6 57, 574 +4.3 
Grand total, all industries..................--- 794 | 143,317 +1.4 \s 120, 847 42.3 
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Illinois 


"THE following table, showing the changes in employment and 
earnings in Illinois factories in January, 1927, as compared with 

December, 1926, was taken from the February, 1927, issue of the 

Labor Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927 




































































Per cent of change December, 1926, to 
January, 1927 
Industry Employment 
Total 
Males | Females camee 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products..............---- —11.2 —13.2 —1i.2 —8.8 
RAMRGy COURTING, GUE-DINGUOE 6 6 sscikkisik ccc ivntncccdicocce----- —1.1 —11.1 —1.2 —5.2 
I ee ae ee ees ENE ee —8.9 —21.3 —9. 1 —12.1 
CID a seach atest Ss see SS Serie SSTTETETh eco weecnece —1.8 —6. 6 —3.9 —4.] 
TOR ids pein mnientitectipenblncacccetinacctisis | —6.4 —9.0 —7.1 —8.4 
Metals, machinery, conveyances: 7 
SN a Be sc erumiin —3.2 —7.4 —3.2 —4,] 
Sheet-metal work and hardware______..._.._._....-_..--_. +4.5 +7. 2 +4.0 +5.4 
er IN Bre a hance panto —1.6 —3.3 —1.8 —5.7 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus. ____.....__.______ .0 +2. 4 +.1 —.4 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal -----..............._.-_- .0 +2.0 .0 +1.5 
2 Se Tepes (eee ere +1.7 —21.8 +1.2 —6.8 
Automobiles and accessories. « . -........-.............----- —1.7 —22.2 —4.5 —12.8 
SL, BON ied ee on balneneeebe —1.4 +1.7 —1.7 —11.2 
Electrical ess MSS TR 2 RS Se ee ET —3.8 —7.3 —2.6 —9. 
pS ST CREE RS ee URE —2.9 0.0 —2.9 —7.0 
ee CIs UNI sid Sowa nnccccedsbeccccccccse —4.5 —14.9 —8.4 —6.4 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry _-.........-...._- —1.7 —1.6 —1.7 —13.4 
RO Bad Bie 3 BA Sie Bin en conebbncscomeciia —1.7 —4.2 —2.0 —6.3 
Wood products: a 
Sawmill and ee EE RT Re Cine a re ee —6.2 —15.1 —6.3 —7.8 
Puswscuee ome Genomes Weta... ...... 1.55... 34-2 —3.2 +1.5 —2.8 —10.6 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments -_-_._.__-____- —8.3 —9.8 —7.8 —36.1 
Miscellaneous 0 TEATS SLG ES TE ET EAS —8. 5 —10.3 —8.7 —5.7 
ET Cy ik. chins cirbdnddmeeaddal peel —.6 +2.7 +.5 —2. 
NN i ka a  iieihkish sued —5.3 —2.4 —5.0 —14. % 
Furs and leather goods: 
REREAD ge SR eegee wipe ree Sree pS Fr I +2. 6 —2.5 +1.9 +3.1 
NE SE ee PE. EG —34. 2 —22.2 —29. 2 —36.3 
ae a +1.9 +5. 2 +3.1 +1.5 
Miscellaneous leather goods _............................-.- —13.0 —7.2 —9.7 —17.1 
I i aN i 0 +1.6 +1.4 - 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
ETE Sx ee rae tee 4.) +1.2 +8. 7 +4.8 +1.8 
EEE IEE RG TESS. —.4 +8. 7 +.9 —3.4 
OEE eas eae Ss +3.0 —8.4 +2.3 —2.3 
Miscellaneous RE CN REE AB —.1 +2. 2 +.2 —13.6 
Ts iin al etal aii ct citi an ccnniatmnusiitinintlsibibiiiaitsirciliiden +1.5 +4.3 +1.9 —4, 6 
Printing and paper goods: 
ee Oe, DO, GI GURNEE qq. oc ccnnocctcccccnestaskasmbiia +0.9 —7.7 —1.7 —3.9 
Sn IONEG GUNG... 5. cccdescnccdncubswuununaaa 0.0 —6.3 —2.7 —5.7 
I sh St ee eeisansniieiibielalouboibed +3.0 +1.3 +2.4 +2. 1 
Hara eee and das nntitivincsniishetndethaniaaieindiatciatielitad —.5 4+9.3 —.5 —6.5 
Edition RE EES ITE TD Ee SN CETTE TES OG —2.9 —8.4 —4.4 —13.6 
Total... +1.4 —2.5 +.1 —2.5 
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STATE REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—ILLINOIS 129 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
F DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927—Continued 
Per cent of change December, 1926, to 
January, 1927 
Industry Employment 
Total 
earnings 
Males | Females soe 
| 
Textiles: 
Cotten ar Sree ion ow ne wncctounacuaiee —2.7 +3.0 —0.3 . 6 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery _.._______..________- +3.7 —8.4 +.5 —3.0 
PR GI Ge bain eee onc encdafethsxcccoscct ibe —1.9 +11.0 +1.7 —8.7 
Th Mitinndttibkde chbetcnsncisdaunedacdnd aes —.9 +1.7 +.8 | —4.9 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: | 
Men’s clothing -----.. AO We hm +1.3 +.7 +.2|; +11.7 
Men's Guatee pane Parmues...........-. 25d nwt n ne +5.6 —6.3 —8.7 | —8.3 
Cvermene anes VGN GROCER... 5. 55 nnd ee cnn ees +6. 3 —3.7 —2.6 —4.6 
as dng debits sic aemnerguciaitnalGaihg dim ascise tached 0.9 +12. 5 +4. 2 +9. 2 
EEE ST TIS, hh A ee +16. 5 +10. 3 +11.8 +26. 5 
EET OE EE IIIT TES +44.9 —6.6 —3.2 +3.8 
EEE NS RT Pe eres | Eee —6.7 +15. 5 +9. 6 +29. 1 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing.......................---- +1.6 +2.0 +1.9 +.5 
WI e.g. ces cnantitinn dentate eoecs LudeEetennun- 42.4) +421 +.8} 410.5 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: . | 
Flour, feed and other cereal products._................__--- —1.8; +11.9 —.8 —2.1 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving..___.___.___--- —3.1 —18.5 —5.8 —3.8 
TERE ee ae ae oe eee —2.8 —13.3 —4.6 +1.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing...................-.-..--.-- —3.8 —6. 2 —4.1 —3.0 
RS RT ee a ee —10.4 —13.5 —11.3 —10.7 
Bread and other bakery products___............._........-- —.1 —1.4 —.6 +7.6 
Na esac ride ai diane ite +5.1 +5. 1 +2.1 +1.2 
ot EE SRS aE PF a ay GE ee es —.4 —22.1 +1.1 +.4 
Cigars and other tobacco products__...._...._.__.________-- —3.3 —4.6 —4.0 —5.6 
IIS BED. cSemntisiess ctnieitinwiy dbiatedls 4: di duieda > a. a +.5 +1.2 
$00 CN kh gcch sec dhiphiinesemmieds tide tangs ded de diebwo se —2.7| +10.4 —1.7 —4.1 
PO ts 0 cubsngenebertietinieintnaiiebissbdebon es. —3.2| 4.4 —3.3 —1.7 
Total, all manufacturing industries...................__-- —1.9 | —1.6 —1.9 —4.6 
Trade—wholesale and retail: | 
EEE TE. STA ee —4.6;. —18.0 —13.0 —11.9 
See ee eer GEES SEE RS +.5 | —4.4 —2.1 —.7 
i raridiieccopehenetiineinnnhsdpacnsousess —11| 45 —2.0 —5.8 
EEE I EE ie Pe ee —11.0 | —5.5 —8.0 —15.3 
RT FI EE, I EO cee we? AO CM ieee —8.8 | —9. 1 —8.6 —14.1 
Public utilities: | 
NE OE nn cn ncinccedendacibabdnsas see —1.6 | +3.1 —.2 —.5 
SE ive asin ncacaocantbaitinicichiabun dh dt dadeaencu —.3 —1.9 —1.4 +1.8 
ninth ncmiattetsimninetddetitibhyneiaddindiancats +. 6 —.§ +.5 —1.8 
pT REE Eee —4.8 +5. 5 —4.7 —9.3 
OE TE Te elie d: cee Tn dS aera —1.1{/ 1.7) =1.0 —1.4 
ES SES Sar Rc a ae: ENA ‘Ss |} eae | +.3 —3.8 
Building and contracting: 
ai a ec ET RL | RR oe —15.1 —5.1 
a os cep sncmnmndpapenmibess —35.8j.........- —35. 8 —17.2 
Miscellaneous contracting........... ET EHON | tn Sesh 30 SHG oo, | ae teat —24.0 ~~ 24.5 
sd Oe =16.9 |..._.....] .-168 -7.9 
Grama total, all-industries..................--~s---------- —2.4 | —2.5| =23 —4.3 
! 
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HE February, 1927, issue of the Iowa Employment Survey 
published by the bureau of labor of that State, shows the {9 
lowing changes in volume of employment from January to February, 
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1927: 
CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, i907 
oo — 
Employees on _ |! Employees op 
payroitt pay roll 
=m February, 1927 pa | February, 1927 
mj | bee — 
oO be 0 > 
Industry firms Bape Lavan } Industry firms Per cent 
re- 89 re- VCH \ilge 
port-| Num- oy port- | Num- | a8 Coil. 
ing | ber with ing | ber | ih 
January, January 
7 | 1997°° 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products 
ucts: } SOND. casiiewcccedpedise 2 248 —31 
Meat ee andelecbhd 7 } 6,346 —Li Saddlery and harness - 6 290 +96 
CRG aS ing cionse 3 | 1,233 +5.7 Fur goods and tan- 
Sapir nerves enema 3 96 —2.1 eee 4 63 —10.4 
Bakery products_._._. 7 842 +3.3 Gloves and mittens. _- 2 176 | -18.5 
Confectionery _...._._- 6 321 —2.7 |—_—_—_—. 
Poultry, produce, but- BOR... 4-20 ensie dns 14 77 | —3.§ 
eee Ee Soe 7 776 —8.2 —>= | ———— } ———-— 
Sugar, starch, sirup, Paper products, printing 
glucose, etc_......... 3 318 +3. 6 and publishing: 
Other food products, Paper products_______- 5 352 =, 
coffee, ote..........- 9 288 +11 Printing and publish- 
- MEG nchegubestedentta 14 | 2, 507 | 4-2 
UO. ah. ucowduhes te 45 | 10, 220 | —.4 | + 
0 eee eee 19 | 2, 859 | +1.9 
Textiles: }———— 
Clothing, men’s__..... 10| 1,047| +4188 || Patent medicines, chemi- 
Millinery. 2_........_- 2 154 +5. I cals, and compounds ___- 71 320} +39 
Clothing, women’s, | | | 
and woolen goods__- 31 530 | +6.9 | Stone and clay products: 
Hosiery, awnings, etc_ 6 384 | +.7 Cement, plaster, gyp- | 
Buttons, peari_._..._- 8 729 +20. 7 cece EL gS: 8 | 1, 864 | +3. 4 
—_———4 Brick and tile....._._- 14 574 | —1L7 
, | a rr nee 29 | 3, 144 +12.4 Marble and granite, 
y elects peers erushed rock and 
Iron and steel works: Oe eee eee 4 88 +4.8 
Foundry and machine —--|-—--' - -- 
Snene’ 2 —....4.2-4-- 28 | 2,629 +7.4 Deteh ... ccccumidicdl” “TOY & 00 —,4 
Brass, bronze prod- —— 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- Tobaceo and cigars........ 2 267 41.5 
eet Gee 45.2. 7 634 +7.5 OO 
Autos, tractors, and Railway car shops._....... 6 | 8,078 5 
IS Si iris bnie 7 | 2,323 —3.1 — 
oS Se 5 221 +.9 1} Various industries: 
PS soso Se 4 362 —3, 2 Auto tires and tubes ._ 2 146 +28 
Agricultural imple- Brooms and brushes __ 4 145 —5.9 
ing oR REBRE SpT 11 | 1,193 +3.5 ee 5 228 - 
Washing machines... 5 | 2,403 +2. 5 DEON ses tk 7 | 2, 562 —i.f 
Public service......... 3 | 3,815 +.1 
TR iis iesideocccd 67 | 9, 165 +2. 2 EE, Fate 3 +15.7 
Wholesale houses... .. 26 | 1,329 mL! 
Lumber products: Commission houses... 8 216 -.9 
Millwork, interiors, Other industries......- 9 | 1,314 +23 
RSE OE 15 | 2,189 +11. 4 } - 
Furniture, desks, etc_. 8 | 1,075 —.5 Tetebs= 5.5 67 |10, 353 - 
Refrigerators.........- 3 159 —8.6 = 
Coffi undertakers’ Grand total_........ 315 |51, 324 +: 
supplies...........-- 3 101 +10 
arriages, wagons, 
truck a ae . 4 86 +41.0 
Riis vik ci mowne 33 | 3,610 +10.0 
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Maryland 


HE following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 

January to February, 1927, covering 41,626 employees and a 

pay roll totaling $1,058,952, was furnished by the commissioner of 
labor and statistics of Maryland: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND 
' IN FEBRUARY, 1927 














Employment Pay roll 
Estab- FAD re | : 
lish- in 
ments sie ‘hange Change 
Industry report- eee : as com- A mount as com- 
b, . ployees | Pared | February, | Pared 
rot q Febru- 5 with 1927 5 with 
months |. sas anuary, , anuary 
ary, 1927 | "1927 1927” 
eg a on eae Ce aan Sap ea Bee = a 4 394 +1.2 $10, 897 +5.2 
NE SN as icttilin nas soba ennsidpideusases 6 1,118 +5.8 19, 672 +5.4 
Boxes, fancy and paper............-...-.-...-- - 8 391 +4. 2 5, 024 +5.0 
Boxes, wooden ._..-........- ap Ge Pe a 3 144 +2. 8 2, 678 +2.3 
Brass and bronze ___..._.---- See Cae a moss 4 2, 368 —1.7 58, 824 —.3 
SR ES owen dn BA din =~ = 3 bebo - =p Ht. - 2 3 283 +3. 6 7, 297 +3.4 
Nt ER Gro o> Chis b> 8 ob Mohn wa nh dp 250+ 5 654 —2.0 12, 121 +1.5 
tA, a, Seer aes i ge 4 692 —7.9 17, 332 —2.9 
Clothing, men’s outer garments_________._.________ 5 2, 452 —2.3 54, 525 —3.8 
Clothing, Women’s outer garments_.________ 4 725 +4.0 9, 520 +2.8 
SS gis etn bBo de naib bh hn oc cc boos con 6 828 —4.7 11, 770 —2.1 
EES ee Sr Gea 5 2, 285 +3.3 38, 225 +2.2 
Po eins diet die Sis nm dab biel ~ an opdbibe «oon = 5 696 +40. 8 15, 159 +36. 4 
eee ee 3 112 +4.6 2, 693 +2.8 
I citi tek Uk ek at 9 1, 051 —3. 5 26, 674 —2.7 
Dutersmeeeas, MOOR B_. . 5 ‘ann +11.0 11, 873 +24.6 
Furniture_.....-..-... ry aaa Na eee 8 erage 10 892 —14.9 23, +2.2 
Cie OR RTE By Rene as 3 1, 052 —6. 1 23, 541 —4.8 
Tos efeam._......--- ehial ju 3 2 3 Re 4 +1.3 
A eo ek ae 5 655 +.6 12, 878 +2.7 
eo ee bt ee 3 526 —2.3 15, 679 —.8 
Lumber and planing... ..........__-- 8 502 —2.6 12, 227 +2.0 
Mattresses and spring beds - er 4 146 —.7 3, 648 —4.3 
ek = TE gh Sg i aes et Sa ges 3 959 —1.1 , 664 —4.3 
Sa Se Bet es ee 4 1, 553 +12.9 41, 369 +3.6 
I i Nd 6 75 +.8 35, 728 +.2 
Rubber tire manufacture ___..................____- 1 2, 628 +3. 2 164, 487 +64.1 
a ici LIES Se lp ES 3 5 +18. 5 16, 944 —2.0 
RE ea a i eS SM DS on a an 3 444 +8. 5 5, 148 +6.3 
Stamping and enameling Ware__........._...._____ 3 1, 090 +4.7 20, 926 —3.0 
(st teen ho AS hice caer i ier ae ee 4 2, 774 +1. 2 59, 891 +1.0 
SD lyibl ho par >a SSR ea 7 908 —.6 12, 934 —14.8 
. «i AE SS ar ES 3 316 —3.7 4, 864 —3.6 
PU i dniids, Soe adel doccubdhoccoces 2i 5, 237 +5.7 115, 492 +2.7 
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Massachusetts 


A PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industrig 
of Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of 
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employment in various industries in that State from Decen ber, fm by t 
1926, to January, 1927: on ¢ 
roll 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,063 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN M ASSA. 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND CHA 
JANUARY 15, 1927 ; 
Number of wage earners employed 
Number -_ 
Industry of estab- January, 1927 
lishments| Decem- |——— — —— 
ber, 1926 Full Part 7 
time time otal 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts____..-_---_- 16 2, 031 1, 054 1, 420 2, 474 =, 
nee a RR 2 ee ee eS eee 15 961 622 332 54 Stons 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. __..__......_--- 45 2, 340 1, 803 498 | 2, 301 } 
Oe ae eee ) eee eee 90 24, 230 17, 768 8, 103 25, 87 ] 
Boxes, paper__-_..-- pavigctdocaniadde Abed 42< ap Satemcinclive 27 2, 313 1, 338 805 | 2.143 
gomes, Weotem pecking. ie. ... 25.225... ee 13 1, 030 674 323 | 997 ] 
Bread and other bakery products_____________-.....- 51 4, 252 4, 023 131 454 
Carpets and rugs_______- cee Ss 5 3, 568 | eee 3, 639 
Cars and general shop construction and Tepairs, r 
in ccnce hAbniadtethbdvkacopdidboldpn 4 2, 929 2, 788 161 2, 949 
Clothing, men’s....-..........-.-------------------- 30, 4,210 3, 513 422| 3.435 
oe Se OE , - Faee eee 34) 1,525 1, 180 373 | 1, 583 
7 SR ES a aE <a e O 18 3, 944 3, 050 620 | 3, 670 Met 
Copper, a E's 5 ae SS eae 15 | 514 463 31 | 494 | 
NO RRR Sarees | Se eee 56; 42,485 39, 032 3, 593 49. 625 
a” a Se ee ee: eee 20 2, 097 1, 523 548 2, 07 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____..__.........._.__-- 10! 6,663 6, 140 543 6, 683 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and oor signa hieel 16; 10,769 10, 140 491 | 10, 631 
Lf RS ESTO" Ee Toe 27; 2,929 1, 760 1, 051 | 2, Si) 
2 eS © ae Pe ee 38 4, 134 3, 139 765 3, 94 
oS SES Se ee eee 13 1, 270 1, 150 126 1,2 
Hosiery and kuit goods...........................-.- 12 5, 082 3, 732 1, 593 5, 325 
TL SMES EE a ee eet 2 ee ere 35 2, 452 1, 796 536 2, 332 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished ____.___.....-- 32 6, 552 6, 543 15 6, 558 
Machine-sho products RAL wads Pe pebss ap sowecenys 46 8, 275 7, 671 593 8, 264 
Machine and other tools___........-.-..------------- 27 2, 747 2, 692 29 2,721 
ES ee a ee Se 13 1,310 432 1,2 
SE Se ee ee 26 6, 635 5, 702 916 6,6 
Printing and pablishise, een Gree... 4:.....54 51 4, 428 3, 502 823 4, 34 
Printing and publishing, newspaper _--____....._----- 18 2, 460 tet EE 2, 4! 
a EE St eee, 2 ee eee 3 9, 458 og oe 9, 
SE SESRE T Pegs | ae See 7 3,124 1, 643 1, 326 2, 96 
yt Bs «Se eee 10 4, 182 1, 850 2, 321 4,17 
Slaughtering and meat packing----...-..........---- 5 1, 656 1, 356 333 1, 68 
EE ETA RES TE Se 12 2, 002 1, 550 66 1, 6] 
Steam fittings and steam and hot water heating : 
8 EET IE” SRRFE LT: ARR Ae EM 9 1,779 kp Reet ae l, 
Stoves and stove limings............................- 5 1, 695 69 1,173 1,2 
Textile machinery and parts_._.................--.-- 13 4, 339 940 3, 263 4, 
CE ETERS TE a, Oe Sap Eee en ea 5 846 80 159 2 
Woolen and worsted goods. ..............-...-.....-- 60 20, 646 13, 640 6, 609 20, 248 
Be Or io ntincrcncak cet bitiek. cas cdiebinn 131 29, 734 24, 836 4,477 29, 31 
INE. .kecnhacrsndsenecrseupndiee 1,063 | 243,506 | 196,806 45, 000 4 
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HE following statistics on changes in employment and pay rolls 
in New York State factories in January, 1927, were furnished 


by the New York State Department of Labor. 


The table is based 


on a fixed list of approximately 1,600 factories, whose weekly pay 


roll for the middle week of January was $14,286,409. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 











FROM JANUARY, 1926, AND DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927 
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Per cent of change 
December, 1926, to | January, 1926, to 
Industry January, 1927 January, 1927 
ve “ = ee 
Employ- | Employ- 
a | Pay rol | rent Pay roll 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Miscellaneous stone and minerais---..........-___- —4,5 | —2.9 —5.6 (4) 
Lime, Goment, and plaster ..........<............-- —15.0 | —17.6 —12.2 —14.3 
SSR eS RS mies bs Ty —21.3 —28. 9 —21.1 —26. 2 
RE PG RE OE —5.1 | —5.6 +4.4 +7.2 
I —14. 6 —12.3 +11.0 +20.4 
EE, 2 RS ERE Shes iE "sh B +2. 4 | —.3 +2. 3 +2.3 
i iininnnnnchitnbbanachedeiptitinenscrsh tied —2.1 | —7.9 —-1.8 —5.1 
i ET PRES 65. SS SES ok ee —6.7 | —8.5 | —3.8 | —3.3 
Metals and machinery: 
SE IE pa Sam ARR peak 2 —2.5 | —5.0 —1.6 42.3 
Brass, copper, and aluminum -................--..- +1.0 | +.3 —3.7 —3.3 
SEEPS: Ts EERIE OF TR ait yt —2. 6 —4,1 —13.1 —15.9 
Structural and architecturaliron................__- —8. 4 | —9. 6 —12.2 —10.6 
Sheet metal and hardware_....................-...- —2.7 —3.2 —5. 5 —4.6 
Ee eee Breer te +7.7 +5. 2 —5.6 —3.7 
Stamped and enameled ware...............___- +.3 | +.7 —13.0 —I11L9 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery_..............-....-...- —.8 —4.1 +22. 2 +17.0 
Cg SS RE EES: et RE SLA —1.0 —3.1 +9. 2 +6. 1 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus______...._. +11.5 +21. 0 —20. 2 —21.8 
Steam and hot-water heating__.........__...__- +13.3 +25. 8 —19.6 —20. 2 
he ASE SS eS RAS, aS oe —4.5 —20.8 —18.8 —28. 6 
Machinery, including electrical apparatus_________- —2.8 +2. 6 —8.4 —5.6 
Agricultural implements_-_.................---- +2. 9 —1.6 —6.9 —11.3 
Electrical machinery and appliances----._.....- —5.0 —4.1 —14.4 —14.9 
Foundries and machine shops_-.-_-_........------ —27 —3.0 —2.2 —6.1 
Automobiles, carriages and aeroplanes ----_......-- —-1.7 —.4 —14.3 —13.2 
Automobiles and parts._............---.-.--..- —1.4 +:3 —15.4 —14.0 
Rialroad equipment and repair___..............-..- —11.2 —13.1 —7.9 —5.3 
motives and equipment.-...............-- —23.7 — 25. 6 —19.3 —21.0 
EE ee eae eee —3.6 —5.6 —1.2 +5.2 
SS eee eet —4.0 —18.4 +3.3 +3.8 
Instruments and appliances_...............-......- (2) —2.3 +5.5 +6.9 
, a ENE SIRES Weds ENG, LAER EIRENE, cba tar ee —2.9 —2.3 —6.8 —5.8 
Wood manufactures: 
I, i nwedaen ia } +.1 —5.1 +.4 +2.6 
TR Tit AEP" Sp Te eile IE OE TT -—1.7 —9. 1 —4.4 —.8 
a a  sibeontie +3.8 +2.8 +13. 6 +12.1 
Furniture and cabinet work....................-...- —1.3 —4.0 —3.0 —2.7 
| “SI GRA PS CRREE SI & PORT +1.0 —2.0 —.3 —1.0 
Pianos and other musical instruments______.____._- —10.4 —12.2 —8.5 —4.7 
Miscellaneous wood, etc................-.--..------ —1.6 —2.4 —2.1 -Lil 
= lS AGAR gine, A nie SR ERIN in, iN: —3.4 —6. 2 —3.6 —1.9 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods: 
AE a eS Pee arene ree Tea ee +4. 2 +5.6 +12. 5 +20. 9 
on eld nominee beneasitia —18.4 —25. 3 —15.0 —11.0 
SSDs SET ee, Pe eee —.4 —.2 —5.3 —1L5 
Other leather and canvas goods__.................-- —8.4 —11.4 —4.7 +4.1 
Rubber and gutta percha._........................- —8.5 —7.2 —11.7 —8&2 
PR ED, Blk ow i conentindcnncuscencsaceses —3.8 —9.3 —9.2 —9.4 
RGA na sath dnwbieddticlatestbalh enseaaueniad —2.6 —3.9 —5.4 —1.2 
1 No change. 4 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIRg 
FROM JANUARY, 1926, AND DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927—Continued 

























































































Te aoe ey == —~ 
Per eent of change 
December, 1926, to January, 1926, to 
Industry January, 1927 Janeery, 1927 
= ner poh CSOT ESS STR 
Employ- Employ- . 
, ment Pay rolk i meat | Pay roll 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
ee Tf ERG ee een See +.7 (*) +10. 1 +14.9 
oe ee een ee —1.2 —3.3 —6.0 Ks 
ne on ios es —1.6 —2.4 +2. 1 13 4 
pumepemnnetoninng.. 22s wad oosa5 lk... Lt +.4 +1.0 —4,4 —19 
Miseellaneous.chemieals__........-.. +1.2 +.3-5 +8. 4 cay 
ihicaiaaas<scate bh bareicas->adutinccnaanecobenees —.2 —1.1 +4.9 46 9 
te pe poe) Gar 12 a ce SE a eae Gene —.7 —.6 —5.0 a 
Printing and paper goods: 
aS eee ee eee j —3. 6 —i 6 +.8 +.4 
Miscellaneous paper goods--_-......._.-__._________ +2. 5 +3. 4 +L 4 4-94 
Printing and bookmaking. _...___....______________ —.4 +.1 +.4 49 6 
Oe SS \ SEE TTS +1.2 +.1t —.9 +17 
pg SE EE OS See eee ee —.6 -.1 +.3 +2] 
EE Se CE ae ee ae GEES —.3 @) +.6 +2 4 
Textiles: Le. 
ET ETNA Di EEE +2.5 +.2 —13.9 —19,1 
RRR enema Sm +1, 2 +.7 +3. 6 g 
a lel ie. cae ESS: +3.2 +1.9 +4.9 +112 
Woolens and worsteds_...........-..........._. —5.2 —5.3 —8. 0 —2.) 
ae SORES Sa a ae ees SRS —1.0 —. 2 —.7 } —6.4 
NS ET —1.3 —.4 —15.2 —17.9 
RT 3 AGES FES 4-3. 1 —3.8 -—2.7 —4.3 
Dyeing and |” RTE i, Sarena Ya —.7 —3. 1 —3.7 —22 
RR Ss RR: Dees SPST +1. 1 -—1.4 —6.4 —f.1 
Clothing and millinery: | - 
EE EE ares 5: Lees Lt +3.4 +8.0 —8.3 —10.4 
SER LE 6 RS COT —2.2 —4.1 —14.2 —13.2 
SES 8 See CL —1L6 —2. 6 —13.8 —22.1 
2 NN ee ee 2 eee SS 2.4 +7.4 -—2.2 2 
- eee OS 4.6 —2.3 —.3 —.3 
SE RE 8 eR FT: +4. +11.6 +4. 5 +10.8 
NS "her RET he AEE, —2.8 —4.2 —5.0 —3.1 
Laundering and cleaning._............--..-.-...__- —.8 +1.2 +2.8 +4.2 
RR See a... ee OLS .8 +4,6 —6.3 i } 
Food and tobacco: 
eT ere Sees oe —2.8 —.7 —§.4 —8.6 
RE a ay a cE A a EIS —.7 (*) —13.4 —14.7 
Canning and preserving...........................- —19.6 —15.1 —4.9 —10.7 
EN TIE TE, oh Sel, TS +.3 +2.7 —t.5 —9.4 
RRR rene RRR eR Heres —2.8 +.3 —21.6 —13.8 
Meat.and dairy products..__.........--.-.._____:.-- +.6 +.8 —2.6 —3,6 
ere ERR aga ate teasnbmmmnsaney “a9 ke +1.0 +1.4 —2.6 —3.4 
EEE SEERA a Sea: 850 —.6 —1.6 —.2 +11 
Ro lS Tip eT cS RM 8 —tl.2 —13. i —3.0 —).1 
pe ROR ROIS TE spa Oo eS —1L.3 —-1L6 +1 +3.4 
yp REISE DS I 2 IIS —9.3 —8.3 —23. 01 —25.0 
WE Siecle bose dapatnesiceniee. ae —3.8 —3. 1 —7.0 —5.7 
Witer, Mate aul Bower... ~ > con noon ceccccsstsee } —r.9 —2.0 +2.6 +5.0 
i Rk EE CS ME ts. —-1.9 —2:0 —5.2 
4 No change. 2 Change of less than one-tenth of t per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


THe data given below, from the February 15, 1927, issue of the 
Oklahoma Labor Market, show the changes in employment 
and pay rolls in 710 establishments in Oklahoma from December, 
1926, to January, 1927: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA, DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927 






































January, 1927 
Employment j Pay roll 
“ Number = 
Industry of plants : 
reporting Per cent Per cent 
—— , of change of change 
i umber o as com- as com- 
employees | pared with} A™OUNt | pared with 
ecember, Jecember, 
1926 1926 
ieeeene Ge Mimee- bs. cs 13 390 —4,2 $7, 805 —4.3 
Food production: 
RE SE eee a eee 35 579 0.0 14, 371 —4,2 
0 Ee Oy Ss ust 7 62 —30. 3 9RS —19.2 
Creameries and dairies..................- ll 139 —4.1 2,612 —2.9 
5 A Sea SS gt: 5 44 369 —2.1 8, 735 —3.3 
Tee and ice cream ____.._...__- Jscotk det 33 295 —9.8 8, 089 —10.0 
Mest ana poultry .....1.i2-.......3.i6- | 14 1, 437 —6. 1 34, 934 —4.0 
Lead and zine: 
0 4 aes 2 ee ~bebekee 46 3, 176 —5.8 93, 630 —5,4 
EE ee & eee ee 17 2, 229 —2.0 63, 116 —2,4 
Metals and machinery: | 
Oe eee 2 a eer ee ae 29 1, 155 —.2 28, 350 — 28.3 
Machine shops and foundries_____._____- 38 1, 209 8.4 34, 250 +4.5 
Tank construction and erection_________- 16 75i —3.5 20, 259 +13 
Oilindustry: 
Preduction and gasoline manufacture__-_- 123 4, 409 +2.9 138, 687 +5.8 
eS ee ae es 66 5, 989 —L4 197, 970 —3.4 
Paine: 2On Wott... ... 2.0 ii sel. i cee 24 262 —.8 8, 098 +.5 
Publie utilities: 
Steam railroad shops. .-.......--......-- il 1, 792 —.6 50, 961 —2.6 
See See pees eee 6 725 +-7.2 17, 668 +2.0 
Water, light, and power_-__...-......._- 50 1,199 +.3 32, 966 0.0 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
pe eee Ga. Ae El: 1 332 +13. 07 7, 301 +19. 2 
Cement and plaster........-...:.-...-..- 6 864 ~—3.0 23, 177 —5.5 
Crushed stone. ---- swap latititin dada bultda 6 211 —12,4 3, 520 —9.9 
ees Manmeere..... ss... 2... =e g 1, 205 +23. 0 27, 579 +-4.8 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacture__..............--.-- 9 292 —9.9 4, 189 —5.2 
Laundries and cleaning....-.-.........-- 52 1,325 —2.5 24, 503 +.2 
Woodworking: 
I 6 Clem... pb dhawrncasweocbuadt- 14 407 +.5 5, 600 +15. 68 
Serene OOGk Ss: Soe kk le dk 20 338 +3. 0 8, 924 +1.4 
Total, all industries..................-- 710 31, 141 —.4 868, 279 —2.1 
Wisconsin 


E February, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued 
by the State industrial commission, contains the following data 
on volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in January, 1927: 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT op 
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PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM JANUARY P 
1926, AND DECEMBER, 1926, TO JANUARY, 1927 “9 
Per cent of change A 
December, 1926, to | January, 1926, to Jany. 
Industry January, 1927 ary, 1927" on Bt 
tion. 
Employ- Employ- | , P 
ment | Pay roll ment | Pay rol a 91 
bathe a 192 
Manual poi 
i OEE IE SHE TE EME ae EN SER A eT geet +18. 5 | ‘ 
ite nc tiie tar tats: alpina Nt EDEN te ay A eee | Cee —12.7 |_. = an € 
a te cnuitis aibindamabdniadusmiaindieereninesaanes tiseibenie —.5 —3.1 —5.9 ~19 the 
eT ee ip Loe —3.2 —2.7 —16.1 5.9 
ae OSES) Sl RE ea Eeeneee e ” +5. 9 —3.9 +27. 6 +84 wen 
Stone crushing and quarrying.___.............._._-_---- +1.4 —3.7 +5. 4 ~4] T) 
i ER Se Lt nee Cea —.9 —1.0 —6.4 8.3 
Stone and allied industries ____...............------ —7.3 —5.9 +8.8 ~4] tion 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_-______.-_---_--- —12.7 —3.1 +14. 9 +R g 
BNO a ariel EE I BESS —5.4 —6.6 +6.9 ~6.7 stan 
| a ARS MET). tA ee see EE +1.1 +6.3 —9.9 ~14.5 | 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products_______....-.. —12.4 —13.4 —47.0 47.4 anc 
Structuraliron work ____- Tai, CE Be Ose 0.0 0.0 +13.0 +17.4 unif 
Foundries and machine shops________.....----- +2.9 | +2.6 —ll.1 —10.9 : 
nates ea See —.6 | —3.9 +2.3 +45 unif 
Nt eT  enawedebdiitn —5. 4 | —15.0 —21.5 —34,9 
Aluminum and enamelware.__....._.._______-- +.6 | —8.5 —2.6 ~ 9 repl 
| GE. SS ks Se &: c —.1] —3.5 —16.8 ~10.7 men 
oe 6 See A eee «SE +4. 8 | +63. 3 —8.7 —40, | 
Other metal products. __________.....-.-------- +3.1 | +27. 6 +3.2 —6.0 sect 
. Oh CE 6 Oe ee Te +1.0 | —4.4 —9.4 ~7.0) he 
Sawmills and planing mills._____________-_--- +3.9 | +4.0 —20.9 ~17.7 we 
DE a 5 ye ee Es +4, 7 | +5.5 +14.7 +-11.9 
Pameseue weneer milis-._..... 56... i +6. 7 | —.3 —2.2 ~,% 
EES ES, SEE gee —2.1 —13.1 —4.8 —5.6 
Sash, door, andi nterior finish______....._._---- 0.0 —6.3 —6.6 +5 
OS ESE ES ee Se a —4.0 —10.3 —4.} —5.9 
I ee ens b dh cse ein non bide sonescnd dba +1.3 —4.7 —5.8 —5.1 
ie ih EAS RA IS RR RAE: YR Th —5.4 —10.2 —9.4 —13.4 
| ARR SS 8 SE NS a oS: —10.2 —12.9 —34.7 —40,] 
oN OS See to eee eS —3.4 —7.1 +14.6 +24. 4 
Other leather products__............_...._.--.- —2.9 | —12.2 +4.0 —7.8 
ait Se iat Iie Se Pine, RE +.1 | —4.1 +2.7 —1.7 
py ON ESE oe ee st © +.7 —4.8 +4. 8 —1.5 
etek Tocco dntibdddeoccsnlaten —2.2 —4.3 +1.1 —1.3 
emen peer mregedis. i Kk. —.8 0.0 —5.5 —3.3 
pA Sa eet aay FL i —1.9 —8.8 —2.1 —1.2 
Hosiery and other knit goods___._._....._._.-.- —1.3 —10. 6 —3.1 +.2 
Be in ay Ae I ipa 5’ a eigrieaions & THE —5.4 —8.6 —.4 —1.7 
Other textile products._........................ +3. 4 —2.1 —1.7 —4.6 
eat intincsh dbeee cienacnel Ubdileosseattbde —6.4 —6.1 —5.2 —4.3 
Ss dip aiol tenia —2.9 +5. 2 —16.5 —13.4 
Baking and confectionery ___......_.....-_...-- —3.8 | —7.3 —2.1 —1.9 
Milk REED ies i) es © +2. 2 | —1.0 —1.9 +3.0 
Canning and preserving..__.._._............--. —3.6 | —8.4 +10.9 +7.8 
| i EE GS SR, FSS +.8 | —2.6 —35.8 —32.4 
Tobacco manufacturing _....................-.- +2.9 | —2.0 +4.9 —3.3 
reer —27.1 | —20. 2 +1.3 +.8 
pe ERS EEL eS a es Eee —7.3 | —6.6 +13. 6 +20. 8 
ty) SESS Ea ae —2.3 | —3.4 +2.1 +4.4 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing_.._..__._.______- =n} —.2 +.8 —1.0 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) -- _- —1.1 | +3.2 —13.5 —8.3 
Construction: 
NRE 2G epi ea neg ee —9.8 | —6.4 —24. 6 -81 
REE AT ITE 9G AT Se SF mk a 2a b.....-- aiid 
|, ARS ©) ee caer Oe eG Sete eee ae T —14.3 —11.5 —8.0 +6.9 
Marine, dredging, sewer-digging...............-.-.- +20. 0 —4,4 —40. 0 —46.6 
Communication: 
Se as eee = eee ee eee Pee —3.8 —6.1 —.9 ~-.1 
Ne en oe dinanwaleaeine —13.7 —2.0 —2.0 +3.3 
Express, telephone, and telegraph_-_.........-....-. —4,.8 —.7 +.5 +.5 
WN eis. es cams dn cicdgesasctsedesed —3.7 +.6 10.0 +21.2 
ey le I i te tn cl setediuensmedd 5 SRE 0 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries...................- —.1 +1.9 +5.7 +6.7 
ISS EEL Re are +3.4 +6. 7 .0 +5.3 
TE IEEE SCE IE EEE OS —.5 +.6 +1.0 +2.9 
Who ERE SEBEL PSE RAR AMES Sener ea gn nen oem —.6 —.1 —13.8 —9.4 
Retail trade—Sales force only. _..............-..--.---- —29.9 —21.4 —5.6 —6.8 
SITE a eee LM ee 0.6 —8.8 +7. 2 —4.9 
eT Io, . cn itenolinengtidanbinncusoet aa) RT ee ME iakean------ 
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Plan for National Collection of Employment Statistics 


as well as detailed methods for compiling and interpreting 

such statistics, are contained in the report of the committee 
on governmental labor statistics of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. This committee was appointed in 1922, following the meeting 
of President Harding’s Conference on Unemployment in the fall of 
1921. At the close of this conference, Mr. Herbert Hoover ap- 
pointed a committee on unemployment and business cycles to make 
an exhaustive study of the fundamental factors in employment and 
the practical measures which could be taken to prevent or mitigate 
ynem ployment. 

The first recommendation of the committee was that the “collec- 
tion of fundamental data” by governmental bureaus should be 
standardized and extended; that they should be current, periodic, 
and in comparable form for many industries; that they should be 
uniform and continuous; that agreement should be reached as to 
uniform definitions of terms and simplification of material; and that 
representatives of the various industries should aid the govern- 
mental bureaus in working out the questions to be asked and in 
securing the cooperation of their respective industries in establishing 
the habit of regular, prompt, and accurate reporting. 


A PLAN for the national collection of employment statistics, 


‘ 


Purpose of Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics 


AS ‘CORDING to the committee’s report, the problem on which the 

committee on governmental labor statistics has worked may be 
summed up in this question: How can the essential facts which show 
whether the wage earners of the United States are at work or out of 
work be made available periodically, promptly, and intelligibly for 
those who must take action whenever the information indicates an 
abnormal condition of business? 

The committee was composed of representatives of various Federal 
and State bureaus in which data bearing on employment were being 
collected or whose cooperation in collecting and making them available 
was needed. Statisticians familiar with the uses of employment stat- 
istics were also included in the membership of the committee. At the 
same time, at the request of Mr. Hoover, the Russell Sage Foundation 
made an appropriation for a study of employment statistics, with a 
view to improving, standardizing, and extending them. This appro- 
priation was used for the expenses of the committee. Instead of 
having an investigation made to give the basis for recommendations 
to governmental bureaus, governmental statisticians themselves came 
together for conference as members of the committee and reached 
agreements on methods and procedure which could immediately be 
put into effect. 





! Employment statistics for the United States. Edited by Ralph G. Hurlin and William A. Berridge. 
New York, 1926. 
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Plans Recommended by the Committee indu 


LEVEN specific recommendations were adopted by the commit. 
tee, as follows: . 
Coordination of Bureaus 


1. That the coordinating center be the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the Department of Labor at Washington, and that there 
all statistics of employment collected by any other Federal bureay jy 
the discharge of its administrative responsibilities, or by any State 
bureau, be gathered together, coordinated, and published in a periodic 
report on employment throughout the N ation. 

2. That the initial responsibility for the collection of the statistics 
be placed upon each State to secure the necessary information for its 
own purposes and to report to the Federal Government such a sam- 
pling of its data as is necessary for a national record. 

3. That those bureaus or departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment having a direct relation to certain industries collect employ- 
ment data for those industries and report them to the Federal Burear 
of Labor Statistics: The Bureau of Mines for mines and quarries: 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for railroads; the Department 
of Agriculture for farms. 

4. That those Federal agencies having need for these statistics in 
their work cooperate in encouraging their extension and improve- 
ment and in giving them currency for use in business: The Federal 
Reserve Board in its relation to the banking system; the United 
States Employment Service in its task of coordinating the employ- 
ment exchanges of the country and providing them with data needed 
in their operations; the Department of Commerce for the purpose of 
including adequate and timely information on employment in its 
publication of current business and industrial statistics, particularly 
in its Survey of Current Business. 


Facts to be Secured 


5. That the two main questions asked be (1) the total number on 
the pay roll, and (2) the total wages paid in one pay-roll period. 

6. That the interval between reports be one month and that the 
questions asked be answered for the pay-roll period which includes 
the fifteenth of the month. 

7. That the industries included—gauged by (a) their importance 
as a measure of economic activity, and (6) the feasibility of securing 
the information—be (1) manufacturing in its main industrial divi- 
sions; (2) mining and quarrying; (3) communication; (4) building 
construction; (5) wholesale trade; (6) retail trade; (7) logging and 
lumber work; (8) agriculture; and that the published reports show 
the facts for each of these main divisions and also separately for 
their important subdivisions. 


8. That the selection of the sample be guided by these require- 
ments: (a) It should represent a fairly equal percentage of the total 
number of wage earners in each branch of industry and in each sub- 
division. (6) It should include in proper proportions establishments 
of different size in each industrial division. (c) For a State as a 
whole or for the Nation as a whole, it should represent the various 
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industries in proper proportions as measured by the number of wage 
cerca de in the different localities in which each industry 
is found. 

"9. That each State and the more important cities be separately 
reated in the report, as an aid to local action and as a means of 
making the national record more accurate by revealing variations in 
different localities. 

Coordination with Other Statistics 


10. That coordination with other data available regarding the 
trends of production and business activity be secured (a) by increas- 
ing, if possible, the promptness with which the data become available 


each month; and (6) by publishing them in so far as possible in the 
form of continuous index numbers. 


Special Studies 


11. That more detailed data showing, for instance, employment 
according to sex, labor turnover, or total hours of employment of all 
workers on the pay roll—known as ‘‘man-hours’’—be gathered from 
time to time by these bureaus, in order to compare the significance of 
such information with the evidence contained in answers to the sim- 
pler questions proposed in the plan. On the basis of these special 
studies, it may prove feasible in time to collect these details monthly, 
but for the present, until a much larger number of industries through- 
out the country are included, it seems wise to require only the mini- 
mum of information suggested in the two questions calling for number 
of employees and total pay roll. 


Explanation of the Plan 


HE committee’s explanation of the reasons leading it to adopt 
the above plan are given in the report as follows: 


The requirement which the committee sought to fulfill in working out this 
plan were first, that the data must be (a) periodic; (6) promptly available; 
(c) national in scope, making possible a national index; (d) inclusive of all im- 
portant industries in the country, and published separately for them; (e) avail- 
able for different sections of the country and for important cities, to reveal 
variations in different localities; and (f) simple in form, to make possible prompt 
and general reporting. ‘These requirements grew naturally out of the twofold 
purpose of employment statistics; namely, to show (1) trends of employment 
and unemployment as a social condition affecting human beings and their wel- 
oe (2) trends of production and business activity as a guide in business 
policies. 

Second, in its recommendations regarding the relation of bureaus to one 
another and the plan of coordination, the committee was mindful of the fact 
that statistics of employment had been collected for some time and that a feasible 
plan must have the sanction of this past experience and must also be related to 
the present organization of governmental services. It seems hardly necessary 
to point out the importance of a better organization than now exists in the sta- 
tistical work of the Federal Government, since duplication of work between 
departments not only causes waste but results in giving to the public fragmen- 
tary information. With the multiplication of problems on which statistics are 
needed, it is natural that there should be this difficulty. Moreover, in any 
effort to centralize statistics in a single governmental bureau, we would face the 
fact that statistics which are needed in the administrative routine of a depart- 
ment can perhaps be most effectively gathered by that department rather than 
by a ceadenlined: statistical bureau. Fhe committee’s recommendations would 
leave untouched the present plan of collection of statistics in the department in 
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which they naturally belong, such as statistics of farms in the Federal Depart, 
ment of Agriculture and of mines in the Federal Bureau of Mines. But it woujq 
meet the need for coordination by developing a single coordinating center, which 
for statistics of employment, in the plan of the committee, should be the Federa) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The placing of initial responsibility upon each State for the collection of these 
statistics is worthy of note as constituting an effective working relationship 
which keeps the advantage of centralization in Washington, while retaining the 
convenience of local collection and use. Each State needs to include a large; 
number of establishments in its own area to reflect industrial activities than the 
Federal Government needs from the same area for a national index. It is logica| 
and efficient, therefore, for each State to collect the data and to send to the 
Federal Government such portion of its returns as may be needed for a nationa| 
index and for a record of each important industry in the country, 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





- Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
T actual selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from mryds f dealers: 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1926, and January 15 and February 15, 1927, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per dozen strictly fresh eggs was 43.8 cents in February, 
1926; 55.9 cents in January, 1927; and 44.2 cents in February, 1927. 
These figures show an increase of 1 per cent in the year and a decrease 
of 21 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 3.4 per cent on February 15, 1927, as compared with February 15, 
1926, and a decrease of 2.1 per cent on February 15, 1927, as com- 
pared with January 15, 1927. 

Taste 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 
1927, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1926 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 












































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— ie j, 102 com 
d with— 
Article Unit er 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1926 | 1927 1927 1926 1927 
Cents Cents Cents 
i, RS pe os eee eee AF Pound--_..-.- 40. 6 40. 8 40. 9 +1 +0. 2 
RS nt a ome ees! 34. 8 35. 3 35. 4 +2 +0.3 
RIE SE ae ee hom ee eae 29. 3 30. 3 30. 4 +4 +0.3 
UU” eS CS SS ae eg 22.1 22. 7 22.7 +3 0 
p20 RE EE SAE RE ERS CRI e 14.6 15.0 14.9 +2 -1 
ai... «asd cdenssd ue ode cactedhegheten es 36.3 36. 6 35.9 -1 —2 
Bacon........__- ALA. Sth hth dead do__..... 48.9 48.9 48. 5 -1 -1 
EES SS aa aes eee ee ae 53. 6 56.8 56. 7 +6 —0.2 
pe OS A Ce BE EEE, 29%. ee ee 38. 4 37.4 37.3 -3 —0.3 
[Se een Feit? Ba.nsenn! 38.9 38. 5 38. 5 —1 0 
| 
Salmon, canned, red ---...............j-.--- @wii.<z 37.6 33. 5 33. 2 —12 —1 
NEE shit ass Lanse ey opercini Quart. ___. _- 14. 2 14.1 14. 1 —1 0 
Mee... 15-16 0z. can_ 11.6 11.4 11.4 —2 0 
i ain a ana ae: Pound. ____- 54. 5 58. 4 58. 9 +5 +1 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) .|..... tas ana 31.2 29. 2 29.0 -—7 —1 
BEE TS ES SR pee 37.5 37.6 37.6 +0.3 0 
Se IE ‘Soe Sebi 22. 2 20. 0 19.6} —12 —2 
Vegetable lard substitute... ...........|-...- | Oa 25. 6 25. 2 25. 2 —2 0 
Eggs, stitcthy freoh .................... Dozen_..._.. 43.8 55. 9 44.2 +1 —21 
MLS hc cbduscedicgiadincss eT a 34. 6 45.0 37.7) +9 —16 
ee oe aa A a Pound....-.. 9.4 9.4 9.4 0 0 
PR ica ce beadodeubissescdbeebe ae 6.3 5.6 5.6 —11 0 
“titi CReRey JF ere 5.2 5.1 5.1 —2 0 
a Sie tik cae 9.1 9.1 9.1 0 0 
 - | <2 RRR RAE 8-oz. pkg-... 11.0 10.9 10.9 -1 0 
1In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 


each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN7 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH JANUARY j5 
1927, AND FEBRUARY 15, 1926—Continued ; 























Paster of increase 
' - — ara (+) or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on Feb. 15, 1927, a 
ared wi 
Article Unit —e 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 
; 
eeeer re ae 
Cents Cents Cents 
i) | RE ee ee he 28-0z. pkg-_-. 25. 4 25. 5 25.4 0 —0,4 
SEE ee eee aS eee Pound -_-_--- 20. 3 20. 1 20. 1 —1l 0 
a EE TES oe RO a lS GO cise cis a 1L.6 iL.0 19.9 -6 —| 
eee, Mayr. fe os click LIRA | RES 9.6 9.2 9.2 —4 0 
0 a See ees ae ume sde 5.7 4.0 3.8 —33 —5 
ERE ST aPOR SE ss ee ee Re oe ee 5.9 5.5 5.7 —3 +4 
PARES FE ° | SR 6.4 4,7 4.9 ~23 +4 
SE Lee ee Se eee et eS es 8 No. 2 ean... 12.2 11.7 11.7 —4 0 
eee ae ee LS eee ee 16. 7 16.1 16. 1 -—4 0 
SE IE ss denen che oawothacaaaueeiacas Svinte © 17.7 17.2 17.1 -3 =) 
Ce ae ee, eee GO.a. «eee 12.3 12.3 12.2 -—1 -| 
BMA PS AE eal se Le SPEARS ES FL Pound---_-.- 6.7 7.5 7.5 +12 0 
, | ee es ee eee Sere: ae Oe... 564 76.1 77.5 77.3 4-2 —0.3 
I ee ee ee Sides tees a ht eae 51.3 50. 2 49.9 -—-3 —| 
A Es TIER ( SeRRAy: 17.2 16.0 15.8 -8 —1 
ERS EEE TI RE SP "REE 14.5 14.4 14.4 =! | 0 
ON Se SS OO! Dozen___.-_- 35. 7 34. 5 34.7 —3 | +] 
Wem Liiva Bele eee LY Ls. 45.5 46.9 47.1 +1 | +(.4 
Weighted food index. _.........._____- NAS REED Seta AUPE: —3.4 —2.1 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on February 15, 1913, and on February 15 of each year 
from 1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in February of 
each of these specified years, compared with February, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of hens was 20.7 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1913; 42.9 cents in February, 1921; 36.9 cents in February, 
1922; 35.5 cents-in February, 1923; 35.1 cents in February, 1924; 
36.1 cents in February, 1925; 38.9 cents in February, 1926; and 38.5 
cents in February, 1927. 

As compared with the average price in 1913, these figures show 
increases of 107 per cent in February, 1921; 78 per cent in February, 
1922; 71 per cent in February, 1923; 70 per cent in February, 1924; 
74 per cent in February, 1925; 88 per cent in February, 1926; and 
86 per cent in February, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 


crease of 61.1 per cent in February, 1927, as compared with February, 
1913. 
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Taste 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, FEBRUARY 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
PARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
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Per cent of increase Feb. 15, each 
A yerage retail price on Feb. 15-—- || specified year compared with 
: . | Beb. 15, 1913 
Article Unit 
1913! 192111922|192311924{19251199611927 102s | 1922 was] 19a 1925 | 1926 |1927 
! 
— } ‘ —_—_— 
Cts.| Cts.| Cta.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | | 
Sirloin steak -....--- Pound - -|23. 9:38. 3/35. 2/37. 1/38. 7/38. 5/40. 6/40. 9) 60, 47, 55 62) 61) 70 71 
Round steak —_.._-._- -- do. . . .|20. 6/34. 2/30. 2/31. 5)33. 0182. 7/34. 8135.4] 66 47, 53} 60, 5M} 9} 72 
Rib roast. -.-.-.-.-- -- do... |18. 829. 3)26. 527. 5128. 3128. 4/29. 3130.4) 56. 41, 46} Bil 51] 56,62 
Chuck roast_.......-- _. do ___ _}14. 9/22. O18. 9}19. 5/20. 4120. 4/22. 1}22. 7), 48: 27° 31; 371 37) 48! 52 
Plate beef........---- |_. do. .-_|11, 3/15. 6/12. 8/12. 8/13. 3/13. 2/14. 6/14.9}' 38, 13] 13) 18! 17] 29! 32 
Pork chops. ---_-- 4 - ae a: . 3128. 7/26. 7/30. 3136. 3}35. 9)! a J 52} 41} +60} +92] 90 
ae \_.do . 9139. 4/36. 6/40. 6/48. 9148.5)) 75 49 5h 441 59] 921 90 
eh it - Se . 5/45, 0:44. 4/48, 1/53. 6156.7); 90 83t 77; 75) 891 111} 123 
Lamb, leg of. - -_._.-- do___- . 4/36. 0/35. 7/38. 3/38. 4137.3! 85 91 951 93) 107] 108) 102 
SO ogg ‘Sy “a - 9135. 5/35. 1/36, 1/88, 9138. 5 107; 78 7il| 70| 74] #88 86 
Salmon, canned, red__|__.do.__- 9131, 3/31. 2/31. 4/87. 6133. 2h... | __ | aa Ee ae Baa =i 
Milk, fresh... ___- | Quart __- . 2)13, 7/14. O13. 9114. 2}i4.1) 73) 48) 6Q 
Milk, evaporated. ___| @)_.___- " @i12. 1/12. 1/41. 204, 6411. 4). Be ba tas he Be “ne 
Butter...............| Pound... - 9157. 7/60. 250. 6|54. 5158. 9| 37, ill 440! «446; «231 32) 43 
Oleomargarine (all |_..do_.-- . 9127. 8/29. 8130. 2i31. 2}29. O}_ ot Ss ee does aes waa 
butter substitutes) . | | 
Oheitiiieac..<-..--1. 4.40... . 9/37. 5)37. 2136. 4/37. 5137.6) 73, 48 609 68; 641 691 69 
2 ek epi Ca Sagar NORRE : 5. 9117. 4|18. 0/22. 8122. 2119.6| 34 3: 13; 17) 48) 44) 27 
Vegetable lard sub- |__-do.__- . 7/22, 4/24. 25 Os 6 3 See eee Shee Reoeie Cae Meee Pe 
stitute. | 
Eggs, strictly fresh__.' Dozen _}31.! 9)48. 4:46, 2'49.8 . 443, 8/44. 2 52; 54 47; 58) 70) 39) 40 
Eggs, storage........- ‘anata ba hes pias 3/34. 6137. 7)| 891 66 80} 67) 114) 47] 60 
ie... | Pound __} 5. 6}10. 6! 8.6 8.7) 8.7} 9.5, 9.41 9.4 90) 541 BS} O5S| 70) 6868 
|) 2 ee |__.do____} 3.3} 6.5} 5.1) 4.9 4.616.463 5.61 97 55 48! 30: 94) 911 70 
Corn meal___-_-_-__-|_ -do-___| 2.9} 5.0} 3.9) 4.0] 4.4] 55,525.11 72) 34| 381 52] 90| 71 76 
Rolled oats.__..____- |__.do..._|__..}10. 4] 8.9} 8.7; 8.81 9.2) GMO a | er 
Corn flakes........._' (#)_._._.|____|14. O10. 3) 9 i 9. 7}21. O}11. O10. 9H} bff eR: Wine ted 
Wheat cereal__._.___- (3). _ _...|.__.|30, 0126. 2/24. 8/24. 3j24, 6/25, 4/25. 4)}. ff} Ree ee Ra 
peeesiere. =. ...5..... Pound - -_|____|21. 3/20. 2)19. 8) 19. 6/20. 3/20. 3}20. Li}... |} carers tes «8 TE 
eR _..do._._} 8. 6/10. 5} 9.3) 9.4) 9.8110. 8111. 6110.9) 22° 8 «=O 14) 26 
Beans, navy___...__-- = GD. +}... & SS. Sak oe eee ae SO. eo. Bd hee 
Pete... ...... _.-do____| 1. 5} 2.6} 3.3) 2.1) 2.8) 2.6) 5.7) 3.8 73) 120) 40| 87) 73] 280! 153 
Omieg@es 2.:5.-. 0.2... .-d0____}_.__} 3. 940. OF 5. 3} 6.0) 6.3) 5M 5. 7}. fe a, 
Cobtage............- ..-do....|....] 3.6} 5.7) 4. 7| 5.4] 5.0 6. 4) RR EET MAME ORS: Talat ae is 
Beans, baked_______- 5-4... me ee) ey Ce i eee ee ee es ee pete eal 
Corn, canned ____._.- (pono rea 17. 1|15. 9115.4 15. 7}17. 7/16. 7116. Ht ---|_.--- ees Sea ANGE tee oe 
Peas, canned__.______ 4)... | _|18. 2117, SI17. 4117. 9118, SINT. 7]17, i]. ---|..---|-- | ORE: Sate 13 
Tomatoes, canned____| (4). _. ...]____[12. 2)83. 4/12. 8112. 9113. 8142. 312. 21). ft BROT: A 
Sugar, granulated....| Pound__| & 5) 8.9) 6.4) 8 7/10. 3) 7. 7 6. 87; 40 36 
hoe Se nso _. do... 154. 3/71. 5:57. 8168, 9170. 8174. 8176. 7| 30} 38! 40) 42 
rae eae P _.- - (29, 8|37. 5/35. 6137. 5138. 8152. 1/51. 26 30} «75 67 
et ne _. do... .|.___}22. 5/18. 8119. 9117. 8117. 1117. AR Saree tae add 
BIE coc... a. cco - _..do_...|____|31. 9[24. 818, 7/15. 8114. 6114. Si laniielemadl REAR ie ead 
| aes Dozen -|_.._}41. 0136. 8136. 9/38. 1136. 8135. Teoh) OTs Rae Seite ieee 
Oranges....._..__-__- _.-do... _|-.__|/45. 3)48. 5/47, 1139. 5/44. 7/46. ¥abes <i HBT LS. toi 
Weighted food index *|_......... one Oe a! fem BR RE Fe 46.9} 52.1) 56.4 os hit: 
115-16 ounce can. 
28-ounce package. 
328-ounce package, 
4No. 2 can 


6 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 


poe ag | of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 wanes according to the consumption of the average 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the numbers inciuded the following articles: Sirloin 
ee steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, o-wy ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, : 


tter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, eheese, rice, coffee, aad 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 


changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for [N 
$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in January and February | 
1927, - to | 

192 


TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD Anp 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN JANUARY AND yea 




















































































































FEBRUARY, 1927 j f 
—— — = — = — ~~ -_ — __. ———— — = 0 , 
| Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chops pi - 
} , cau 
Year | A ver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- ) oa 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt.| age | Amt. yea 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for ¢) f ‘ 
price | price price price price price 101 
ee Sie Eee! SPS ow | | 4 the 
| Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | of | 
| per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. ] 
eS i (25.4) 3.9].223] 45) 198] 51] 160] 63] 121] 8&3] 21.0 t's 
aaa 43.7} 2.3] 39.51 25] 332] 3.0] 262] 38] 183] 565] 423 2 4 che 
EES » 38.8 | 2. 6 34.4 2.9 29. 1 3.4 , 4.7 14.3 7.0 34.9 2.9 J 
Teese 37.4] 2.7] 323) 31] 27.6] 3.6) 197] 51] 128] 7.8] 33.0 3.0 dal 
| a aR 39.1/ 26] 335] 3.0] 23.4) 35] 22.2] 50] 129] 7.8] 30.4 3.3 ave 
> Ee 39.61 2.5 33. 8 3.0 28. 8 3. § 20.8 4.8 13. 2 7.6 30.8 9 
OBE SIN 40.6; 2.5] 34.7 2.9 29. 6 3.4 21.6 4.6 13.8; 7.2 36. 6 2.7 Act 
Se 41.3) 2.4 35. 6 2.8} 30.3 3.3] 22.5 4.4) 14.6) 6.8] 30.5 9 9! 
1927: January..| 40.8 2.5! 35.3) 2.8 90.31 3.3 22. 7 4.4 15.0 6.7 36. 6 2.7 B19. 
February.| 40.9 2.4] 35.4! 2.8] 30.4 3.3 | 22.7 4.4| 14.9 6.7 | 35.9 2.8 of 
' ! } 
=< j a pu 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese nu 
| -—— apes i - for 
Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents ! 
per lb.| Lbs. | per ib.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. 
oO” REE 27.0; 3.7} 26.9 3.7 | 21.3 4.7 8.9] 11.2] 38.3 2.6} 22.1 4.5 to 
RS 52.3 1.9 55. 5 1.8 44.7 2.2 16. 7 6.0 70. 1 1.4 41.6 2.4 : 
BE ae 42.7 2.3} 48.8 2.0} 39.7 2.5] 14.6 6.8} 51.7 1.9] 34.0 2.9 In¢ 
PD chk inde deleak 39.8 2.5} 48.8 2.0} 36.0 2.8] 13.1 7.6 | 47.9 2.1} 32.9 3.0 
SGP SERPS 39. 1 2.6 45.5 2.2 35. 0 2.9 13.8 ton 55. 4 1.8 36.9 2.7 ats 
Re. 37.7 2.7} 45.3 2.2] 35.3 2.8] 13.8 7.2) 61.7 1.9] 35.3 2.8 ra 
es so 46.7; 2.1] 526] 1.9] 366] 27] 140] 7.1] 54.8] 1.8] 36.7 9.7 F 
Rn sae 50.3; 2.0] 57.4] 1.7] 388] 2.6] 140] 7.1] 53.1] 1.9] 36.6 2.7 l 
1927: January__| 48.9 2.0) 56.8 18] 38.5 2.6] 14.1 7.1 | 58.4 1.7] 37.6 2.7 
February.| 48.5 2.11 36.7 1.8] 38.5 2.6} 14.1 7.1| 58.9 17] 37.6 | 2.7 
: | ~— 
{ tie = 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb. Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 191 
 ) 2 15.8 6.3 | 34.5 2.9 5.6} 17.9 3.3} 30.34 .0} 33.3 8.7 11.5 192 
ie TEN 29. 5 3.4 68. 1 1.5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5 15.4 17.4 5.7 192 
+A wees. 18.0 5.6} 50.9 2.0 9.9) 10.1 5.8 | 17.2 4.5 | 22.2 9.5 10. 5 Iv. 
SRS 17.0 5.9 | 44.4 2.3 87] 11.5 5.1] 19.6 3.9 | 25.6 9.5 10. 5 19. 
sa 17.7 5.6| 464.5] 2.2) 8&7] 1.5) 4.7] 213] 4.1) 24.4 9.5 10. 5 19% 
MOG. Sie ek 19.0 5.3 | 47.8 2.1 8.8} 11.4 4.9} 20.4 4.7; 21.3] 10.1 9.9 19% 
gh Sy tates 23.3 4.3 | - 52.1 1.9 9.4] 10.6 6.1) 16.4 5.4) 185] 111 9.0 19; 
Ee ae? 21.9 4.6 | 48.5 2.1 9.4) 10.6 6.0} 16.7 5.1} 19.6] 116 8.6 
1927: January..| 20.0 5.0 | 55.9 1.8/| 9.4} 10.6 5.6 | 17.9 5.4] 19.6] 11.0 9.1 19 
February.| 19.6 5.1} 44.2 2.3 9.4}. 10.6 5.6 | 17.9 5.1} 19.6] 10.9 9. 2 
| Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. 
) Se Cae 1.7) 58.8 5.5} 18.2] 54.4 3.8} 29.8 3.4 
Sagara 6.3} 15.9} 19.4 5.2} 73.3 1.4) 47.0 2.1 
le 3.1] 32.3 8.0} 12.5) 69.7 1.4] 36.3 2.8 1 
RRR: 2.8) 35.7 7.3} 13.7} 681 15] 36.1 2.8 
IR nic anne d 2 34.5} 10.1 9.9} 69.5 1.4] 37.7 2.7 
te i os 2.7 | 37.0 9.2; 10.9} 71.5 1.4} 43.3 2.3 - 
SaaS: 3.6} 27.8 7.2} 13.9). 75.5 1.3] 51.5 1.9 
AR 4.9} 20.4 6.9} 14.5] 76.7 1.3] 510 2.0 6) 
1927: January.-| 4.0} 25.0 7.56] 13.3) 77.6 13{| 50.2 2.0 
February.| 3.8} 26.0 7.5) 13.3) 77.3 13} 49.9 2.0 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


IN TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 
to 1926,2 and by months for 1926, and for January and February, 
1927. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 

S caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the 
vear 1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
vear 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase 
of 1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all rtinles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 159.3 

} for January and 156.0 for February, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 147 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 
FOOD, BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JAN- 
UARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927. 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 






































ee Sirloin} Round) Rib | Chuck) Plate But- 

Year and month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef Ham | Hens} Milk ter Cheese 
| 

1008. fo eo 160.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0 
RE RE ae 172.1) 177.1) 167. 7 163. 8| 151. 2 206. 3; 209. 9| 187.6) 183.0) 188.2 
SEN tgs pate et 152.8 154.3) 147.0) 132. 5} 118.2 181. 4) 186. 4] 164.0} 135.0) 153.9 
STS ae ree & 147.2} 144.8) 139.4) 123.1) 105.8 181. 4) 169.0) 147.2} 125.1]; 148.9 
| ES ae T AL 153.9} 150.2) 143.4 126.3) 106. 6 169. 1} 164. 3) 155. 1) 144.7] 167.0 
| eee eee eee 155.9) 151.6) 145.5) 130.0) 109.1 168. 4; 165.7] 155. 1) 135.0) 159.7 
eee 159.8; 155.6) 149.5) 135.0) 114.1 195. 5| 171. 8} 157.3} 143.1) 166.1 
ee tt ee 162.6; 159.6) 153.0) 140.6} 120.7 213. 4| 182. 2} 157.3) 138.6) 165.6 
1926: January.........-. 160. 6}. 157.0} 151.5) 138.1) 119.8 198. 1) 181. 2) 159.6} 144.6) 170.1 
February.._...... 159.8; 156.1) 148.0) 138.1) 120.7 199. 3} 182. 6} 159. 6} 142.3) 169.7 
March ~....----..} 160.2) 156.5) 151.0) 138.1) 120.7 200. 7; 185. 0} 157. 139. 168.3 
Jt. Saas 161.8} 157.8) 152.5) 139. 4) 121. 5) 202. 6} 190. 1} 156. 2} 132.9) 165.2 
Fike 2 TD 163. 4) 160. 5} 153.5) §140. 6} 120.7 207. 8| 192. 5) 156. 2) 130.5) 162.9 
Se 165.4} 162.3) 154.5) 141.9} 120. 7] 221. 9} 188. 7) 155.1) 131.3) 161.5 
COs se 165.4; 162.8) 155.1) 141.9) 119. 226. 4; 184. 0} 155. 1] 130.8} 161.1 
, ES 164. 6} 162.3) 153.5) 140. 6] 118. 225. 7| 177. 9) 156.2) 132.1) 161.5 
September_______ 165.0) 163.2) 154.5) 141.9) 119. 224. 5| 177. 5} 157. 3} 137.1) 163.3 
October as 163.4) 161.4) 154.5) 142. 5} 120. 222. 3) 176. 5} 157. 3) 141. 166. 1 
November_______. 161.0) 159.2) 152.5) 141.9) 121.5 217. 1} 174. 2} 158. 4) 145.4) 167.0 
ecember..______ 160.2} 158.3) 152.5) 141.9} 123.1 212. 3) 174. 6} 159. 6] 154.8) 169.2 
1927: January....._._.. 160. 6| 158.3] 153.0} 141.9] 124. 0} 211. 2} 180.8) 158. 4) 152. 170. 1 
February..____- 161.0) 158.7) 153.5} 141.9) 123.1 210. 8} 180. 8} 158. 4) 153. 170.1 














? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61 and Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51. 
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TaBLe 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OP 
FOOD, BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 192, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JAN, 
UARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927—Continued : 








. . ‘ | Al 
Year and month Eggs | Bread | Flour ee f Offee! = 


| Cles 





100.0; 100.0 .0} 100.0 ; 100.0} 100.0) 199.) 
197.4 205.4 5) 216.7 . 134.7} 157.7) 2934 
147.5; 176.8} 175.8) 150.0 ; - 5} 128.1) 121.8 3533 
128.7; 155.4 ‘ 130.0 ' ; . 125.2] 121 1416 
134.8; 155.4 : 136. 7 . " ‘ 127.8) 126.5) 145 
138.6} 157.1 5} 156.7 }. 58. 131.4 3) 1459 
151.0} 167.9 8 180.0 ; ‘ 9} 138.81 17: re 
140. 6 167. . 8} 170.0} 133.: 5} 141.0 


156. 2) A, , 173.3) 133. : 139. 9 
127.0 é ’ 173.3! 133.3] 335.: : 139.9 
111.6 . -9 173.3) 134. .8 139.9 
111.9 ; .8| 170.0) 134.5) 394. .O} 140.3 
112.8 .9} 184. 170.0) 134. .8| 140.4 
118.0} 167. 170.0} 134. .5| 141.4 
122.0 : .8 170.0 : 141.5 
130.1 ? -8| 170.0) J 7.3) 141.7 
149.3 . . 8} 170.0 ’ 3} 141.5 
168.7 ; .7] 170.0} 133.3] 223.5 Ul 142.1 
191.3 . -7| 170.0 9 235.3 -1} 141.7 
189.0 i -7| 170.0 .7| 235.3) 132.7] 141.4 
162. 0) J 170.0} 126.4} 235.3] 136.4) 142.5 
February._____.__. 24. 128.1: 167.9 170.0) 125.3) 223.5 . 142. 1 
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430 articles in 1907; 15 articles in 1908-1912; 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 
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Retail Prices of Food ip 5 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 citic 
15, 1927. For 12 other cities prices are shown for the san, 
scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 





TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA4y 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some artic\g 
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_ } The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 5; 
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1 No. 214 can. 2 Per pound. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


‘TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas 

in the retail cost of food * in February, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1926, and in January, 1927. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 


’ For list of articles see note 5, p. 143. 
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different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.! 


taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 
(27, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1927, FEBRUARY, 1926, AND WITH 
Tig AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
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Percent-| Percentage de- | Percent-| Percentage de- 
age in- crease, February, | age in- crease, February 
crease, awa compared crease, rl com pared 

February,, With— February,, With— 
City 1927, | City 1927, 
compared com pared | 
with |February,| January, with |February, January,,. 
1913 1926 1927 1913 oe 
—— | } 
aGientds chsh. ii 58.9 3. 5 3.1 | Minneapolis ______- 53. 3 4.8 | 1.5 
Raltinoees co wep ed 61.9 3.9 SO ga ee ee eee 3. 2 | 2.9 
Birmingham--__..__- 62. 6 3.7 2.4 || Newark.......____- 50. 0 hw 1.6 
nr Rae Po ce eee 57.4 3.8 1.8 |} New Haven.._____. 56. 8 4.2 2. 6 
pa ree 4,1 3.0 || New Orleans. _____- 54.7 1,7 1.5 
ee eae | 60. 7 4.5 3.0 || New York... ._____- 59. 1 3.8 1.5 
Wikte.. eee Se cones. 0, 2 ae eR Watts 2.8 3.3 
Charleston, 8. C.-_- 59. 7 4,2 3.3 mane. Kk obo: 53. 4 4.5 1.6 
Chignat. Sek 67.9 2. 2 23 eee clio’. 2.0 23 
Cincinnati. .......-- 57.2 3.3 2.0 || Philadelphia __-__- 60. 1 2.8 2.9 
Cleveland........-- 56. 1 3. 5 2.1 || Pittsburgh._______- 60. 1 2.3 2.2 
ColambGGis sis oe. taste s8- 4.9 3.2 || Portland, Me_...__|_.......-- 3.4 1.6 
88 CG eS NY 52. 6 1.5 1.8 || Portland, Oreg____- 39. 3 1.0 0.1 
Den Ver .iseide tacks 39. 4 3.2 3.4 || Providence..._____- 55. 4 6.1 1.9 
Detnels aciilie eed 62. 9 4.9 2.2 |; Richmond... .....- 63. 5 4.5 2. 2 
Fall Riveessis.-....- 54, 2 4.4 2. 3: Morente i355. ae icc 6.0 2.9 
Bort St a SRS oF 2.7 2.0 ft Ge. S0Gm..........-. 59. 3 3.3 2.1 
Indianapolis. ...._.- 49.9 4.5 [35 © £@ SI Cake Gem 4.2 1.3 
Jacksonville... .__-- §2, 7 6.1 1.9 || Salt Lake City____- 32. 2 2.6 1.9 
Kansas City..--..-- 52, 6 4.6 1,8 || San Francisco.____- 51.0 15 1.5 
| 

Little Roek...._.__- 49. 0 1.9 -e Ry Lee Seba e eet 4.3 2.8 
Los Angeles..._..__- 43. 2 339 2.5 || Secranton__________- 63. 0 2.7 1.8 
Louis Vaile . oinsstnts 51. 1 4,1 et SS eee 44.8 2.1 1.3 
Manchester........- 53. 6 3. 5 1,4 || Springfield, Il_-__.}_.....___- 1.9 2.0 
Memphis......--.-- | 45.1 5.1 2.8 || Washington, D. C- 61.9 4.6 3.8 
Milwaukee........- | 56. 9 2.5 2.8 | 











Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all 
schedules for each city included in the average prices. For the 
month of February 99.5 per cent of all the firms supplyin retail 
prices in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. he following- 
named 46 cities had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who 
is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices 
to be included in the city averages: Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Spring- 
field, Ill., and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in February, 1927: 








_‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
given in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for each 
month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING FEBRUARY, 1927 








Geographical division 
United —— bicccshsndedidhdieians 


States North South North South | , 
Atlantic | Atlantie | Central | Ceutral | ° 








Percentage of reports received . 100. 0 99.4 100.0 99. 4 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received 14 7 14 


| 




















Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, February 15, 1926, and Janu. 
ary 15 and February 15, 1927, for the United States and fo; 

each of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where au 
extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1926, AND JANUARY 15 AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1927 








City, and kind of coal 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average price 
Index (1913 = 109.0) 
nee =~ ut— 
verage pr 
Endex (1913 = 106.8) 
Bituminous— 


verage price 
Index (1913= 100.0) 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ww 
at 


202.6 


$15.4 
195.9 


$9. 58 
181.4 


$8. 62 


a 
S ~ 


“2 2: 


3° 
- 
= 


ax 
SER Bf wS 
8 gS 
es 


2 16.0 
215.50 
8 32 


8. 06 

















9 go 
S$ 85S & 


Birinaens, Ala.: 


1 Insufficient data. * Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


.* Prices of coal were formerly secured semianneaally and published in the March and September issucs. 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 


es 


Bosto 
P 


Bridg 
P 


Butte 
3 
Char 
B 
Chie: 
i; 


T 
Cine 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1926, AND JANUARY 15 AND 
= FEBRUARY 15, 1927—Continued 
































— | f 
1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal ——|- — 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 
0 Mass.: 
oston, sVidos.- : 
“~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
he bn cc dhideccwce aad $8. 25 $7.50 (1) $16. 50 $16. 50 
- Cen dn nwcckbbeosucwitiindy 8, 25 7.75 (4) 16. 25 16. 25 
Bridgeport, Conn.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NG EE A a Se eae ore (4) 16. 00 16.00 
ES ET Ta oe a ce ae eee Ae eee Sea eee (4) 16. 00 16.00 
Buffalo, N. 2a ‘ : 
1 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| rit a on ceamaepadiiseben 6. 75 6. 54 (*) 13. 75 13. 74 
SETS 5" a See 6.99 6. 80 () 13. 37 13. 37 
‘ Butte, Mont.: 
i ES RE Ap Ns es SR Paes $11. 07 11.02 10. 94 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
; ES a Cae eras 26.75 26.75 11.00 11. 00 11.00 
t Chicago, Jll.: : ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
: TE Sin cd mencabidoconchuliides 8.00 7. 80 (1) 17. 00 17.00 
ES RMR SIRNA Re ogee 8, 25 8. 05 () 16. 80 16. 80 
mS Claas 4. 97 4. 65 9. 34 9. 85 9. 64 
e Cincinnati, Ohio: 
iris nlao nim hun sms dpipense 3. 50 3. 38 7.77 . 89 7. 84 
| Cleveland, Ohio: , 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I isch accodddccwcsméiind: 7.50 7. 25 e 15. 40 15. 40 
Es  enuidimsiusminael 7.75 7. 50 1) 15. 05 15. 05 
adsl tneccsinintin lesions 4.14 4,14 9. 59 9.7 9. 69 
Columbus, Ohio: 
EES 5 ERT RN SY STA a Se DE Rae re” 7. 67 7.75 7.74 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite-- 
) SS SEE Sy a ESS ES eee es ee Se ee ERS (4) 16. 60 16.00 
) SE EE SES ea 8. 25 7.21 13. 83 13. 2: 13. 22 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-..._______- 8. 88 9. (1) 16. 00 16.00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__..-.......___ 8. 50 8. 50 (') 16. 50 16. 50 
iain cscctpinicat binkgone u wiehadiieine 5. 25 4.8 10, 68 10.7 10. 70 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES, SY eR Se Eo 8. 00 7.45 (1) 16.17 16. 00 
NE 2 a gee 8. 25 7. 65 (‘) 15.75 15. 67 
DT athadiirenion 5. 20 5. 20 10. 53 10. 34 10. 22 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a cach hd ici chemsncmininel 8. 25 7.43 f 16.75 16. 75 
5 SE cthnakbesck+Ghljaonininde< 8. 25 7. 61 1) 16. 25 16, 25 
5 Houston, Tex.: 
SE ER EEA 8 Ee ek: Ake Met Mee 12. 50 13. 50 13. 50 
i Indianapolis, Ind.: 
a ere eer” ake 3.81 3. 7: 7. 45 7. 67 7. 56 
» Jacksonville, Fla.: 
33 Eee pec 7.58 7.00 11. 50 14.00 14.00 
t Kansas City, Mo.: ° 
Arkansas anthracite— 
2 ES SE ES SE Et RE ES ‘gaan aera f 14. 50 14. 50 
asin p Uncldicé4> onibindnindcaesinbinielonesotasiumes 1) 15. 83 - 15.83 
A SEAR as Misses 4.39 3. 94 7.98 7.81 7. 85 
0 Little Rock, Ark.: 
0 Arkansas anthracite— 
32 TTS cnncivgniterdiihacpodanimmiialinmmstttinnsiaiaeds ERS eS () 14.00 14.00 
RAT APR ET 6. 00 5. 33 11. 20 10. 80 10. 90 
6 Los Angeles, Calif.: 
PE , cencapecsadibvocodedeain 13. 52 12. 50 15, 04 16. 50 16. 50 
Louisville, Ky.: ° 
3 ss becncncdidboncccssctiinbe 4.20 4.00 7.41 8. 42 7.82 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee bd occabewdece 10. 00 8. 50 f 17. 50 17. 50 
A RE 10. 00 8. 50 ) 17. 53 17.50 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
AS RAE SEES IRIE YE ee 54.34 34,22 7. 84 8. 80 8.78 
! Insufficient data. 2 Por ton of 2,240 pounds. $ Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSENO01) 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 135, 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1926, AND JANUARY 13 x 
FEBRUARY 15, 1927—Continued AND 











City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 





Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituniinous 
Newark, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 








New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





New Orleans, La.: 
Bituminous 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
Stove 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous 
Peoria, IIl.: 


tas a <"S Pee a ~D 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: : } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
0 ESTES - 2S A We G 

Portland, Oreg.: 

ITS TE 5S SSE © 

Providence, R. L.: } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Richmond, Va2.: 


eee SS ee eran 
Rochester, N. Y.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 

















Bituminous 


1 Insufficient data. 

2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

3 Per 10-barrel let (1,800 pounds). 

* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). ee ag “S aie 

‘50 cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning or baske!iné 
the coal into the cellar. 








4D 
1D 


Ing 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY i5 AND JULY 14, 1913, FEBRUARY 15, 1926, AND JANUARY 15 AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1927—Continued 





—_——— 
































1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal : 
Jan. 15 July 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| a Se. $9. 20 $9. 05 (1) $18. 10 $18. 10 
CHIE Ah So 0a2 kn cn dedidese- 9.45 9. 30 (1) 17: 75 17. 95 
Pu Se 6. 07 6. 04 $11. 47 12. 16 12. 21 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed...........- 11. 00 11. 50 (1) 18. 00 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 6 mixed___.........__- 11. 60 11. 50 (4) 18. 00 18. 00 
po 2 a a Ta ee a ee a 5. 64 5. 46 8. 42 8.47 8.47 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
CORE Si hen nn noes dude 17. 00 17. 00 (1) 26. 50 26. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
De Bede eo hkrer Gat aoecienned 17. 00 17. 00 (1) 25. 75 25. 75 
Bite indadincantescpoccstusios 12. 00 12. 00 17. 06 17.11 17. 06 
Savannah, Ga.: 
EE Oy Ee SSeS ae eee sere 6 12.75 6 13.25 6 13.25 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
og RUE 2a ES Se Se ae 4, 25 4.31 (1) 11. 00 11. 00 
Sa Da chnt-opdinsrcashopecti 4, 50 4. 56 () 10. 67 10. 67 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Di Es sn eid SLI 7. 63 7. 70 9, 92 10. 47 10. 47 
Springfield, Il.: 
ER ek Bae peerare S aP Se ROPES REED ee pprae Seee 4.38 4.38 4.35 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i ih ile ee escckincdavenllaa 27. 50 27.38 (1) 215. 86 215.81 
Ci bednnisedoanihineaenciiccaal 27.65 27. 53 (4) 215. 54 215. 54 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile........|.........-__]_.-..-_____- 2 13. 83 212.00 211.75 
Preseree een, rae Woretiies ~... t. 29. 88 29.75 29.75 
Feain-@e Maemo; fines $32... Se ew ee 28.06 28.31 28.10 











1Jnsufficient data. 

2Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

6 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1927 


ONTINUED recession of wholesale prices of commodities is 
€: shown for February by information collected in representative 
markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, which 
includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 146.4 for February 
compared with 146.9 for January, a decline of one-third of 1 per cent. 
Compared with February, 1926, with an index number of 155, there 
was a decrease of 51% per cent. 

In all groups of commodities included in the comparison, except 
clothing materials, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities, there were decreases in the price level ranging from less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in the case of chemicals and drugs to 1% per 
cent in the case of fuels and 134 per cent in the case of metals. Cloth- 
ing materials and miscellaneous commodities averaged slightly higher 
than in January, while practically no change was shown for house- 
furnishing goods. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for January and February was collected, increases were shown 


| in 104 instances and decreases in 118 instances. In 182 instances no 


change in price was reported. 
[819] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIkEs 
[1913 = 100] 








Commodity group February, 1926 





January 





Farm products 137.2 
og. RRR CRED IPRS Ee SES ee eS Meee Ce een 


149.6 
oS ee a eee ee ee: 167.3 
Fuels 179.8 
Metals and metal products 124, 4 
pS EE EE Cae ae ae Ei 


169. 7 
EE NES EE Ee a ae 122. 1 


157.4 
117.9 
146. 9 
149. 6 
124.5 
156. 9 





Producers’ goods! 
oem ses +. C... ..42),..... 4-00 S ic set dbl 











1 Federal Reserve Board grouping. 


Comparing prices in February with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases took 
place in farm products, clothing materials, chemicals and drugs, and 
miscellaneous commodities, with smaller decreases in foods, metals, 
building materials, and house-furnishing goods. Fuels, also, in line 


with other commodities, averaged lower than in the corresponding 
month of 1926. 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
+ countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 

to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. ‘This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the severa! 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 


owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 


ee et OD ie et et be eS 



























































COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRIGE GHANGES 167 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
, COUNTRIES 
' France | prance 
Country--- sg Canada | Belgium BS es aa | Finland (escent (Barks Germany 
aris 
Number of , Entire } — 
ambeia| 60 . digcemang: POM ede 320 1 71 
ie | ail 
Commodi |. soods | 29 foods | (lood foods | Foods | 36 food 13 13 Food 
ties in- | 43 foods | 29 foods oods, | 29 foods oods oods |, a ‘oods 
cuded__-- etc.) (11 foods)|(11 foods) 
+e Gov 
Ministry | Oveta: | Federal 
Comput- | Bureau Depart- |” . | i ment Central es —_ Nea tic 
ingagen- | of Labor} ment of < —— pieces Statisti- |Bureau of Ministry rp 4 “ace i 
CY ------- Statistics} Labor | “Wino: atistics} cal De- |Btatistics | Of Labor) of Labor eee 
partment 5 5 Re 
TT Ss a —_— | 
ae July, July, April, Juiy, July, January-| August, July, October, 
Base=100.-| “y9i4 1914 1914 1914 1914 June, 19i4, 1914 1914 yy 
' une, July, 1914 
Year and 
month 
1923 
Jet. .nosseb 141 142 3 180 | 1268 |. Li....2. |. 
| es 139 142 eT a oe 1103 331 ae 
) SS 139 145 face ae er ee Ae 
|) Eee’ 140 143 5 eres See ae gS eee | eee | 
a 140 140 8 Se ees Se ae 1016 337 , {een 
) 13 ERR BERR Ee ss, Ra ees 331 one 4 
137 See 188 4 ae 4 ers 
142 A eee 1087 349 3 ae es 
141 ER ae OE ESE ee ee 
144 are Bea Era ara 349 |- npiboe 
144 | RETIN wire TERA 1133 373  § RRR RSET 
145  ) TSS See rae St RS eee 
145 480 §36 194 4 oe Re 376 127 
145 495 rar ae i070 400 384 117 
143 510 «| a are oh eee 392 120 
137 498 sk eee aaa fh Pe 380 123 
133 485 ae 1037 393 378 126 
133 492 EE oS A ee 370 120 
134 493 837 200 gg RES 360 126 
137 445 gg RE 1125 400 368 122 
139 503 8 a ee ea ee a 374 125 
139 513  g eae Gg a 383 134 
141 520 RR ESS 1169 42 396 135 
143 621 SS ee ears ae ee 404 135 
145 521 899 215 i gf Me Ree 408 137 
147 517  __—_—— wae 1120 440 410 145 
145 51i . | ae SESE ae 415 146 
142 506 er te A Se gg AER 409 144 
14i 502 Oe t... cn ddan. 1097 434 418 14i 
141 505 See 4. aie " gg a aes 422 146 
141 509 916 210 | eo ae 42) 154 
146 517 . > eee 1222 451 423 154 
146 525 ME Bs no. disddonbul ge ex. 431 153 
147 533 oe eae Jee ae 433 151 
151 534  § Bee 1164 471 444 147 
156 534 Ge Bois di ciihiew O98 fuc. dik... 463 146 
157 527 854 177 ee 480 143 
155 526 ee 1106 503 . 495 142 
154 524 «| eee |) aN a 497 141 
153 §29 Ge 4... ae. . RE 503 142 
152 558 | err 1078 5233 522 142 
149 579 | SR Se leon alhi... 5A4 143 
149 637 876 169 | Re ee 574 145 
150 681 sO eee 1153 610 587 146 
147 684 «sh Eee oR ea ia 590 145 
147 705 Ok Ee a ee 624 145 
148 730 a ee 1114 647 628 148 
151 741 . $a Ge Sa ee 599 150 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNT RIES—Continued : 








India 
South (Bom- 


Africa bay) 


Country. | Italy Norway| Sweden 








5 
Number of 
localities _| 


47 49 





| : | 
Commod- an 29 (27 Paty | 46 foods | 
ities in- * food fuel and | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods| and | 59 foods 
cluded_.| ©28™ oods) oS | groceries 
coal light) 
} | 











Ministry 

Comput- of Na- 
ing tional 
agency...| Econo- 

my 


= bs | Office Bureau | Censy 
ae oe ate —_ \Ministry| of Cen- of Cen-| a: 
of Sta of Sta- — of sus and sus and | Statis 
Soting rte ang Labor | Statis- Statis- | 
tistics | tistics vised) | ties ten | 














wl July, July, | July, July, 
| “1914 1914 1914 -| 1914 1914 





Year and 
month 


eesegces 


REESE 











Ne aiid neni 
Dec 
































COST OF LIVING 





Expenditures of Farm Families with Special Reference to Health! 


purposes has been studied in connection with a survey by the 

United States Department of Agriculture and cooperating 
agencies in the different States covering the average expenditures of 
farm families. 

The study included 2,886 farm families in different sections of the 
country. The families selected were typical for the localities visited ; 
that is, the selection of homes of any one size or any one level of 
living was avoided and normal families were represented in that on 
each farm aman acted as farm operator and a woman as home maker. 

Eleven States were covered in the survey, representing the East, 
South, and the Middle West. 

The av erage size of the household, by which is meant all the persons 

sheltered in one dwelling, was 4.8 persons, and the average family, 
including in a few cases the children at school or in college, was 4.4 
ersons. 
Average expenditures of all families in actual cash were found to be 
$914, the value of produce raised on the farm that was used by the 
family raising this amount to $1,598. The average per State ranged 
between $1, 482 in South Carolina and $1,948 in New Hampshire. 

The principal items of the budget were food, clothing, rent, fur- 
nishings, Operating expense, maintenance of health, advancement, 
personal, insurance (life or health), and miscellaneous. 

The average value of the food used was $659 which was 41.2 per 
cent of the total cost of living, 66.9 per cent of this amount being 
raised on the farm. Clothing costs amounted to $235, or 14.7 per 
cent of the value of all goods used. Ten per cent of the total value of 
the farm house was estimated as the cost of rent, this being considered 
to cover taxes, insurance, repairs on the house and 6 per cent interest 
on the investment. ‘The average rental charge for all areas was $200. 

Expenditures for certain items in operating expenses which were 
considered to have a bearing on the family health were analyzed. 
These included an average of $12 yearly for hired help in the house, 
$6 for laundry outside the home, and $80 for an automobile for 
family use. ‘The total expenditure for operating expenses was $213. 
Advancement costs averaged $104 per family, the cost of recreation 
and special trips which may be considered matters of health amount- 
ing to $22. 

The average annual cost of house furnishings was $40, personal 
expenses amounted to $41, and the amount spent for miscellaneous 
items amounted to only $2. 70 per family. 

In the groups of expenditures directly concerned with health, the 
average amount spent on life and health insurance was $40. 80 per 


Te amount spent by the average farm family for various health 





1The Nation’s Health, Chicago, January, 1927, pp. 12,13: ‘‘ Include health expenditures of farm families 
insurvey: Studies carried on by U.S. Department of Agriculture show that annual average health mainte- 
Lance expenditures totaled $61.60 for a family of four,’’ by Caroline B. Sherman. 
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family, more than half of the families reporting no expenditure fo, 
this item. The expenditure for the maintenance of health; that, is 
for medicines and the services of doctors or nurses, or for hospital 
care, averaged $61.60 per family or 3.8 per cent of all expenditures 
The average was highest in the North Central States, $72.10 per 
family; in the New England States the cost averaged $61.30, and in 
the Southern States, $48.50. 

Three hundred and three families, or more than one-tenth of the 
families studied, reported no expenditures for the maintenance of 
health. The average expenditure for this purpose does not represent, 
therefore, the extent of serious or mmor sickness prevailing in the 
families studied; while many famihes reported that no money was 
spent for medicines, or for doctors’, dentists’, or nurses’ services, a 
number reported extremely heavy expenditures for major operation: 
or for doctors’ or nurses’ care either at home or in a hospital. 

The length of the workday on the farm, which has a definite bear- 
ing on the question of health, was found to be 11 hours both for out- 
side work and in the home. There seemed to be little or no relation- 
ship between the average length of the workday and the amount of 
money expended. With an increase in the total average expenditure 
from the lowest. point, $486, to $3,779, the largest amount speni, 
there was only a slight decrease in the length of the workday for the 
heme maker so that it was apparent that the home makers using 
more goods do not find added leisure in which to enjoy their use. 


tp oe 


Changes in Cast of the Canadian Family Budget, [921 to 1926! 


HE table following shows the cost per week, in specified month 
from 1921 to 1926, of the family budget in terms of average 
retail prices of certain classes of commodities in 60 Canadian 
cities: 











COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY BUDGET EN CANADA EN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1921 
TO: 1926 ¢ 





















































ma Starch, Fuel and Rent , 
Year and month All foods laundry lighting |@{ month) Totat 
mpi See it ss eet $14. 48 $0. 019 $4. 17 } $6, 60 $25. 30 
P| SESE ee ee” oS ee SAE oR ee LD. 96 044 3. 70 6. 83 21. 53 
ai em RR a AP Sf ele IL. 08 . 042 3. 53 6. 92 21. 52 
ES eae ea ee a RPO R ERE ee Te 10. 27 . 0 3. 41 6.95 20. 67 
SS SRE aye aT ahegi 10. 52 . 040 3. 61 | 6. 96 21. 13 
LEAS SSRIS LSS. 10. 17 . 049° 3. 48} 6. 97 20. 65 
ie I is ic cc is. craks 10; 78. - OAL 3. 49 6. 92 2. B 
Sees 2h coca pdisisnahniy.s a tb hamden 9. 91 OAL 3. 37 6. 98 20. 30 
8 ER Rat eee Gee OEE 10. 77 O4t fF 3. 37 6. 91 21. a8 
(TE SS EES: SE SESE ES». 10; 49 |, 041 ‘ 3: 28 6. 89 20:70 
REN eter ip A BMS td oO EH. 63 . 041 3: 43 6. 86 21. % 
SE ee SRN NT ik See 2 11. 07 - 042 3. 32 6. 87 21. 30 
EE TE SEIS, A Rae IEE IE Ts! 11.10 . 042 3. 31 6. 87 21. 32 
PONG oir dik. . ek. UL 10. 04 . Ott 3:38 ft 6. 85 Qi. 15 
ES Sg = 2 See 10. 93. - 041 3. 31 6. 85 21. 14 
a nh gla ies Ta teal £5 Dante Se ri. ot . 042 3 33+ G. 85 21. 24 
ge eee, A eee pe of Be See 1k 18 -GAL 3. 34 &. 85. |} 2k. 41 








* This budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum 
cost fear am average family. 











&Canada. Department of Laber. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1926. Ottawa, 1927. Issued 
as @supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 1927, pp: 4 and 5. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 
Hoisting Engineers—New York City 


PREFERENTIAL agreement was made between the United 
Hoisting Engineers’ Local No. 403 and the bron League of 
New York, November 16, 1926. It provides for 2@ joint 


arbitration board of three members and that no strikes or lockouts 
are to occur during the existence of the agreement. Leaving work 
by 10 per cent of the members of the local is to be considered a breach 
of the agreement. The following sections are self-explanatory: 


Ssction I. The league agrees to give preference in employment to the members 
of the local and the local agrees to man the work of the league at all times with 
competent men. It is understood and agreed between the parties hereto that in 
case the local is not able to man a job or jobs of any or all of the members of the 
league within a reasonable time, 24 hours, after a demand has been made, the 
league shall be at liberty to employ such engineers as may be available. 

Sec. XIII. It is understood and agreed between the parties to this agreement 
that the local will cooperate with the league in the matter of education, training, 
and securing of licensed engineers. 

Sec. XIV. The league may employ a master mechanic, who shall be a member 
of the local and who shall have entire charge of the hiring and placing of engineers 
needed by the members of the league. 





Molders 


HE conference agreements in force between the International 
Molders’ Union and the organization formerly known’ as the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, but now known as 
the Manufacturers’ Protective and Development Association, effec- 
tive January 1, 1925, have been continued without change for another 
year from January 1, 1927. 





Awards and Decisions 


Bricklayers and Plasterers 


ON THE 28th of January, 1927, a unanimous decision relative to a 

controversy between the bricklayers’ and plasterers’ unions was 
inade by a board of arbitration consisting of Elihu Root, as chairman, 
George T. Thornton, first vice president of the bricklayers’ union, and 
Hugh Frayne, an organizer of the American Federation of Labor, 
representing the plasterers’ union. The decision is here given practi- 
cally in full Accompanying the decision was a long opmion by the 


chairman analyzing the testimony, but it was not printed as a part 
of the decision. 
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The arbitral tribunal created under the agreement entered into at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on October 2, 1925, between the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterer.’ 
International Union and the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Intey. 
national Association, containing the following provisions: 

“The following questions shall be submitted to a tribunal created under the 
terms of this agreement, the decision of which shall be accepted and complieq 
with by all parties to this agreement. ; 

‘Was the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Associ. 
tion justified in considering the 1911 agreement abrogated after being notified by 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union that they haq 
abrogated the two agreements governing artificial stone and the plastering of 
walls to receive tile, and would refer these two questions to the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards? 





















** After being notified by the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Internationa) 
Union that the agreements governing artificial stone and the plastering of walls 
to receive tile were considered abrogated and no longer in effect by the Brick- 
layers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union, was the action of the Opera- 
tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association in establishing 
locals in the cities and towns in contention in the State of Florida, justified or 
not! 

Has received and considered all the evidence and arguments produced by the 





respective parties upon the questions above stated. 

Upon the first question submitted the tribunal decides: 

That the Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association 
was not justified in considering the 1911 agreement abrogated after being notified 
by the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union that they had 
abrogated the two agreements governing artificial stone and the plastering of 
walls to receive tile and would refer these two questions to the Nationa! Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards. 

Upon the second question submitted the tribunal decides: 

That after being notified by the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union that the agreements governing artificial stone and the plastering 
of walls to receive tile were considered abrogated and no longer in effect by the 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union, the action of the 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association in estab- 
lishing — in the cities and towns in contention in the State of Florida was not 
justified. 























. Clothing Industry—New York City 


Two eases (Nos. 328 dnd 330) of alleged lockout were recently 

decided by the impartial chairman in the New York clothing 
industry, February 19 and 26, 1927. In the former an argument 
had arisen between the firm and the cutters over the alleged ineffi- 
ciency and carelessness of one and the general unsatisfactory work 
done by all. The cutters left the shop to discuss the matter with the 
union officials. The business agent immediately returned the men to 
the shop but the firm refused to receive them. The union declared 
this to be a lockout and requested the impartial chairman to return 
the men and have them compensated for the time lost. The firm 
claimed that the men had left the shop of their own accord and that 
it was acting within its rights in refusing to take them back. 

The impartial chairman strongly disapproves of the action of the men in 
walking out of the shop and feels that if the men felt they had a just grievance 
against the firm, the shop chairman could have taken the matter up with the 
proper union officials. In view of the fact that the men walked out as they did, 
the request for back pay is denied. Since the union attempted to return tlie 
men to work within an hour or two after the walkout, and as the workers have 
been employed by the firm for a number of years, and as they have already lost 4 
week’s pay, the impartial chairman orders the firm to take back all of the four 
cutters involved and directs the union and the exchange to take up immediately 
any grievance which the firm may have against any of its workers. This decision 


is made without prejudice to the merits of the original complaint of the firm 
against its cutters. 
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In the second case the firm closed the shop, alleging inability to 
keep it running because of the delay in adjusting a matter previously 
brought before the impartial chairman. The workers called this a 
lockout and requested compensation for the time lost. 


The impartial chairman disapproves of the action of the firm and cautions 
the firm against again taking the law into its own hands, however great the 
provocation may be If the firm feels that it is not getting relief promptly 
enough or if it feels that it has a grievance against the workers, the matter should 
be immediately referred to the exchange. If the matter is very urgent the 
impartial chairman will hear the case at once. Although in the opinion of the 
impartial chairman the firm did wrong in stopping the shop, the impartial chair- 
man does not order at this time that the men be compensated for the time lost. 
The firm is urged, however, to take up all matters through the orderly channels 
established in the industry. 





Locomotive Firemen—Eastern District 


HE mediation agreement between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen and certain eastern railroads was signed 
February 5, 1927. 

In the fall of 1925, a vote was taken by the union, which showed 
that an overwhelming majority of the members favored the inau- 
guration of a concerted movement for an increase in wages. The 
matter was delayed during the spring of 1926 in order to enable the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers to join with them. It was 
then decided that each union should work separately, and the 
firemen made a demand on the general manager of each road for an 
‘nerease in wages. Inevery case the demand was refused, whereupon 
the union requested that the roads join in authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee. This was agreed to, and on Jan- 
uary 8, 1927, representatives of the two bodies met and the firemen 
submitted their demands, as follows: 


ProposED CHANGES IN Rates or Pay, RuLEs, AND WorkKING CONDITIONS OF 
LocoMoTiIvE FIREMEN, HELPERS, HosTLEeRS, AND OuTsipE HostLeER HELPERS 


1. (a) Proposed rates of pay.—Except as otherwise provided herein, existing rates 

‘ pay for firemen, helpers, hostlers, and outisde hostler helpers shall be increased 
1 per day. 

(b) In freight service on steam, electric, or other power weighing 250,000 
pounds and over on drivers and on mallet engines, existing rates of pay shall be 
increased $1.25 per day. 

(c) Gradations of locomotives, according to weight on drivers, to be extended 
to 550,000 pounds and over in freight service, with an additional increase of 
+ cents per day to be applied for each 50,000 pounds above 250,000 pounds on 
drivers. 

(d) Rates applicable to mallet locomotives to be applied to three-cylinder 
locomotives in ail classes of service, according to weight on drivers. 

(e) It is understood that the weight on all other power-driven wheels will be 
added to the weight on drivers of locomotives that are equipped with boosters, 
and the weights produced by such increased weights shall! fix the rates for the 
respective classes of service. 

(f) In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other rules 
ener for each day service is performed shall not be less than $6.25 for 

remen. 

(g) For local or way freight service, except where higher differentials exist, 
40 cents per 100 miles or less for firemen shall be added to the through freight 
rates, according to class of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro rata. 

2. Overtime—Short turn-around passenger service.—Firemen and helpers on 
short turn-around passenger runs, no single trip of which exceeds 80 miles; 
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including suburban and branch-line service, shall be paid overtime, on the 
minute basis at pro rata rates for all time in excess of 8 hours, computed con. 
tinuously from the time first required to report for duty to the final release at 
the end of the last run. This rule applies regardiess of mileage made. Por 
calculating overtime under this rule the management may designate the initia} 
trip. 

3. Overtime—Passenger service (except short turn-around service).—Overtime in 
all passenger service (exeept short turn-around service) shall be paid for on the 
minute basis at a rate per hour of not less than one-fifth of the daily rate herein 
provided, according to the class of engine or other power used. 

4. Mechanical stokers.—Mechanical stokers shail be installed on all eoal- 
burning locomotives in road service weighing 175,000 pounds and over on drivers. 
Two firemen shall be employed on such locomotives until so equipped. 

5. Meals—Freight service.—Firemen and helpers employed in freight service 
shall be given a reasonable amount of time for meals; they to notify the dispatcher 
if possible to do so. 

6. Allowance for meals and lodging.—Firemen and helpers shall be allowed 50 
cents per meal and 50 cents per lodging when away from home. 

7. Mountain and desert differentzais.—Existing difierentiais for divisions or 
portions thereof; or mountain or desert territory as compared with valley terri- 
tory, whether expressed in rates or constructive mileage allowances, are preserved. 

8. Saving clause.—Existing rates of pay, in excess of standard rates, shali be 
increased the same amount as proposed for the standard rates. 

Existing rules, including those modified herein, considered more favcrable 
by eommittees on individual roads, are preserved. 


On January 21 the question was submitted to mediation under 
the provisions of the railway labor act, and on February 5 an agree- 
ment was signed by representatives of the two sides. The agreement 
mereases the wages about 7144 per cent. ‘The new scale is given in 
full on page 90. 


The other demands were answered as follows: 


1. (e) Booster-equipped locomotives.—The following defines the bases for fixing 
the weight on drivers of a booster-equipped locomotive. 

Booster on locomotive trailer.—The weight on the power-driven trailer whee!: 
will be added to the weight on drivers. 

Booster on tender.—When a locomotive leaves a terminal with booster in con- 
dition to operate the weight on drivers will be determined by adding the tractive 
effort of the booster-to the tractive effort of the locomotive and establish new 
weight on drivers proportionate to the increased tractive effort. 

EXxamPpLe.—Locomotive without booster weighs 224,000 pounds on drivers, 
with tractive effort of 47,500 pounds. Tractive effort equals 21.2 per cent of 
weight on drivers. Booster adds 10,000 pounds to the tractive effort, making 
total tractive effort 57,500 pounds; 57,500 pounds is 21.2 per cent of 271,000 
pounds, the new weight on drivers. 

i (f).—In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime or other 
rules applicable, for each day service is performed, shall be not less than $5.64. 

1 (g).—For local or way freight service, except where higher differentials 
exist, 40 cents per 100 miles or less shall be added to the through freight rates, 
according to class of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro rata. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6.—Proposed rules 1 (c) and (d)—except as modified by fore- 
going tables—and 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are withdrawn without prejudice. 

7. Mountain and desert differentials.—Existing differentials for divisions or 
portions thereof; or mountain or desert territory as compared with valley terri- 
tory, whether expressed in rates or constructive mileage allowances, are preserved. 

8. Saving clause.—Existing rates of pay in excess of standard rates shall be 
increased the same amount as provided for the standard rates. 


The roads participating in the agreement were the following, wit! 
their subsidiaries: 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

Boston & Maine. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
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Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Erie. 

Hocking Valley. 

Indianapolis Union. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Long Island. 

Maine Central. 

Boston & Albany. 

Cleveland, Cineinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Michigan Central. 

New York Central. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

New York, Chicago, & St. Louis. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Pennsylvania Railroad (excluding Ohio River & Western Ry. and Waynesburg & 
Washington R. R.). 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
Reading Company. 
Rutland. 


Railroads—Reclassification of Employees 


OCKET No. 60 was decided by the station service board of 
adjustment, operating department, of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford System on February 18, 1927. It seems that 
in March, 1926, the company had reclassified certain check clerks as 
assistant foremen, increasing their wage from $29.22 to $31.96 per 
week, giving to each one jurisdiction over more than one gang but 
without otherwise materially changing their duties. On October 
21, 1926, certain positions at Pier 37, New York, were abolished, 
and six days later seven positions of supervisory foremen at $165 
per month, one assistant general foreman at $175, and an assistant 
to general foreman at $200 per month were established at the same 
place. ‘These offices were not covered by the agreement. The 
other employees protested this action because the positions thus 
‘classified as assistant foremen are in reality nothing more than 
check clerks, that the newly created positions of foremen should be 
retained on their former daily basis of pay and be included within the 
scope of the agreement; denial is made of the allegations on the part 
of the company representatives that Messrs. W. [assistant general 
foreman] and M. [one of the supervisory foremen] having charge 
of the inward and outward loading, have any jurisdiction over the 
newly created positions of supervisory foremen and that they are in 
reality merely the former positions of chief delivery clerk and chief 
receiving clerk under another name.” 
The position of the company was as follows: 


First. Classification of assistant foreman is proper by reason of the jurisdiction 
over more than one gang assigned when the reclassification was made. 

Second. That the classification of assistant foreman being proper, that neces- 
sarily the establishment of monthly rated supervisory foremen’s positions were 
likewise proper and which automatically excluded such positions from the scope 
of the agreement. 

Third. That Messrs. W. and M. do have entire jurisdiction over the supervisory 
foremen in so far as the inbound and outbound loading are concerned. 

Fourth. That no injustice had been done any of the individuals involved by 
reason of the fact that the rates of pay as established are in excess of the earnings 
produced by the application of the former daily and overtime rates and that the 


seniority rights of individuals involved were considered in their assignments to 
the positions. 
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The board decided: 


The positions of assistant foremen established in March, 1926, will be reclaggj. 
fied as check clerks. 

Positions of supervisory foremen having supervision over the ee eators 
existing positions of assistant foremen will be reclassified as foremen and daily 

rates in effect prior to reclassification be established. 

Former position of foreman H. (supervisory foreman] having been abolished 
account transfer of lighterage work to Harlem River, it is not affected by the above 
except to extent that a new classification and rate should be established for him 
on basis of the rate and classification established by this decision for other 
positions of like character. 

The board defers decision in the case of Messrs. W. and M. pending check of 
their duties to determine character and scope of their supervision. Committee 
to be appointed by the chairman to make this check and to report at the next 
meeting of the board. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for January, 1927 


By J.J. Kunna, Cater Statistician Unirep States Burpavu or IMMIGRATION 


HE statistical review for January, 1927, shows that a total of 
oT 28,023 aliens were admitted to the United States, 18,804 being 
classed as immigrants and 9,219 as nonimmigrants. A little 
over one-third of these aliens, or 9,432, were of the class charged to 
the quota under the immigration act of 1924; 8,537 were admitted 
as returning residents; and 891 as wives and children of United States 
citizens. - Visitors for business or pleasure numbered 3,064, and 
1,447 passed through the country on their way elsewhere. Ninety- 
six ministers and professors and their wives and children, 93 students, 
and 197 veterans of the World War and their wives and children 
were also among the aliens admitted this month. 

During the same month 13,981 aliens departed from the United 
States, the emigrant class comprising 3,928 and the nonemigrant 
10,053. Nearly one-third of the emigrants gave Italy as their in- 
tended future permanent residence, while 223 went to Great Britain 
and Ireland, 152 to Greece, 133 to Germany, and 89 to the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The number of persons debarred from entering the United States 
was 1,499 for January, 1,120 being males and 379 females. Only 80 
of these aliens were rejected at New York and 120 at the other 
seaports. The remaining 1,299 were turned back at the land border 
stations, 1,171 to Canada and 128 to Mexico. 

Aliens deported from the country during January last under 
warrant proceedings numbered 900. Some of the principal causes 
for these deportations were entering without immigration visa (460), 
criminal and immoral classes (134), likely to become a public charge 
(61), and insanity and other mental conditions (55). The compiled 
figures show that 742 of these undesirable aliens, or 82.4 per cent of 
the total deported in January, entered the country without proper 
inspection under the immigration laws, and that over two-thirds of 
this number entered surreptitiously either over the Canadian bound- 
ary or from south of the Rio Grande. 

The January deportees went to nearly every part of the world. 
Europe, with 344, received the largest number; 258 were sent to 
Mexico; 210 to Canada; and 88 to other countries. These deporta- 
tions were effected at Government expense in the cases of 599 aliens, 
212 were permitted to depart at their own expense or reship with a 
foreign port as their destination, and 89 were returned at the expense 
of the steamship companies bringing them to our shores. 

Canada, Germany, Mexico, Great Britain, and the Irish Free 
State, in the order named, were the principal countries from which 
the immigrant aliens came during January, 1927, over four-fifths of 
the total immigration this month coming from these six countries. 
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Taste 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 199%, To 
JANUARY 31, 1927 
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September. ._- 35, 297| 25, 680! 60, 977 32, 1,817| 6, 634] 16, 392) 23, 0261 26, 268] 49° 204 
, 528] 22, 059) 56, 587 76 1, 566) 5,377] 13, 803 18, 150) 37,330; 1, 199 

November____ a 16, 185} 46, 948) 85 1, 713} 6, 850} 13, 078) 17, 992} 37, 929} 1, 085 
23, 805! 11, 803! 35, 601 1,915; 9,481! 16, 875 : 19, 608} 45, 964| 1, 241 
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9, 219} 28, 023 1, 499; 3,923) 10, 053} 13,981} 21,483) 35,464) 999 


Total___|194, 759/121, 509/316, 268] 239, 6421555, 910} 11, 857/46, 707|103, 581/150, 288) 205, 972/356, 260 zz 

















1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as e were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens ere included among aliens departed, € »y having entered the United states, legally or 
legally, and later being deported. 


Taste 2.—IM MIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, To 
J ANUARY 31, 197, ‘BY RAC E FOR PEOPLE, SEX, AND . AGE GROOP | 
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Atbani 
Austri 
Belgiu 
Bulga 
Czech 
Danzii 
Denm 
Eston: 
Finlat 
France 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


Tan TURE PERMaNENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 


THE UNITED STATES DURING JANUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO JANUARY 


31, 1927, BY COUNTRY 
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.—-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 







































































{Residence for a year or more is regraded as permanent residence] 
os fe - 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country July, 1926, | July, 1926, 
January, to January, | to 
1927 January, 1927 | January, 
1927 | 1927 
— —|/- | 
| 
Albania. .------------------------------ +--+ ~~ 2-2 e+ -- 6 130 10 164 
Austria a a a ee eee en ee eee ee em meee eee eee eee eee sewer eeeeen= 64 595 | 15 | 257 
i: . . csbbetep aon aa isc as yuonctenbeussebcne 53 468 24 | 260 
Rutan tiedtenw asec eseieeesece coco ccec cee odcssc 6 17 9 | 85 
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France, including Corsica_........-...:...-..--...-..-. 314 2, 655 53 795 
nn. a cohaueoe sembensnoacnocnaney case 8, 547 28, 092 133 2, 096 
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— RRTRESESSES Si 5 ae a RR OS) TEE 15 143 10 | 154 
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RE TEES ER RAE, 55-5 TERE 117 2, 422 490 3, 928 
ES Pe Peete oF te eae 5, 409 54, 744 213 1, 053 
SE icindhetitihinncoctiibiidiccusibicnnincejutitedas 114 1,736 4 231 
Omen ocagaibitincathabatccmdecmmehatibenmne 8, 436 33, 378 304 1, 728 
itn nnaiaennicktiaanmeatalianse 133 1, 889 110 850 
NS ie, |. teh Sh cnbieenan sand Litnnos 34 f 239 1, 437 
i ee INARA NNR aE eRe Rta aR 3 84 i 10 
I 36 876 42 368 
DT. ainda. ccaenuidiicaccedoninccaddtiiu.. 54 575 6 125 
Other South America. .........-...ccocee-----0-ce---- 170 1, 575 96 733 
Total, America_........... devsnsiniccewenetietlliea 9,389 | 95,304 1,011 6, 525 
EI ine tiga cee Salas eed eee 9 oy SRP 14 
Other Africa 12 SAREE 52 
33 265 29 229 
6 155 il 88 
6 29 1 19 
66 751 | 41 402 
18, 804 3, 928 46, 707 





194, 759 | 
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TABLE 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGR 


ATION 
ACT OF 19% DURING JANUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 192, TO JANUARY 3), 19) 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH = 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens ap 
not charged to the quota] ~ 








l —_ = = ee —_== 


Admitted 





| Q , copa 

, Quota immigrant | and nonquota | 
= immigrant | Tota | To 
during |? “Yl, 
July 1, July 1, January, !%26, to 
1926, to |January,| 1926, to |January,| 1927) | 2%". 31, 
Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 192 

1927 1927 


Country or area of birth 








Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 


Germany 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England 
Northern Ireland 
Scotland 





Greece 
Hungary 


1, 325 | 
1, 599 
27 | 


Luxemburg 
Monaco 


San Marino 


Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia 
Other Europe 


Total, Europe 




















Afghanistan 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
Japan 


Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia (1) 


| 1, 424 11, 796 


1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Arica, 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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qTapie 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


ACT OF 1924 DURING JANUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO JANUARY 31, 1927, 
BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 



















































































Admitted 
Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant and nonquota | 
: Annual immigrant 
Country or area of birth wale - | Total Pd as 
an ———| during 1926, to 
July 1, July 1, —s Jan. 31, 
1926, to |January,} 1926, to January, 1927 
Jan, 31, 1927 Jan. 31,| 1927 
1927 1927 | 
A ies 
Cameroon SEES erate 100 S a ees 2 | 1 1 3 
Cameroon (Frenehb) .............---- np NEED SARE ee. PS a FPLC AEE ON ye AEE ce” CR 
LG SS TTT 100 70 2 74 | 6 | 8 144 
Ethigtilie=- axis sss... o< 4 ES. atime ie SA Cees i 
Lipere.stacése denddéiddanaddeondcos 100 gee eS | eee Bi ate 5 
Morocco ween een enn eee ee 100 12 weotbheavee ll eecce2ecece ieee 23 
Ruanda and Urundi_.-....._....._-- | RRA. SRS VER SOREED, Sree 
South Africa, Union of__............- 100 100 12 232 20 32 332 
South Ween maeen..........--...--- Ri Osaki ae eke wah ties JER eh ee ee be ee 
Tangany ika-.-. OP ot EES PES ABT een Ee Oe Bit alaska Sacee cipal BG SELOL Le SO ibd ola em dtinelgtid 
Togoland (British) -...............-- SES ETE RSRS us ules PRES yee 
Togoland (French) _............---- eA a FERRE: GRE RRM OGIO i 
Re ee ea (4) 39 4 66 3 7 105 
Total, dition. ...............-- | 1,200 224 | 18| 389 | 30 | 43 | 613 
Peet | © 5 eae et eee 8| 2174| 108/ 116] 2,279 
Nauru ONS LEE PORE oe: A ee EG SP aCe gee Si altettiaias ite SE 1 i hid cle ceeds oo 
eer ee ee 100 84 7 631 | 46 | 53 715 
DRE SNE a Bu dine sine dabiio cede gf Lee Sve cchey st Pe vee BERT ee SUMpewmee oe 8 ae 
Samoa.......... 100 _Y RE eae 6. Luseuttdy PERE Ie 9 
Fa ..os SRN ange Laliaen 2% | OO a tik sek dic od 2 EES  ceeaee 3 
Ee ee | (1) 13 7 104 | 15 22 117 
Total, Pacifie-.......-....-..-- | 621 205 | 22| 2,918| 169 191 | 3,128 
Chaat ie Bo ur one ee Es eee se _.|..-.-----| 53,036 | 4,901 | 4,901 | 53,036 
0) Te EY STE Tae 2, 910 206 206 2,910 
7 8h oo OER RR. Yl aay 42,252 | 4,266} 4,266] 42,252 
Cuba bts eS E whe oe cindge one edocs SE Se ee OAR 5, 708 534 534 5, 708 
Dominican Republic____.._._______- RR: RE Ot: CE ae 548 34 34 548 
ES LS EE, RR OMNES AG SS a CE Ba 135 ~ 8 135 
OS eRe Treen 1 359 31 2, 734 250 281 3, 093 
Dutch West Indies -_. oe Cap ey. © OD iss denwis 89 7 7 104 
French West Indies__.._......._.._- URES SO 123 1 35 4 5 58 
British Honduras... ame Ore Seb sos) 53 2 2 89 
a re OP © ee ar 4.684. 53.03 10 3 3 10 
Otiter Cemtral Amerion..............|.......__. (3 MRE: 1, 960 120 120 1, 960 
i wiihnth pdt Srintsinky actid dane | bias teakh y Ped (eerereee 850 72 72 850 
2 OR. etait ss 135 5 87 9 14 122 
Dutch Guiana. __..................- RIC: 5 he teen ee te: il 1 1 13 
Frome (anes... 2... 5s Oe aati aks (Rg SRS OGRE OTE nokan 8 2 Do i 
Other South America.___....____._. Pots o piven pare SALA IES 3, 062 275 275 3, 062 
RE SURES et a te Y , Rte SR A REA 2 
Miquelon and St. Pierre..........__. POW, RES > Ro N PON Rat 35 5 5 38 
Total, America__....._________ RED 473 37 | 113,517} 10,697 | 10,734] 113,990 
Grand total, all countries._____ 164, 667 | 291,477 | 9,432 | 224,701 | 18,591 | 28,023 | 316,268 

















‘ Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 


Other Pacific, and in America, 
belong. 


1926, and charged to the 
With actual nationality. 





ge for that year. 
section 12 of the act.) 


the 


t 


ca, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Euro 


* Also ineludes aliens to whom visas were issued during the latter part of fiscal year ended June 30, 


(Nationality for quota purposes does not always coincide 
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Taste 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNIFED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING JANUARY, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO JANUARY 31, 1927, 


BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 


{The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tabies, by races, countries, States, and occu; 











number of 
dations} 





























July 1, 
Class | January, 1926, to 
| 1927. | January 
| 81, 1927 
ol ‘ me ie E b 
Nonimmigrants 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees..._-...___- 298} 3,379 
Temporary visitors for— i 
Business > eee enews Sey eee er cces NEE ae  aee e 1, 587 | 13, 621 
RS ee Eee Fa a ee ae St RPT Bet 1,477 | 20, 782 
In continuous passage through the United States____........-....-.-.-----.--------- 1, 447 | 15, 345 
eo FO fg 5 eee ee ee eee Cae nee 65 | 
 Neaeed a SaemaaS SRR a setae FC as "Tie ee PES | 4,874 53, 273 
Nonquota immigrants r 
bee ETE TET Det TS Sep? ae RN 1 489 15, 239 
Chiidren of United States citizems___._..__......- RES | & °C ee Se ae 1 402 14,212 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad___-_- pipecronsvukaieen 3, 832 59, 341 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, | 
Canal Zene, or an independent country of Central or South A merica_.___......__- 28, 537 2 95, 472 
SS Ea EE eR OS a RS Se 158 1 553 
I  Leneneraieliienninmdiecceutitncebibptpine ddthiildinisoovedubniees 112 1 97 
Ministers of religious denominations____-_ ee ee Se tee een eee 40 383 
LC UU a a ee ee Pee ee 19 . 
Sn nck lsa wo phadlnde pe eeEE ONS. Soa denen eneddececes 31 372 
Professors of eolleges, academies, seminaries, or universities.____ es. eee 6 | M4 
ed science ans alibcidbessthkeb=as Incasciiiitansaacs 30 
2. SO Se OS "SS SC eee Dis cdhacdashiterniis ante 1! 
EES AS eS eat .  )) A, ae ee. a 93 $04 
i ee ge okie aavcadipiteaseoese 117 2, 977 
0 ARE IT RE RE AES Ss es ey ae 36 48! 
eo EE TS Re a a EE RE es ae 4 623 
Spanish subjects admitted into Porto Rico_-__.........----.2-- 1 2 
eh aici at Grama cng, aie kak ec aCe AS oe es ann on nbitbenn anes 13, 717 171, 518 
re SNE 1 I ig tai cccectnancenaraiaeidnenaasccinemade: i 9, 432 i 91, ‘77 
eee ee St Ee eS Pe © ee | 28,028 | 316, 28 





} Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
* Does net-include aliens born in nonquota countries, who were admitied under the act as Government 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 


Immigration Movement in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1926 


CCORDING to a communication from the American consu!, 

A Herndon W. Goforth, at ‘Sao Paulo, Brazil, dated January 17, 

1927, 96,887 immigrants entered the State in 1926 while there 

were 73,335 who entered in 1925, which had been the record year 
fer immigration into this State since the World War. 

The State of Sao Paulo subsidizes the immigration of agricultural 
workers for the coffee plantations. Brazilian consular officers in 
Europe select the immigrants and grant them free visas. The State 
director of immigration gives his approval to certain steamship 
companies whose agents arrange the immi ts’ rail transportation 
in Europe and ocean transportation to Brazil, the State paying 
approximately $75 per person transported. Upon the arrival of the 
immigrants in Brazil, the State furnishes free passage to the city o! 
Sao Paulo, where the immigration station provides food, lodging, 
and medical attention until they are assigned to some plantation. 
An employment office maintained by the State keeps a daily record 
of the requests for agricultural workers as well as a list of the avail- 
able a 
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Although as a result of this plan the State received many thousands 
of immigrants, many of them from northern Europe could not adapt 
themselves to the hard living conditions met with in the interior and 
returned to the eity ef Sao Paulo to work in the factories, while 
hundreds of them applied for visas for the United States. 

Press dispatches indicate that immigrants from Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain are preferred by the coffee planters since their attempts to 
keep them on the plantations have been more successful. 





_— 
— = 


Immigrant Labor in French Coal Mines 


N recent years the coal-mining companies of France have been 
endeavoring to attract and retain substantial numbers of foreign 
laborers, according to am article ' reviewed in the Monthly Record 

of Migration of January, 1927, published by the International Labor 
Office (Geneva). 

It is reported that 75,060 immigrants have been brought in io 
meet the reconstruction and production needs in the French eoal 
mines. Recruits were at first drawn from Italy and Poland, but 
subsequently most of these foreign workers were secured from the 
latter country. 

In ecommection with this recruitment of foreign labor the miming 
companies have constructed at heavy expense thousands of new 
houses, constituting workers’ towns, and have established many 
social Institutions. For their Polish workers especially, the mine 
operators have eontributed to the opening of numerous schools, 
have endeavored to meet the cultural requirements of these workers, 
and have encouraged undertakings to improve their intellectual life 
and to enable them to learn French. A speeial serviee was organized 
to superintend the transpertation of the furniture ef Polish workers 
fem the recruiting localities to thei mining destination. The 
purpose of these various efforts was to promote the assimilation of 
these Poles without prejudice to their national feeling. 

The introduction of this large body of immigrants by the coal 
operators “‘is attributed both to the necessity of developing produc- 
tion and to the diminished returns of the workers employed on the 
surface and in the mimes.’”” ‘The war made serious mroads into the 
local population, and the results will be felt for some years to come. 
At present, however, the coal companies have decided to limit their 
reeruitprent of mine labor to that necessary to keep their staffs at their 
existing figures. ‘‘When a@ certain maximum number of miners 
employed is exceeded, though the absolute return continues to 
inerease, the relative return per miner diminishes and the security 
of the staff ean no longer be so well assured.” e 

The organization for recruiting immigrant workers instituted by the 
French Mine Owners’ Central Committee has made its services 
available to other French employers who wish to seeure foreign labor, 
bringing into France more than 30,000 Poles for industrial and 
agricultural undertakings. 

Data on the foreign labor forces of important mining companies in 
various sections of France are given below: 





‘Le Temps, Paris, Nov. 2, 1926: “Bes Pouilltres de Prance.”” 
[ S&T} 
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In the basin of the Nord and-the Pas-de-Calais the Aniche Mining Co. has jy 
its effective personnel (which amounts to 18,000 workers in all) a large number 
of foreigners and the Dourges Mining Co. employed in 1925 1,622 foreigners 
mostly Polish, out of a total of 9,968 workers. With the Ostricouft Mining ( 
the number of Polish workers has risen from 2,180 in 1922 to 3,620 at the present 
time; the Polish element thus amounts to 58 per cent of the total effective strength 
(which is 6,200) and 72 per cent of the workers employed below ground. The 
total Polish population of Ostricourt is estimated at 8,650 persons, comprising 
1,300 families. 


One-half of the 7,000 in the personnel of the Mining Corporation of 
the Loire (St. Etienne) are foreigners, a large majority being Poles 
Italians, and Moroccans. Of the 4,650 workers employed by the 
Coal Mining Corporation of Montrambert and La Béraudiére 1,500 
are foreigners, while 27 per cent of the workers of the Mining Com. 
pany of Roche-la-Moliére and Firminy are foreign, the total force 
including at the present time almost 7,000. Before the war only 1( 
per cent of the personnel were foreign. The Italians formerly out- 
numbered the other workers, but there are now large numbers from 
Poland and Morocco. Since the war the Albi Mining Co. in the Tam 
has requested many foreign laborers, and in 1925 one-third of the 
10,368 workers of the Blanzy Coal Mining Corporation in Saone and 
Loire were foreigners. 

——_———= 00-0 


French Legal Measures for the Protection of the Domestic! 
Labor Market against Immigration 


° .Y‘HE act of August 11, 1926, for the protection of the native 


workers of France against immigrant labor, and a decree of 

November 30, 1926,? regarding identification cards for foreigners 
are complementary measures. Under the above-mentioned law, which 
modifies articles 64, 98, and 172 of Volume II of the Labor Code, the 
employment of a foreigner without an identification card conforming 
to existing regulations and bearing the word ‘“‘ worker” is prohibited. 
When an identification card is issued to a worker for the first time, 
it should contain the date of the labor contract for which such card 
is given 

The foreign worker can not engage in a trade other than that for 
which the identification card was secured unless a year has elapsed 
since such card was issued or he has a certificate from a public em- 
ployment office. 

The law also forbids employers to solicit to enter their employ- 
ment directly or indirectly, foreign workers who are still engaged 
under the contract under which they came to France. a 

Every employer of foreign workers is required to enroll them on a 
special register within 24 hours after engagement of such workers. 
The fine for each proved violation of this provision is from 500 to 
1,000 franes.?~ 

The decree of November 30 requires every foreigner over 15 years 
of age coming to stay in France more than two months to present 
himself within 48 hours of his arrival at the police commissioner’s 
office or at the mayor’s office of the locality where he resides, to 


— 


Pt gg Fratiques. Droit Ouvrier Economie Politique et Sociale, Lyon, November-December, 
pp. , . : 

2 Repeats most of the provisions of the decree of Sept. 1, 1925, concerning the same matter. 

3 Franc at par = 19.3 cents; exchange rate for Feb., 1927, was 4.55 cents. 
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request an identification card. In case such foreigner should change 
his domicile, he must within 48 hours of his arrival in his new place 
of residence present his identification card at the mayor’s office 
or to the police commissioner. The identification card is good for 


}two years. In case such card is refused or withdrawn, the foreigner 


must leave French territory within eight days. 

Foreign workers who present themselves to immigration bureaus 
or to stations on the frontier and hold a guaranty of employment 
complying with the conditions prescribed by the Ministries of Labor 


» and Agriculture are afforded safe conduct through the good offices of 


the special frontier commissioner to the place of their employment 
(subject to sanitary and police regulations). 

Within 48 hours of his arrival in the place of his employment, a 
foreign worker must report his presence to the police commissioner 
or mayor and furnish the evidence requisite for the issuance of a 
regular card of identification, which will be delivered to him after 
the prefecture has made an inquiry into the matter with favorable 
results. 

If a foreigner who has an identification card as an agricultural 
worker desires to become an industrial worker, he must make appli- 
cation for a new card. 

Proprietors, hotel keepers, and lodging-house keepers must inform 
the commissioner of police within 24 hours of the presence of foreigners 
residing on their property. 

When a card of identification is issued or renewed; a tax of 375 
franes is levied, 300 of which goes to the State, 25 to the department, 
and 50 to the community. In the case of students or scholars living 
in France and belonging to the personnel of a foreign university, 
writers, salaried employees, etc., this tax is reduced to 40 francs. 

Violations of this decree make one liable to the penalties provided 
in article 471, section 15, of the Penal Code, without prejudice to the 
right of expulsion by the Minister of the Interior under the law of 
December 3, 1849 (article 7). 





—. a, 
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Restrictions upon Immigration into Panama 


HE immigration into Panama of Chinese, Japanese, Syrians, 
Turks, East Indians, Hindu-Arians, Dravidians, and Negroes 
of the Antilles and the Guianas, whose native language is not 

Spanish, is forbidden according to the provisions of the new immigra- 
tion law (No. 13) of Panama, which was signed by the President on 
October 23, 1926, and published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 28, 
1926. The above-mentioned aliens shall not be admitted even if they 
have become citizens of another country, nor may they return after 
having left Panama for a temporary period, even though they 
had been domiciled there previously. Aliens from whose country 
Panamans are barred shall not be admitted. No individual who has 
been expelled from any other country will be permitted to enter 
Panama, regardless of race, condition, class, civil status, profession 
or trade, unless his expulsion was due to a political offense. 

Those aliens will be excepted who, prior to the enforcement of this 
law were married to Panamans or who own real estate or prove irre- 


38691°—27——13 [839] 
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futably that they have resided in Panama for a period of 10 yeay 
or more engaged in some profession or trade and that during that time 
have been of good conduct. Their passports shall bear their finger. 
prints, photographs, and all other identification data. 

Aliens whose immigration is prohibited by this law and who enter; 
the Republic while this law is in force shall be fined 500 balboas ! o; 
sentenced to imprisonment for one year at hard labor on public 
works and shall be deported from the country as soon as the fine 
is paid or the sentence served. Persons responsible for the intro- 
duction of aliens whose immigration is forbidden by this law shall be 
imprisoned for a period of from one to six months for the first offense 
and from three months to one year for each subsequent offense. 

Persons or companies employing immigrants who have secretly 
and unlawfully entered the country shall be considered as accom 
plices of such transgressors and shall be subject to a fine of 250 bal- 
boas for each immigrant. Steamship enterprises or companies bring- 
ing to the country individuals whose immigration is forbidden will 
incur a fine of 500 balboas and will be forced to furnish each immigrant 
with return passage to the port of embarkation. 

Any person who reports the secret entry of an alien whose immigra- 
tion is forbidden by this law shall be entitled to one-half of the fine 
imposed as the result of such report, as soon as it has been deposited 
in the National Treasury. 





tt 


1 Balboa at par=$1. 








ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





: AMONG the labor activities of State bureaus the following, 


reported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 

the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of 
the Labor Review: 

California.—Changes in volume of employment and pay roll in 


794 establishments in the State, page 126. 


Colorado.—Collection of wage claims, page 29. 

Illinois —Changes in employment and earnings in factories, page 
128. 

Iowa.—Changes in volume of employment in 315 establishments, 
age 130. 
: Maryland.—Report on volume of employment in that State, page 
131. 

Massachusetts.—Minimum wage developments, page 32, and changes 
in volume of employment in various industries, page 132. 

Minnesota.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 44; wages and hours of women and boys, 
1925, page 56; and training sod placement of the deaf, page 61. 

New Hampshire.—Industrial accidents, 1925 and 1926, page 39. 

New York.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in some 1,606 
factories, page 133. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 establish- 
ments, page 135. 

West Virginia.—Average annual wages, page 99. 

Wisconsin.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in various 
industries in the State, page 135. 
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Daia on the collection of wage claims by the above-mentioned bureau ar 
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Minnesora.—Industrial Commission. Third biennial report [July 1, 1924, in unio 
June 30, 1926.) Minneapolis, 1927. 206 pp. prin 
Data from this report, on wages and hours of women and boys, training and ster: 
placement of the deaf, and workmen’s compensation, are published on pages rept 
56, 61, and 44 of this issue. 
Montana.—Industrial Accident Board. Decisions of the Industrial Acciden; 
Board, including opinions on the workmen’s compensation law by the attorney C 
general and decisions by the Montana Supreme Court, July 1, 1915, to January : 
1, 1923. (Helena, 19267]. 485 pp. in ( 
This is the first published volume of decisions of the Montana Industria] in ( 
Accident Board, and is said to contain only a small percentage of such decisions. We 
Those deemed of importance and that have been used as precedents in other 
cases have been selected for publication. Both the table of contents and the 
index indicate the subject matter, and make available a large amount of inter- ig 
pretative material. ' iB f 
sata ny rags of Mines. Biennial report, 1925-26. Carson City, 192). Us 
c PP. 
The approximate number of men employed in the mines, mills, and smelter: 
of Nevada was 6,000 in 1925 and 6,200 in 1926. The number of fatal accidents 
was 19 from November 30, 1924, to November 30, 1925, and 18 for the succeeding * 
12 months. 
New Hampssire:—Bureau of Labor. Sixteenth biennial report, for the fiscal 
period ending June 30, 1926. Concord, 1926. 113 pp. G 
Statistics on industrial accidents from this report are published on page 39 of “i 
this issue. 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Proceedings of the tenth annual New York 
State Industrial Safety Congress held under the auspices of the Department r 











of Labor of the State of New York, Rochester, N. Y., November 30—December 
1-2, 1926. Albany, 1927. 253 pp., charts. 


The general subjects covered by the congress were: THe State and accident 
prevention; industrial hygiene; industrial executives and accident prevention; 
the foreman and accident prevention; the larger aspects of industrial safety; 
trade and commercial organizations and accident prevention; and compensation 
insurance carriers and accident prevention. 

Bureau of Industrial Hygiene. The lead hazard and compensation, 
by May R. Mayers. New York, 1926. 28 pp., dus. 

This bulletin deals with the problem of the diagnosis of lead poisoning froii 
the standpoint of workmen’s compensation. Part I consists of a nontechnica! 
description of the manner in which lead is absorbed into and eliminated from tic 
body; the difficulties of diagnosis are discussed, and a standardized terminology 
is proposed as a means towards simplifying diagnosis. The second part gives 
instructions for physicians in preparing lead cases which are to appear for co- 
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— and a classification of cases under the proposed new terminology with 
4 discussion of the application of the New York compensation law to these cases. 
Norta Dakxota.—Coal Mine Inspection Department. Eighth annual report, 
"1926. Bismarck {19272}. 80 pp. 

The coal mines of the State are listed by county, the data including number of 
days each mine was operated and the number of miners and other workers 
employed. The text of the report gives a description of each mine, mentioning 
its condition at time of inspection, and a list of accidents which occurred at the 
yarious mines. 

Oxn1o.—Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 


Reports Nos. 9 and 11: Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on 
May 15, 1926. Columbus, 1926. 78 pp. 


The tabulations for 1926 in this report include approximately 92,430 trade- 
unionists in 16 cities, engaged, respectively, in the bakery, building, metal, 
printing (book and job and newspaper), and miscellaneous trades, and as team- 
sters and chauffeurs. Data for 1925 for the same trades from part of the 
report. 

— — —— Reports Nos. 10 and 12: Statistics of mines and quarries in Ohio, 
1924-25. Columbus, 1926. 116 pp. 

Contains data on number of employees, wages and hours, production, and, 
in the case of coal mines, the number, causes, and frequency of fatal accidents 
in Ohio in 1924 and 1925. 

West VireintaA.—Bureau of Labor. Eighteenth biennial report, 1925-26. 
Charleston [19267]. 114 pp., illus. 

Data from the report are published on page 99 of this issue. 

A directory of industries, including number of workers employed by each firm, 
is given in the report. ° 
Unirep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Education and Labor. 

Hearing on S. 3983, a bill to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 


Department of Labor a Division of Safety, May 21 and June 2, 1926. Wash- 
ington, 1926. 53 pp. (69th Cong., Ist sess.) 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade promotion series No. 42: British wages, by Charles E. Lyon. Wash- 
ington, 1926. wiv, 72 pp. 

A review of the section of this report describing methods of wage fixing in 

Great Britain is published on page 110 of this issue. 

Bureau of Navigation. Merchant Marine Statistics, 1926. Wash- 
ington, 1927. iv, 82 pp. 

Average monthly wages of American and foreign seamen, taken from this 
report, are given on page 84 of this issue. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Immigration laws and 
rules of March 1, 1927. Washington, 1927. iv, 174 pp., map. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 421: Wages and hours of 
am 7) the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1925. Washington, 1927. 
iii, pp. : 

An advance summary of this bulletin appeared in the Labor Review for 
May, 1926 (p. 60). 

Bulletin No. 424: Building permits in the principal cities of the 
United States in 1925. Washington, 1926. iii, 83 pp., chart. 

An advance summary of the findings of this investigation was published in the 
Labor Review for June, 1926 (p. 112). The data were secured early in 1926 by 
means of questionnaires sent to each of 287 cities having a population of 25,000 
orover. Full reports were received from 274 of these cities. The October, 1926, 
issue of the Labor Review (p. 61) contained the results of a study of data con 
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cerning building permits issued in the first six months of 1926 in the 78 cities ¢ 
the United States having a population of 100,000 or over. 


Untrep Sratres.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bullet;, 
No. 432: Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Internation, 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Harifor; 
Conn., September 14-17, 1926. Washington, 1927. vii, 243 pp. 


Bulletin No. 433: Safety codes for the ‘gong of dust explosions. 
(National Fire Protection Association and United States Department of Agri. 
culture, sponsors.) Washington, 1927. iv, 40 pp. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 57: Wemen workers and indusirig 
poisons, by Dr. Alice Hamilton. Washington, 1926. 5 pp. 
A discussion of the employment of women in trades which expose them to the 
hazards of poisonous materials. 

— — Government Printing Office. Annual report of the Public Prinier, 1926, 
Washington [19272]. 122 pp. 

Data on productivity of employees in the Government Printing Office are 
given on page 28 of this issue. 

——— ——— Superintendent of Documents. Labor, child labor, cost of living, i. 
construction, employers’ liability, insurance, wages, woman wage earners, 
strikes. List of publications relating to above subjects for sale by Superinten- 
dent of Documents. Washington, January, 1927. 27 pp. Price list 33. 

—— Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval 
Establishment for the calendar year 1927. Washington, 1926. v, 50 pp. 

The schedules of wages for the elothing workers’ service and the laborer, 
helper, and mechanical service are published on page 79 of this issue. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


AvusTRALIA.—[ Department of the Treasury.| Pensions and Maternity Allowance 


Office. Invalid and old-age pensions: Statement for the 12 months ended 
June 30,1926. Melbourne, 1926. 10 pp. 


At the close of the fiscal year the number of old-age pensioners was 126,918 
and of invalid pensioners, 48,803, which was an increase over the corresponding 
figures for 1925 of 9,402 in the first group, and of 3,963 in the second. The total 
expenditure during the year for both classes of pensions was £8,252,387, (pound 
at par= $4.87), and the cost of administration was £99,620, or £1 4s. 2d. for each 
£100 paid in pensions. For each 10,000 of the general population there were 
212 old-age and 81 invalid pensioners. 


Maternity allowances: Statement showing number of claims 


granted and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the 12 
months ended June 30,1926. Melbourne, 1926. $8 pp. 


During the year allowances were paid in 136,171 cases, and 517 claims were 
refused. The amount paid in maternity allowances was £680,855 (pound at 
par = $4.87), and the cost of administration was £15,702, or £2 6s. 1d. for each 
£100 paid in allowances. The number of allowances paid shows a slight falling 
off as compared with the preceding year, when 137,641 claims were allowed. 

(TasmantA).—Industrial Department. Eleventh annual report for 1925-26, 
on factories, wages boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1926. 25 pp. 

Shows a decrease in the number of factory employees from 9,854 at June 30, 
1925, to 9,099 at June 30, 1926. During the year 2,212 persons applied to the 
State labor bureau for employment, and 2,411 were placed. On July 1, 1925, 
the Bureau had 913 still on its register, and on June 30, 1926, it had 714. During 


the period covered the department secured arrears of wages for 310 applicants, 
amounting to £1,323. 
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Canapa.—Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1926. 


Ottawa, 1927. 32 pp. Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January, 
1927. 


Data from this report are given on page 170 of this issue. 
Proceedings of the 14th annual meeting of the International Associa- 


tion of Public Employment Services, held at Montreal, Quebec, on September 
16, 17, and 18, 1926. Ottawa, 1927. 885 pp., charts. 


Among the subjects discussed at the eonference were: The harvest problem 





_ 


» in Western Canada; The lumber industry and the problem of labor supply; 


Publicity for the employment service; The placement of handicapped workers; 

Organized labor and the public employment services; Cycles of unemployment 

in Canada; The employment of women in industry; Junior placement; and The 

relation of a municipal public assistance department to unemployment. 

Report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926. Ottawa, 1926. 121 
pp., charts. 

The chief activities of the department are reviewed under the following heads: 
Industrial disputes investigation act; conciliation work; fair wages; statistics; 
Labor Gazette (monthly publication); combines investigation act; employment 
offices coordination act; technical education act; government annuities act; 
international labor organization. 

Wages and hours of labor report No. 10: Wages and hours of labor in 


Canada, 1920 to 1926. Ottawa, 1927. 62 pp. Issued as a supplement to 
the Labor Gazette, January, 1927. 


Data from this report are given on page 104 of this issue. 





— 





—_———- 


Scand (QueBEc).—Department of Public Works and Labor. General report, for 


the year ending June 30,1926. Quebec, 1926. 127 pp., illus. 
Includes data on industrial accidents, work of employment bureaus, and labor 
disputes. 


—— (SaSKATCHEWAN).—Bureau of Labor and Industries. Sixth annual report, 
for the 12 months ended April 30, 1926. Regina, 1926. 58 pp. 


Francy.—Ministére du Travail. Recueil de documents sur les accidents du 


travail, No. 55: Quinzieme rapport sur l application de la loi du 9 avril 1898, 
années 1921 et 1922. Paris, 1926. 98 pp. 


This report covers the general application of the French law relating to indus- 
trial accidents in 1921 and 1922, the financial condition of the insurance organiza- 
tions registered under the said law, and the operations of the insurance funds. 
GREAT Brrrarn.—Government Actuary. National health insurance: pen by 


the Government actuary on the second valuation of the assets and liabilities of 
approved societies. London, 1927. 144 pp. (Cmd. 2786.) 


The result of the investigation conducted by the actuary shows that in spite 
of “the recent changes by which the State grant has been reduced and the 
charges upon the funds of the societies in regard to medical benefit have been 
increased, the financial basis of the scheme remains one of undoubted strength.” 
—— Home Office. Statistics of compensation and of proceedings under the work- 

men’s compensation acts, 1906 and 1923, and the employers’ liability act, 1880, 
during the year 1925. London, 1927. 83 pp. (Cmd. 2784.) 

Some of the data contained in this report are given on page 51 of this issue. 

~— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 39: The relation of at- 
ong My conditions te the working capacity and the accident rate of coal miners, 
by H,. M. Vernon and T. Bedford. London, 1927. ww, 32 pp., chart. 

This study of the effects of temperature on the working capacity of miners 
was based on the duration of rest pauses taken from work and the time it took 


sto fill a car with coal. In the higher temperatures there was shown to be an in- 


crease in the number of rest periods and in the time taken to fill the cars, while 
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the accident rate also appeared to be influenced unfavorably by adverse atmos. 
pherie conditions, as was also the general health of the miners. 


GreEAT Brirain.—Mines Department. Fifth annual report of the Secretary for 


Mines, and the chief inspector of mines, for the year ended December 31, 1925. 
London, 1926. 212 pp., charts. 


A general review of the mining industry through 1925, with special reports on 
accidents, safety measures, and the like. During the year the output per unit 
of labor increased, the output per man shift being higher throughout the year 
than in 1923 or 1924, ‘“‘and in the month of December it reached 18% ewts., g 
higher rate of output than at any period since the 7-hour day below ground was 
introduced.”” During the year employment was poor, and the proportion of 
unemployed coal miners rose from 7.9 per cent at the end of 1924 to 25 per cent in 
June, and was ouly slightly less in August and September. During the last three 
months, when the Government subsidy to the coal owners was in effect, employ- 
ment improved, and at the end of December the proportion was 11.3 per cent, 

“At mines under the coal mines act, 1911 (mines of coal, stratified ironstone, 
shale, and fireclay), 226,979 persons were employed at the surface and 890,849 
persons underground. ‘The number of persons killed at these mines in 1925 was 
1,136, and the number injured, 178,060, as compared with 1,201 and 195,423, 
respectively, in 1924.’ In coal mines the death rate per 1,000 persons employed 
above and below ground was 1.02 in 1925 and 0.98 in 1924, while the death rate 
per 100,000 man-shifts worked was 0.40 in 1925 and 0.38 in 1924. 

Ministry of Labor. Report on an investigation into the employment and in- 


surance history of a sample of persons insured against unemployment in Creat 
Britain. London, 1927. 108 pp. 


Reviewed on page 45 of this issue. 


INTERNATIONAL LABor Orrice.—I/nternational Labor Conference, Geneva, eighth 
session, 1926. Vols. I and II. Geneva, 1926. [Various paging.] 


International Labor Conference, Geneva, ninth session, 1926. Geneva, 1926. 
levii, 692 pp. 

The proceedings of the eighth and ninth sessions of the International Labor 
Conference. The report of the director of the International Labor Office on the 
activities of the organization for the year 1925 forms volume 2 of the proceed- 
ings of the eighth-session. The subject considered by the eighth session was the 
simplification of the inspection of immigrants on board ship. The items on the 
agenda of the ninth session were the international codification of the rules relating 
to seamen’s articles of agreement and general principles for the inspection of the 
conditions of work of seamen. A brief account of the proceedings of these two 
sessions, taken from various issues of Industrial and Labor Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labor Office, was published in the 
Labor Review for September, 1926 (p. 27). 


The International Labor Organization and women’s work. Geneva, 1926. 
21 pp. 
NETHERLANDS East [npies.— Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Han- 


del. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Statistisch jaaroverzicht van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, 1925. Weltevreden, 1926. xavii, 405 pp. 


Statistical abstract for the Netherlands East Indies for the year 1925. One 
section relates to prices and wages, and a section on industry contains data on 
production of coal ar.i number of workers in coal mines. 

ScotLanp.—Board of Health. Seventh annual report, 1925. Edinburgh, 1926. 
326 pp. (Cmd. 2674.) 
Data on housing from this report appear on page 54 of this issue. 
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Spain.— Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direccié6n General de 
Trabajo y Accién Social. Estadéstica de los accidentes del trabajo ocurridos 
en los atios 1923 y 1924. Madrid, 1926. 102 pp. 
This report presents the number of industrial accidents in Spain in 1923 and 
1924 and contains tables showing the Provinces in which they occurred and the 
sex and age of those injured as well as the severity of the accidents. A table 
taken from this report is given on page 42 of this issue. 


Unofficial 


AmpricAN. LABOR YEAR Book, 1927. New York, Rand Book Store, 1927. [8], 
252 pp. 
The eighth edition of this work of reference, the character and arrangement 
of the material being similar to those of the earlier editions. 


AmpricAN MANAGEMENT AssociATION. Production executives’ series, No. 49: 


Employee representation technique. Proceedings of the conference at Chicago, 
November 18 and 19, 1926. ew York, 20 Vesey Street, 1926. 68 pp. 


AweriIcAN STATISTICAL AssociATION. Committee on Governmental Labor 
Statistics. Employment statistics for the United States: A ay or their 
national collection and a handbook of methods. Edited by Ralph G. Hurlin 


and William A. Berridge. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1926. xvi, 
215 pp., charts. 


Reviewed on page 137 of this issue. 

AMERIKAREISE DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSFUHRER. Berlin, Allgemeiner Deut- 
scher Gewerkschaftsbund, 1926. 256 pp., charts, maps, illustrations. 

This report of the German trade-union commission, which visited the United 
States in the latter part of 1925, for the purpose of studying industrial organiza- 
tion in this country, is reviewed’ on page 21 of this issue. 

AnegtL, James W: The theory of international prices—history, criticism, and 


restatement. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1926. xiv, 571 pp., 
charts. Harvard economic studies, Vol. XXVIII. 


Arnot, R. Pace. The general strike, May, 1926: Its origin and history. London, 
Labor Research Department, 1926. (5) 245 pp. 

Holding that the strike was neither an accident nor a conspiracy, the author 
treats it as a historical development, his purpose being “to discover exactly 
what happened; to find the chain of events which led thereto; to see what light 
can be had by a comparison with similar events in this country (i. e., 1842 Chartist 
strike) or in other countries; to lay bare the social forces; to describe the relation 
of classes and the change of those relations; to examine the other consequences, 
both at home and abroad.” 


Brissaup, Lfoncre. Les accidents du travail en matitre administrative. (These 


pour le doctorat, sciences politiques et économiques.) Paris, Jouve et Cie, 
éditeurs, 1926. 108 pp. 


A study of French industrial accident legislation for persons in the employment 
of the State. 


Catnoun, Artour W. The worker looks at Government. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1927. 176 pp. 

A discussion of the nature and functions of the various branches of the United 

States Government from the standpoint of labor, by an instructor in Brookwood 

Labor College. A series of questions follows each chapter, for use in study classes. 


Carnnegig ENDOWMENT FoR INTERNATIONAL Perace. Division of Economics 


and History. French industry during the war, by Arthur Fontaine. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. xxix, 477 pp., map. 


A translation and abridgement of the original treatise published in French. 


Cincinnat: Pusiic Scuoots. Vocation Bureau. Vocational pamphlet No. 6: 


Street railway transportation in Cincinnati, by Rebecca Van Hamm. Cin- 
cinnati, 1926. 64 pp. 
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This pamphlet is one of a series intended not only to help the student in choosing 
his own vocation, but also to give him some understanding of the varied jp. 
dustries carried on in the community, and of the relationships springing fro 
them. It contains an analysis of the kinds of work required of street-railway 
employees, the qualifications necessary for the different positions, the hours anq 
conditions of work, the comparative steadiness of employment, the rates of pay, 
the opportunities for promotion, and the like. A sketch of the development 
of the street-railway industry is added, and a bibliography on the subject js 
appended. 

Cox, Jacop D. The economic basis of fair wages. New York, Ronald Press (o. 
1926. tix, 139 pp., charts. 

This book, by the president of the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., develops the 
thesis that wage levels are the result of economic forces that can not be success. 
fully controlled by either employer or employee; and that real wages have ip- 
creased and will continue to increase with increased efficiency of production. 
Dususapoux, Grorcses. Les bases rationnelles de la documentation industrielle, 


Un répertoire de la production francaise. Paris, Librairie générale de droit 
et de jurisprudence, 1926. ix, 176 pp. 


From a study of the annuals and records of industrial production in France 
and other countries the author concludes that such documents lack first of all 
a rational system of classification. He submits a tentative classification scheme 
with some interesting innovations. 

INSTITUTE OF Economics. Italy’s international economic position, by Constantine 
E. McGuire. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xviii, 588 pp., maps, charts. 

This volume constitutes a general diagnosis of the economie condition of the 
Italian nation, with particular reference to international trade and financial rela- 
tions. As regards present labor policies, the author holds that “‘the Fascist 
Administration has sought to guarantee a living wage to labor as a corner stone 
of its general economic policy.” 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF WORKERS IN THE Foop AND Drink Trapes.  ??e pori 


of the activities, presented by the Secretariat. Zurich(1925|. 128 pp. [Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


A survey of the activities of the above-named organization for the five vears 
following its establishment in 1920. 

Lasor Party (Great Britain). ‘On the dole’’—or off! What to do with Britain’s 
workless workers. London, 33 Eccleston Square, S. W., 1926. 32 pp. 

Sets forth the policy of the Labor Party concerning unemployment. Accord- 
ing to the census figures there are in Great Britain close upon a million workers 
under 16, and more than three-quarters of a million over 65, and it is suggested 
that these two classes might well be taken out of the labor market. Productive 
capacity has so increased that a smaller number of workers can produce all that 
is needed or can be absorbed. Therefore, children under 16 might well be given 
an opportunity for longer training, and the age of retirement might be lowered. 
Moreover, training centers might well be established in which those unemployed 
at any given time should receive training which would fit them better for their 
work when they can regain it. For the prevention of unemployment, a number 
of lines of work are proposed, mainly hinging upon the development of national 
resources and economic possibilities, both in England and elsewhere. 

‘The chief lines of advance are the better use and development both at home 
and abroad of (a) land, (6) minerals, (c) transport, (d) power, (e) the improve- 
ment of manufacturing industries.’”” Each of these possibilities is discussed at 
some length. 

In addition, a more effective use of emigration is urged, involving schemes of 
training for prospective emigrants, Government assistance to settlers in undevel- 
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oped parts of the Empire, reciprocal social insurance in England and the Domin- 
ions, the protection of labor standards, and a more generous policy of assistance 
for Commonwealth development. 


LaPorts, H.-AnDR&. Movements de salaires depuis 1914. Paris, Société 
Anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 1926. 173 pp. 


This thesis on the course of wages since 1914 is confined principally to the 
movement in France, although wage changes in Germany are also discussed. 
In his conclusion the author declares that the social and political upheavals 
born of the World War have not resulted in weakening the general scientific 
wage bases. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocraL Work. Proceedings at the 53d annual session 


held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 26-—June 2, 1926. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. vi, 716 pp. ; 


The report includes the general sessions of the conference and 12 divisional 
meetings covering an immense range of activities for social progress. The 
majority of the more than 100 papers have a direct or indirect bearing on the 
wages and living conditions of the workers, especially in the low income groups. 
One divisional meeting, however, was devoted entirely to industrial and economic 
problems and dealt with the following subjects: The living wage and family 
allowance systems; Substitution of Negro labor for European immigrant labor; 
Social problems of our Mexican population; The Mexican immigrant in Texas; 
Trade-unions and the family welfare agency; The individual or “yellow dog” 
contract; and Progress in regularizing employment. 

At the general sessions also three addresses concerned problems in the coal 
industry, and the subject of another was “ International social action in industry ’”’ 
discussing the purpose and work of the international labor organization. 
NaTioNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). Clerical salaries in the 

United States, 1926. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1926. ix, 48 pp., charts. 

This report presents detailed data on salaries for various kinds of clerical 
work. Eighteen cities were covered in the survey and a total of 427 companies, 
employing 27,376 office workers, furnished information. Owing to the unstand- 
ardized character of office work and the wide range of salaries paid, it was found 
undesirable to compute arithmetic averages, and, in consequence, the data are 
presented in frequency tables showing the range of salaries paid each occupational 
group. The report notes, however, that in six characteristic occupations involv- 
ing “routine work performed under supervision” the “approximate average 
salary would appear to be close to $25 per week.”’ 

—— The cost of living in New York City, 1926. New.York, 247 Park Avenue, 
1926. xiii, 129 pp., map, charts. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the cost of maintaining 
“a fair American standard of living in New York City.’’ Separate estimates 
are given for industrial and clerical workers. The estimates for industrial 
workers are as follows: 



















Yearly Weekly 
Family of man, wife, one child_..................---.--- $1, 375.44 $26. 45 
Family of man, wife, two children__.............-------- 1,685.14 32. 41 
Family of man, wife, three children. .__--......--------- 1,880.17 36.16 
Single man, living apart from family group. --_-_--------- 971.87 18.69 
Single woman, living as part of family group------------- 665.25 12.80 
REHABILITATION Review. Vol. J, No. 1, January, 1927. New York, 30 East 





23d Street. 

In this first number of the Rehabilitation Review, the editor in outlining the 
purpose and scope of the journal states that the development of the rehabitita- 
tion of disabled civilians and the acceptance of the new meaning of the word 
“rehabilitation,” which indicates a complete program of the services rendered 
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the disabled individual, including everything from medical or surgical service 

to final placement in employment, has developed the need for a magazine which 

will discuss all these various services. It is the purpose of this publicatioy 
therefore, to assist in the coordination of those services which tend toward the 
solution of the economic and social problems of the disabled person. 

Simon, Sir Joun. Three speeches on the general strike, with an introduction 
diary of events, and appendixes. London, Macmillan & Co. (Lid.), 192° 
zxv, 96 pp. 

Three speeches intended to show that the general strike was illegal, of which 
two were delivered in the House of Commons during the duration of the strike 
and the third at a public meeting soon after its close. 

VINACKE, Harotp M. Problems of industrial development in China; a preliminary 
study. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1926. xi, 205 pp. 

A study of the industrial development, and present organization of banking 
commerce, and industry, in China. The author concludes that in the industriaj 
reorganization which is going on China will not slavishly imitate the West, but 
will develop its own methods and organizations in the light of the past experience 
of that country. 

Woo, Ven Way. Efficiency in railroad management: A study of the requirements 


of section 15a of the transportation act, 1920. (Philadelphia), University of 
Pennsylvania, 1926. [Various paging.| 
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